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Slack Business 


Said to Reduce 


Farmers Income 


Recession in Industry De- 
clared to Curtail Buying 
Power and Sales of Agri- 
cultural Products 


Benefits Are Derived 
From Lower Prices 


Equipment for Farms May Be 
Purchased to Advantage Dur- 
ing Slow Periods, Says Fed- 
eral Economist 


4 


By L. H. Bean 


Senior Agricultural Economist, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


Ever since the great agricultural and 
business depression of 1921, many city 
business men have been interested in 
restoring the farmer’s purchasing power 
for city products and services, and farm- 
ers have been advised from time to time 
that one way to avoid low farm returns 
is% Yo avoid overproduction beyond the 
requirements of consumers. 

In the agricultural outlook report for 
1980 which the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is now preparing, 
this warning against overproduction in 
certain farm products will undoubtedly 
again be given, for it is ever a sound 
recommendation. 4 


Industries Face Problem 

But it may cheer farmers a bit to 
know that they are not the only ones 
w@ are now and then guilty of over- 
extending their activities. In fhe past 
year one outsianding event in our na- 
tional business life has been an over- 
expansion in industria! activity to a rec- 
ord level from which we are now reced- 
ing. because it far exceeded normal 
proportions. 

Another historic event was the record 
level of speculation in the security mar- 
kets so high that it resulted in the great- 
est stock market collapse in at least 
the last 50-years. ~- 5 
® Bearing in mind the frequent advice 
to avoid overproduction, farmers will be 
interested to note that even the automo- 
bile industry, controlled by a relatively 
small number of concerns, was not able 
to gauge its domestic and foreign mar- 
kets adequately so as to avoid over- 
expansion as in 1929 and the consequent 
$7" curtailment in production, employ- 

neMt and wage payments. In the past 
few months a number of people have 
been laid off in several other impotant 
industries, and factory wage payments 
are now about 15 per cent less than they 
were. Building activity is also at a very 
low level. 


Effect on Farmers Considered 
It is therefore timely'to inquire how 
the present business recession and the 
recent stock market decline are affecting 
the farmer. If overproduction, low prices, 
and reduced money incomes of farmers 
are detrimental to certain industries, are 
the declining rate of business activity 
and the stock market collapse detrimental 
to farmers? 4 
The broad answer is, of course, “Yes;” 
but let us see in what way the farmer’s 
ip eosts are affected by the current re- 
cession in business and in what respects 
theré may be compensating benefits. This 
fh discussion is, of course, limited to events 
that have just happened. For a discus- 
sion of the future trend of business con- 
ditions in relation to farmers’ plans for 
1930, watch for the 1930 agricultural out- 
look report to be issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture Jan. 27. 
From the standpoint of farmers who 
— raw products such as cotton and 
ax, used respectively in the automobile 
and building industries, a high rate of 
activity means q greater industrial de- 
mand than when,these industries are 
operating on a relatively low level. For 
example, the outstanding case of over- 
production and subsequent drastic cut in 
production in 1929, was that in the auto- 
mobile industry, one of the largest users 
of raw cotton, and its greatly reduced 
output has also reduced the industrial 
demand for cotton. It is quite probable 
that cotton prices might now be a cent 
or two per pound higher were it not for 
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Advance in Federal 


«Road Fund Approved 


Carne ae Ow 
House Passes Bill Providing 
$50,000,000 Increase 


The Federal aid highway bill (H. R. 
5616), increasing the annual appropria- 
tions for State road construction from 
$75,000,000 a year as at present to $125,- 
000.000 for each of the next three years, 
was passed Jan. 21 by the House under 
a special rule. The bill now goes to 
the Senate. 

In several hours of debate there was no 
opposition, but some objections to cer- 
tain: details, including a $30,000 limita- 
tion in the law under which the maxi- 
mum Federal advance per mile is $15,- 
000 to be matched by the particular 
State’s expenditure of an equal amount 
per mile, 

Representative Selvig (Rep.), of 
Crookston, Minn., told the House his 
State is in a position to meet any ap- 
propriation Congress sees fit to an- 
thorize. 


at 


| loans. 
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Market for Bonds Improving, 
Secretary Mellon Declares 


+ 
Proposed Purchase of Farm 


Loan Bonds by Treasury 
Is Opposed 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 


| drew W. Mellon, in a letter to the chair- 


man of the Senate Committee en Bank- | 


ing and Currency, Senator Norbeck 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, under date of 
Jan. 18, declared that “the bond market 
is now clearing and improving as antici- 
pated.” 


Mr. Mellon’s communication was a re-) 
port on a resolution (S. J. Res. 76) of | 
Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, au- | 


thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury | 


to purchase farm loan bonds issued by 


Federal land banks. The resolution would | 


direct the immediate purchase at par 


and accrued interest from the Federal | 
land banks of $100,000,000 of farm loan | 
bonds issued by such banks, with further | 


authority to purchase from any Federal 
land bank from time to time additional 


bonds in amounts which in his opinion | 
would provide sufficient funds to enable | 


the bank to meet legitimate demands for 
The interest rate to the Govern- 
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Lobby Inquiry Turns 
To Tariff Essays by 


Congress Employes 


League Treasurer Asked 
About Magazine Articles 


Of Senate Specialist and) 


House Committee Clerk 


Employment of the clerk of the House 


Ways and Means Committée and the ma- | 


jority expert of the Senate Finance"Com- 
mittee by the American Tariff League to 
submit articles and data for use in its 
magazine was brought out by the Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee investigating 
lobbying Jan. 21. 

W. Warren Barbour, treasurer of the 
American Tariff League and former 


| president, was questioned by the subcom- 


mittee. Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, requested Mr. Barbour to ap- 
pear again Jan.\22 for questioning. 
Activity of thé American Taviff League 
in connection with the national committee 
of the majority party also was brought 
out during the hearing. 

Mr. Barbour described the aim of the 
American Tariff League as being to carry 
on an active educational program in be- 
half of a protective tariff. 

$35,000 Raised 

Chairman Caraway asked about a let- 
ter of Mr. Barbour, written Aug. 1, 1928, 
referring to a “hook up” between the 
national committee of the majority 
party and the Tariff League whereby the 
league was to do research work for the 
committee in the election campaign. Mr. 
Barbour said that a “hook up” had been 
intended but had not been carried out. 
Senator Caraway pointed out that the 
letter mentioned an assignment. given 
the league by Hubert Work, of the Na- 
tional Committee, and collections to 
carry out the assignment. The witness 
stated that he believed the assignment 
was not carried out. 

“How much money did you raise under 
the agreement with Dr. Work?” asked 
Senator Caraway. ; 

“About $35,000, possibly more, an- 
swered the witness. \ 

Senator Caraway asked if any report 
of funds collected in this connection had 
been made to the clerk of the House of 
Representatives or to the secretary of the 
Senate, since the law requires that a 
report be made of political contributions. 
Mr. Barbour said that it was not a po- 
litieal fund and no report was made. He 
said the money had been expended in 
promoting the tariff generally and in 
putting out press releases. 

Paid for Articles 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
questioned about payments by the league 
to Clayton F. Moore, clerk of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, and 
Edward Nelson Dingley, majority expert 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 
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Mr. | 


City Tax on State 
Land Is Proposed 
vy 


New Jersey Bill Covers 
Property in Trenton 


v 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Jan. 21. 
PROPOSAL to tax State-owned 
land in the City of Trenton for 
the benefit of the city is contained 
in a bill introduced in the legisla- 
ture by Assemblyman D. Lane 

Powers. 

The measure provides that “real 
property of the State of New Jer- 
sey located in the City of Trenton 
and used for Sate purposes, ex- 
cepting, however, structures erected 
thereon, shall likewise be subject 
to taxation annually at its true 
value.” 

Mr. Powers estimated that the 
taxation of these lands would bring 
from $50,000 to $60,000 to the city. 


Rail Merger Plan 
Said Not to Affect 


New York Revenue 


Tax Commissioner Holds 
Consolidation Would 
Make Little Change in 
Amount of State Taxes 


By Mark Graves 


| Tax Commissioner, State of New York 


Consideration has been given to the 
proposed railroad consolidation plan set 
forth in the recent report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in so far 
as it might affect the taxes and revenues 
of the State of New York, or any of 
the political divisions thereof. 

No teason occurs to me for believing 
or thinking that the adoption of the con- 
solidation plan would either materially 
increase or materialy- decrease the 
amount of revenue now obtained by the 
State.of New York and its municipal- 
ities from the taxation of steam rail- 
roads. This is so, because of thé. gen- 
eral plan of taxation now in végue in 
the State of New York, and for the 
added reason that it is not proposed to 
build any additional lines nor to abandon 
any existing lines. 

Of course, if the inauguration of the 
consolidation plan requires the = re- 
incorporation of railroad companies, rev- 
enue from that source would be in- 
creased. The rates in New York State 
are $5,000 for a $1,000,000 corporation, 
or $250,000 for a $500,000,000 corporation. 
No amount of fees so received could in 
any event be a material factor in a State 
which spends for State and local pur- 
poses $1,000,000,000 annually. 





Reserve Bank of Boston 


Has $5,160,831 Earnings 


Boston, Mass, Jan. 21.—Earnings of 
|the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1929, aggregated 
$5,160,831, according to the report ren- 
dered to the stockholders by W. P. G. 
Harding, governor of the bank. 

Net earnings were $2,766,133, of which 
$634,112 was distributed in the form of 
dividends, and $2,132,021 was transferred 
to surplus account. There was no pay- 
ment of franchise tax to the United 
States Government. 

The ratio of turrent net earnings for 
the. year 1929 to average paid-in capital 
was 27.6 per cent; the ratio to capital 
and surplus was 9.6 per cent. Total re- 
sources as of Dec. 31 were $460,831,524. 

During the year the.bank discounted 
for member banks 72,614 pieces of paper 
of the face amount of $3,952,080,615. It 
purchased in the open market 27,402 
acceptances valued at $419,213,919. 

Coins were received and counted to the 
number of 323,285,861. Checks handled, 
excluding Government checks, numbered 
90,997,158. 








Airplane Industry Overcomes 
Hazards of Winter Weather 


French Firm Buys 
Large Air Boats 
vyv 


Séverat ‘Bomar’ Planes 
Ordered in Germany 


v 


HE French Government has au- 
thorized one of the large air 
services to place an order in Ger- 
many for several of the new Rohr- 
bach “Bomar” flying boats, accord- 


ing to a report received Jan. 21 in. 


Department of Commerce from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioper A. 
Douglas Cook, Berlin. 

The order, amounting to approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 marks, is the 
first order for such planes ever 

laced by Fran¢e in Germany. It 
s understood that delivery will be 
made on the basis of a delivery in 
kind through the office of the gen- 
eral agent for reparations. 

Issued by Department of Com- 
merce, 


J| 


+ 
'Growth of Safety and Com- 
fort Discussed by Com- 
merce Department 


} The airplane,js no longer a fair- 
weather means of transportation, it was 
stated orally Jan. 21 at the Aeronautics 


Branch, Department of Commerce. The 
airplane has followed the automobile 
closely in this respect in that a few years 
ago automobiles in cold climates were 
placed in their garages for the Winter, 
it was pointed out, 
. The matter of comfort has been an- 
other point in which the plane has fol- 
lowed the automobile, it was said. Auto- 
mobiles at first offered very little protec- 
tion against the weather, just as did the 
airplanes when they first came into use, 
it was brought out. As with the auto- 
mobile, more and more closed planes are 
being placed on the market. More planes 
are being built of metal, making them 
impervious to the weather, it was said. 
The formation of ice on the wings of 
the plane, which has been a great deter- 
rent in the use of planes in the Winter, 
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Summary Trials Effort at Limita tien First Step, ‘United Program 
Mr. Stimson Tells Conference 


Sought in Minor 


Prohibition Cases | 
Two Bills Offered in Flowse| 
To Carry Out Recom-! 
mendations Made by Law| 
Enforcement Commission 


Transfer of Bureau 


Will Be Considered 


|Senate Committee to Begin) 
Hearings; Regulation of) 
Denaturants for Alcohol Is| 
Debated in House 


Two prohibition enforcement’ meas- | 
ures introduced Jan. 21 in the House) 
are identical with recommendations on 
“casual violations” and trials by United | 
States commissioners as phrased in the 
report of the National Commission on | 
Law Observance and Enforcement. 

In the Senate, effort was begun to 
gather information as a basis for the 
proposed transfer of prohibition enforce- 
ment jurisdiction from the Treasury De- | 
partment to the Department of Justice. 

On the floor of the House, Representa- 
tive Cramton (Rep.), of Lapeer, Mich., 
declared that the “main strategy of the | 
wet program” in the House now seems di- 
rected against poisonous denaturants in| 
industrial alcohol, and declared opposi- 
tion to change of Government policy in 
this regard. 


Mr. LaGuardia Opposes Law 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, spoke in opposition to 
prohibition, declaring with reference to} 
the Constitution, that anti-prohibition | 
arguments will not cease, “to seek the | 
| repeal of the one amendment which en- | 
| dangers the entire sacred document.” 

Both of the House enforcement bills 
were introduced by Representative Chris- 
topherson (Rep.), of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
chairman of a judiciary subcommittee 
which, earlier in the day in executive 
session, had heard testimony from 
George W. Wickersham, former Attor- 
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Jurisdiction Lacking 
In ‘Advertising Case 


Trade Commission Dismisses 
Petition Charging Unfair- 
ness ; 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
dismissed charges of unfair competition 
and unfair agreements brought against 


the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, the American Newspaper 


secretary of the Commission, Otis B. 
Johnson, stated orally. Jan. 21. 

The Commission, it was stated, voted 
to dismiss the complaint on the ground 
that it lacked jurisdiction. It was stated 
| to be the sense of members of the Com- 


Publishers’ Association and others, the | 





mission that the practices charged did 
not constitute improper methods, al- 
though the Commission did not go into 
the question of the fairness or the un- 
fairness of the practices. 
Concerns Involved 

In addition to the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies and the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Press Association, 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation and the Six Point League, with 
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Germans Ask Limit 
On Imports of Autos 


Quota Proposed Wtih High 
Duty on Excess Shipments 


A proposal to limit the present duties 
|cn automobiles and parts to a certain 


quota to place a much higher duty on 
all importations in excess of that num- 
ber has been embodied in,a bill ap- 
proved by the German Fdderal Eco- 
{nomic Council and the Federal Council, 
|according to information made public 
|Jan. 21 by the Department of Com- 
merce, based on a cable from the Com- 
|mercial Attache at Berlin, H. Lawrence 
| Groves. ; 

It is expected that the bill will be 
presented to the reichstag in the near 
future, it was stated.. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Unofficial sources place the quota limit 
at about 2,000 units per country. It is 
| understood that an increase of the exist- 
ing import duty of 75 reichsmarks per 
100 kilos (applying to all countries on a 
favored-nation status with Germany, in- 
cluding the United States) to 300 reichs- 
marks per 100 kilos is being proposed 
for all importations above the annual 
contingent. 

The German government is reported to 
be still neutral on the subject, but it is 
stated that the bill will have the support 
of several political parties in the reichs- 
|tag, with a fair prospect of favorable 
consideration although possibly not to 
the full extent desired by the German 
automobile industry. However, any in- 
crease in the automobile rate of duty and 
the limitation of the present conventional 
duties to given contingents can only be 
made effective after, Germany has se- 
|} cured an agreement on this matter with 
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Labor Situation 
Shows Progress 
WF 


Mr, Davis Finds Employ- 
ment Is Gaining 


v 


RESIDENT HOOVER was ad- 

vised by the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, at the regular 
meeting of the Cabinet Jan. 21 
that ‘for the first time since the 
stock market depression the tide 
of unemployment in the United 
States had undergone a change in 
the right direction. 

Mr. Hoover stated that the De- 
partment of Labor had reported to 
him that during the past 10 days 
there had been a distinct increase 
in emplovment all over the coun- 
try. 

From the time of the stock mar- 
ket depression to Dec. 25, the 
President said, there was a con- 
tinued decrease in employment. 
Now, however, he stated, the tide 
seems to have turned the other 
way with a substantial increase in 
employment. 





King of Great Britain Lauds 
‘Noble Inspiration’ of 
Delegates in London 


Present efforts toward disarmament 


| must be considered as merely the first 
| step in a program that America will 


prosecute without abatement, the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, stated 
Jan. 21 at the opening session of the Lon- 
don nayal limitations conference. Mr. 
Stimson’s address, which was made pub- 
lic by the Department, contained assur- 


| ances that the American delegation was 


prepared to cooperate fully, “and to con- 
tinue our appreciation of the difficulties 
of other nations as long as may be neces- 


| sary to achieve our purpose.” | 
| Addresses of the king of Great Brit- 
| ain, and delegates to the conference at 


London were broadcast over coast-to- 


| coast networks of both the National and 
| Columbia broadcasting 


systems. The 
Columbia System also broadcast an ad- 
dress by Senator Dill (Dem.),.of Wash- 
ington, preparatory to the international 
broadcast. (Senator Dill’s address is 
published in full text on page 2.) 

The conference opened in the royal gal- 


| lery of the Palace in Westminster with 
| an address of welcome by King George V 


of Great Britain, according to press re- 


| ports received at the Department. 


Effect of Railroad 


Unification on Texas 
Tax Policy in Doubt 


‘Commissioner Believes State 


Has Power to Fix Value of 
Properties on Basis of 
Business Done 


By F. C. Weinert 
Tax Commissioner, State of Texas 

What, if any, will be the effect of rail- 
road consolidation upon the taxing policy 
of this State with reference to railway 
corporations is yet to be developed. 
Our intangible tax law does not provide 
for the actual levy of any tax., It 
vides simply a’ trethod of ~ascertaininiz 
the going concern value of such cor- 
porations, the value “of their intangible 
properties, if any, to be assessed. and 
taxed by the regularly constituted au- 
thorities. Should it be held by the courts 
that consolidated groups are to be con- 
sidered units of property as well as of 
management and operation regardless 
of State lines, it is obvious that our 
intangible tax law will be'divested of 
much of its authority. 

As matters stand now the State has the 
power to require annual statements of 
financial and physical operations of such 
corporation doing business within the 
State, together with a statement of net 
earnings resulting therefrom. Neither 
Texas nor any other State has the power 
to compel such statements from an inter- 
state corporation having a corporate situs 
in another State. 

Power to Fix Value 


However, I am of the opinion that the 


State has, should and will have the power 
to fix a fair value upon their properties 


arising from business done in Texas and | 


a fair proportion of that arising from 


business done between Texas and other | 


States and tax them accordingly and by 
methods of its own. 
the method of arriving at a conclusion 
as it is the reasonableness of the con- 
clusion itself that counts. Where no in- 
jury results there is no reasonable 
ground for complaint. 

What the future may hold is, of course, 
one unknown quantity. 
however, that when it comes to practical 
power we cannot take from one and give 
to another without weakening that of the 
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It is not so much | 


We do know, | 


Motives Lauded . 

“T believe that you to whom your gov- 
ernments have intrusted the high mission 
of continuing the task begun at Washing- 
ton,” the king stated, “are animated with 
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Water Power and Fuel 
Production of Energy 
Is ‘Increased in 1928 


Yearly Consumption of Fuel 
Used in Generating Elec- 
tric Power by Public Util- 
ities Dropped 

Consistent gains in 1928 over 1927 in 
the ipftcase of electric power produced 
Nation’s public. utility. plants, and 


la comparative decrease in the consump- 
tion of various kinds of fuels used in the 


manufacture of electrical energy were| 


contained in the report compiled by the 
United States Geological Survey and 
made public, Jan. 21, by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

_The report is based on statistics com- 
piled from the operation of about 3,800 
electric public utility power plants which 


furnish electricity for public use and in-| 
clude the output of central stations, | 
municipal plants, electric railway plants, | 


plants operated by steam railroads gen- 
erating electricity for traction, Bureau 
of Reclamation plants, and that part of 
the production of electricity by manufac- 
turing plants which is sold for public use, 
The figures represent the net yearly out- 
put of all public utility power plants 
| having a capacity of 100 kilowatts or 
more. 

The report states that the yearly pro- 
duction of electrie power by public utility 
power plants im the United States in 
1928 amounted to 87,849,579,000 kilowatt- 
hours, as compared to 80,205,474,000 kilo- 
| watt-hours in 1927. Of this total, there 
were produced by water power 34,695,- 
| 591,000 kilowatt hours in 1928 and 29,- 
875,008,000 in 1927; and by the use of 
| fuels, 53,153,988,000 in 1928 and 50,330,- 
466,000 in 1927. 

The yearly consumption of fuel used 
in generating electric power by public 


have been as follows: 

Coal short tons, 
1927, 41,888,49°7. 

Fuel oil, barrels, 1928, 7,157,506; 1927, 
@,782,199. 

Natural gas, 1,000 cubic feet, 
77,326,408; 1927, 62,919,197. 


1928, 41,350,339; 





1928, 


‘Training of Airplane Mechanics 
Qutlired by Vocational Board 


+ 
| 


| Soviet Broadcast 


Industry Expands 
ate d , 


Board for Specialized Work- 
ers Emphasizes Need of 
Careful Workers 


The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has prepared a preliminary outiine 
of vocational training for airplane me- | 
chanics and aircraft engine mechanics, | 
the chief of trade and industrial edu-| 
cation service, Frank Cushman, stated) 
orally Jan. 21. 

This publication, which is regarded by | 
the Federal Board as preliminary be- | 
cause of the rapidly developing indus- | 
try, lays down the following introduc- | 
tory statement relative to the industry: | 

“The aeronautical industry, including ¥ 
the manufacture, operation, and main- 
tenance of airplanes of many different 
types, is a relatively new industry which 
has developed very rapidly during the 
past. few years." Such standards of 
knowledge and skill for those engaged 
in the industry as have been developed 
have been determined very largely by 
experimentation. Morover, no very def- 


| inite plan for training the mechanics | 


needed for the various classes of work 
to be performed has thus far been made | 
generally available. At the present time | 
the importance of the aeronautical in-| 
dustry and the increasing need for the | 
systematic training of men for it is | 
clearly apparent.” 

Mr, Cushman prepared the manuscript, 
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| 


utility plants is shown by the report to| 


in Moscow, 


Only 400,000 Receiving 
Sets in Operation 


v 


HE numbBer of broadcasting sta- 

tions im the Soviet Union in- 
creased from 1 in 1925, to 65 in 
1929, with a program calling for 
larger development of the industry 
outlined within the limitations of 
the five year plan, according to in- 
formation rom official Soviet 
sources, transmitted from Berlin to 
= Depaxtannet of Commerce, 
an. 


The five year plan provides for 
the building of 87 new stations of 
948 kilowatt total power, with 101 
subsidiary stations, for which a 
sum of 33,200,000 rubles (ap- 
proximately $16,000,000 nominally) 
has been assigned, it was stated, 
while 2,000,000 rubles of this 
amount have been allocated to the 
Communist — international station 


In 1928, it was estimated that 
326,000 receiving sets were in op- 
eration, imereasing to 400,000 in 
1929, of which about 10 per cent 
were in cities. 


To Spur Building 


| 
| (Of Homes Adopted 
Representatives of 60 Trade 
| Associations Lay Plans to 
| Accelerate Construction 
Before Government 


National Campaign 
Of Advertising Urged 


Secretary of Commerce Em- 
| phasizes Importance of Fi- 
| nancing and Recalls Methods 
Of Automobile Industry 


Pledging their combined resources in 
a united program to promote home 
building throughout the Nation, repre- 
sentatives of more than 6u trade ass0- 
| ciations and other groups allied with\ 
construction laid their plans for acceler- 
ating building activities before Govern- 
;ment representatives at the National 
| Business Survey Conference, called at 
lthe direction of President Hoover, at 
| the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, Jan. 21. : ‘ 
Emphasizing the necessity for unified 
action, the group proposed that various 
| field men be utilized from their respec- 
| tive organizations for State campaigns 
land that in addition $500,000 be spent 
during the year in national advertising 
and other media for disseminating in- 
formation before the public. ? 
| One of the first things the construction 
industry must do, the group decided, is to 
assure the public that basic conditions in 
the United States are sound and that 
prospective home owners can build with 
security. The financial problem must be 
ironed out, it agreed, so that money at 
favorable rates is available for home _ 
construction, and a widespread promotion 
/of home building, it believed, would tend 
to stimulate the flow of money for thig 


purpose, : 


Mr. Lamont Speaks Y 
The Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
|P. Lamont, in addressing the group, 
poet out teat 70 per wow of our na- 
| tional expenditures is for Tt 
i necessities and -s' that. the cons. 
| struction industry consider the. possis 
| bilities of swinging some of that pers 
centage in the direction of home owning» 
(The full text of his address will be 
found on page 3.) i 

The-Secretary stressed the importance 
of financing home builders and cited the 
methods of automobile manufacturers in 
selling cars as an aid that might be ap- 
plied in selling homes. Home owner 
ship, he said, contributes to better citi- 
zenship and gives a man a better status 
in his community. 

Points to Higher Costs 

At the same time, the Secretary ob- 
served, the curves of major commodity 
prices since the pre-war period show 
‘that many items have increased little 
land some, notably automobiles, have 
| shown a downward trend, “‘but the cost 
\of building a house has gone steadily 
|up and may be one of the causes for the 
| $800,000,000 falling off in house build- 
ing last year.” 

Referring to the present _need for 
| homes. to hold the group that it is “your 
| job to survey the market and to see what 
|you can do to widen the demand.” In 
| this connection, he stated that there is 
l“a veg! need for agencies from which 
| home owners can obtain disinterested ad- 
vice.” 
| Dr. John M., Gries,\chief of the new 
| division of public construction of the De- 
partment of Commerce, explained the ef- 
forts of the Government to remove those 
| barriers that interfere with or delay con- 
templated construction. 


Construction Expedited 

| “Federal, State, municipal and county 
|govenmments are busy pushing projects 
lout into the construction current daily. 
|Many projects which had been planned 
had not been launched. Some were 
lodged on rocks. Others were in still 





[Continued on Page & Column 7.) 


‘Newspapers Record 
Gain in Advertising - 


‘Increase of 40,000,000 Lines 
Is Shown for 1929 





Advertising in newspapers showed an 
lincrease of more than 40,000,000 lines 
| during 1929, based on reports from 1 
| newspapers in 30 leading cities, accord« 
ling to information made available by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, Jan. 21, the information 
having been compiled by the New York 
Evening Post statistical division. Nay 
tional advertising in magazines for the z 
current month. of January also showed ~ 
a substantial gain. 

The total number of lines used by 
| these papers for advertising in 1929 was 
| 1,442,868.931 and in the year before it 
was 1,402,248,743, it was shown. nn 
the year, 85 papers showed a gain, 3 
showed a loss and for 6 papers there — 
|was no comparison made. The city im ~ 
|which the largest gain was made was 
|New York, where an increase of more 
than 7,000,000 lines was re w 
' Detroit was next With a gain of 
|than 5,000,000 lines. Denver, where 
jeditions of the papers were discontinu 
in November, 1928, showed the largest, 
|loss, a decrease of about 6,000,000 lin 
being reported. ia 
| The increase in national advertis 
magazines for January was from $1 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column, 2)” 





“ AsPotent Factor 
For World Peace 


Senator . Dill Says Peoples 


Are Being Brought Closer 
T er and Better Un- 
derstan Criated 


Radio as a factor in promoting world 
peace and some of the major _achieve- 
ments of the radio industry were de- 
seribed Jan. 21 by Senator Dill (Dem.), 
of Washington, in an address delivered 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
preparatory to the international broad- 
cast of addresses delivered at the open- 
ing session of the London naval limita- 
tions conference. . 

“Radio will do more than anything else 
to give us a world language,” he said, 
“and this will be the American-English 


lan le 
is address follows in full text: 

This is the first speech I ever made be- 
fore breakfast or before daylight. 
Whether or not I have any listeners, I 
can not tell, but fortunately radio waves 
do not disturb the slumbers of those still 
at rest and for that I am glad. s 

But radio knows no hour and what is 
light or darkness here is somewhere else 
the dawn, high soon or eventide to those 
who hear this world broadcast by radio. 
The radio waves travel with the speed 
of light, that is, seven and one-half times 
around the earth in a single second. 

What does this mean? It means that| 
the radio waves will actually carry the, 
voice of King George to those who are 
listening in all over the world by radio; 
more quickly than the sound waves will 
carry his voice to those who sit 100 feet 
away in the Efnglish House of Lords. | 
The radio waves which carry his voice 
by radio travei a million times as fast| 
as the sound waves carry his voice to 
those in his presence. 


Supports World Peace 

It is this unimaginable speed that dis-| 
tinguishes radio and differentiates it| 
from every other means of communica- 
tion previously invented by man from) 
the Marathon runner and the pony ex-| 
press to the railroad and the airplane 
and makes it an international force that | 
can be used to maintain world peace | 
as no other force was ever used. 

At first we could use radio only for 
short distances for telegraphic pur- 
poses. Then we made it serve ships at 
sea. Then we used it to connect the| 
continents. Then we began’ to send) 
music and speech by radio for short dis- 
tances, then for longer distances “and| 
now we are talking around the world) 
by radio. 

I am glad to be able to assist the’ Co- | 
lumbia Broadcasting System  through| 
Station WMAL in the inauguration of| 
this use of radio as an international | 
force for peace. Having once begun such | 
use, nobody can foretell what it will yet} 
do for mankind all over the world. | 

In the past the telegraph has helped 
the newspapers to give early reports of | 
peace conferences but now the radio 
makes it possible for us here in Amer- | 
ica to hear the actual words of the king| 
of England, of the British premier and| 
of the other participating officials as| 
they open this naval peace conference. | 

Open Negotiations Permitted \ 

History tells us that one of the most} 
common causes of wars haye been secret 
treaties betweem great nations. - Presi- 
dent Wilson and William J. Bryan fought 
for open covenants openly arrived at and | 
the diplomacy of the open door. Yet 
never in their wildest dreams have any 
advocates of public international con- 
ferences ever visioned a peace conference | 
with the common people of the: world| 


oe 





around, listening to the words of welcome | 
by the king and premier of the country) 
where the peace conference is being held. 

Only the speed of radis and the uni- 
versal democracy of radio could make| 
this possible. Radio is not only prac-| 
tically instantaneous in its covering of | 
the earth, but it is a one-way. mass com-| 
munication that reaches 
everywhere. 
by which we can make it private or se- 


cret. Its.glory in America is that it is | 


open to all and free to all for the mere 
trouble of tuning in. 

The first basis of peace is acquaintance 
and understanding. Radio will make that 
possible as nothing else has ever done. 
Radio has the power to make ts feel 


| both 


everybody, | 
There is no known means | 


- 
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States 


Proceedings of January 21, 1930 
The Senate wee: 


x m., Jan, 21, Senator Blease; 
(Dem.), of South Carolina, called at- 
tention to a mistake in. ma 
printed in the Congressional Record 
at his request. 

“I believe the misrepresentations are 
done purposely at the printing office,” 
said he. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
said that similar mistakes have been 
made in his articles. Senator Fess 
(Rep.), of Ohio, concurred in Mr. 
Blease’s view that the reporting staff 
was not to blame. 

The Senate proceeded with consid- 
eration of the tariff bill (detailed dis- 
cussion on page). 

A message from the House announced 
the passage of two House bridge bills. 
These were passed by the Senate unan- 
imously. 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 


EN THE SENATE met at 11 a. + spoke on experts 
ENATE : 


of the Tariff Com- 
on page 2.) 

A m from President Hoover 
idememstted several nominations. (De- 


tails on page 3.) 
A SECOND message from the Presi- 
dent asked an appropriation of 
$5,000 for United States participation 
“in-an Inter-American Conference on 
* Bibliography. 

The chair appointed Senators John- 

son (Rep.), of California, and Fletcher 

Dem.), ‘of Florida, as a committee on 
lisposition of useless papers, at the 
request of the Department of Com- 
merce. . 

Tariff -debate continued until the 
Senate recessed at 4:48 p. m. On mo- 
tion of Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
Finance Committee chairman, until 11 
a. m., Jan. 22. 


a 


A 


The House of Representatives’ 


HE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 21. # Representative Oliver 


After the chaplain’s prayer, the 
journal of the preceding session was 
read. A number of requests were made 
and granted for extension of remarks 
in the Congressional Record. 

Representative Tucker (Dem.), of 
aamay Ky., spoke on Robert E. 

ee. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., discussed the question 
of denaturization of alcohol, and said 
a bill of Representative Sirovich 
(Rep.), of New. York City, on that sub- 
ject, if enacted, would be disastrous to 
industries and prohibition en- : 
forcement. (Details of Mr. Cramton’s 


(Dem.), of 
New York City, advocated construc- 


tion of express’ highways in eastern 
congested . districts. 
Representative Allgood (Dem.), of 
Allgood, Ala. urged use of Federal 
aid for elimination of toll bridges. | 
Representative Stobbs (Rep.), of | 
Worcester, Mass., declared that, in 
States where road building costs are 
oyer $30,000 per mile with the max- 
imum cost allowed under the Federal 
aid Jaw being $30,000, the State gov- 
ernments are not receiving the 50 per 
cent contribution intended by the law. 
Representtive Colton (Kep.), of 





speech are printed on page 1.) 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New. York City, said that disorders 


which some have attributed to inflam- | 


| RE 


matory speeches were due to ‘prohibi- 
tion itself, that those favoring repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment are 
going to continue to fight and not 
submit to suppression of free speech. 
(Details of Mr. LaGuardia’s speeth 
are on page 1.) 
a 


appropyiations for Federal aid to 


the States for highway construction, | 


increasing the appropriations from 


$75,000,000, as at present, to $125,- | 
000,000 each year for three years, was | 


then called up, under a special rule, 
by Representative Purnell (Rep.), of 
Attica, Ind. Mr. Purnell said he knew 
of nothing better to bring’ farmer and 
market together than good roads. 
Representative Sabath (Dem.), of 
Chicago, Ill., said the blame for the 
recent stock market collapse rests on 


the “‘prosperity” statements of former | 


President Coolidge, President Hoover 


and Secretary of Treasury Mellon. He | 


declared speculation was due to state- 
ments made by them, and asked for 
investigation. Gambling on the~ 
change was the 
ployment, Mr. Sabath said. 
s 
EPRESENTATIVE 
(Rep.), .of Des . Moines,. Iowa, 
chairman of the House Gommittee on” 
Roads, in charge‘ of the bill, said 
$1,700,000,000 was expended’ in road ° 
construction in the United States, last 
year, and that the raad construction . 
pregram, this year, for the. country. 
as a whole probably would rede 


| $2,000,000,000. 


Plan of Reimbursing (Production of Cement 


Indians Is Discussed 


Senate Group Hears Mr. Frear 


On Federal Policy 


~ 
Representative Frear (Rep.), of Hud- 
son, Wis., testified’ before the) Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs Jan. 21° in 
jregard to the reimbursement; policy of 
|the Federal Government fo? irrigation 


jand road and bridge projects ndian 


| Lands Committee urged legislation to 


| objections to certain limitations in the 
| tion. 


HE BILL (H. R. 5616) to authorize | nearer $100,000 a mile. 


Vernal, Utah,. chairman of the Public 


permit . Federal . road 
across public domains. 


construction 


A 
PRESENTATIVES Treadway 
(Rep.); of Stoekbridge, Mass., and 
Beedy (Rep.), of Portland, Me., raised 


law regarding costs of road construc- 
Mr. Beedy said that in Maine, 
this cost, instead of $30,000 a mile, is 
He suggested 
that the House Committee on Roads 


| 


Pt 


|larly have been disappointed in that the 


| ketings by probably a quarter of a bil- 
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Said to Reduce 
Farmers’ Income 


Recession: in Industry De- 

.clared to Curtail. Buying 

. .Power and Sales of Agri- 
cultural Products u 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


this recent falling off in industrial de- 
mand. 


From the standpoint of farmers, who 
produce food products, the influence of 
the business recession of the past seven 
months arises from the reduction in in- 
dustrial employment, wage ‘earnings, 
and the buying power of consumers.) 
Already the fact that factory Rockers 
have had their earnings reduced if re- 
cent months has influenced the farmers’ 


aa 
z 


“wef 
‘ 


| money returns for their current market- 


ings. : 
For example, butter prices are now 


about 10 cents lower than they ordinarily 
| are at this time of the , ear, and. while 
| part of the drop in butter prices is due to 


increased production, a considerable part 
is due to the failure of consumers to 
buy as much as they usually do. In other 
commodities the influence of the lower 
level of consumer purchasing power is 
being reflected in their failure to make 
seasonal advances such as might be, ex- 
pected from the existing supply situa- 
tion. Wheat and potato growers particu- 


expected seasonal advances have not as 
yet materialized. 

The prices of other food products are 
also definitely influenced by a change in 
the domestic business situation from a 
state of prosperity to,one of recession or 
depression. In the past Summer, truck 
crop producers, for example, received 
about 10 per cent more for the combined 
marketings of truck crops than they re- 
ceived in 1924 or 1927 when business con- 
ditions were not so good; and in the past 
few weeks there has-also been a reduced 
demand for certain meat products. 

Farmers’ Income Reduced 

If we take all farm products into ac- 
count it appears that the present busi- 
ness recession and the break in the stock ! 
market have already reduced the farm-/ 
ers’ money income for this season’s mar- 


lion dollars compared with what was ex- 
pected at the beginning of the season, or 
about 2.3 per cent of the year’s cash re- 
ceipts. 


mines © 


ee 


Mr. Stimson on Fells 


King of Great Britain Lauds 


‘ AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


ARE_PRESENTED 
Pustisnen Wirsout CoMMENT sy THE UNITED States DAILY 


at Limitation First Step, 


London Conference 


‘Motives and ‘Noble Inspira- 


tion’ of Delegates of Nations 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


d 

seasie salaied intentions of working, not 
with any selfish and periecively national. 
istic purpose, but with noble inspiration 
and resolve to remove once for all 
this ulay obstacle from the path of 
ordered and civilized progress.” ; 

Following the ‘king’s address, the 
spokesmen of Great Britain, France, the 

nited States, Italy, Japan and all the 
British dominions are reported to have 
pledged their countries to a conscientious 
| effort to arrive at an agreement that | 
would be mutually beneficial. 
| Ramsay MacDonald, prime minister of | 
Great Britain, was nominated permanent | 
chairman of the conference by Secre- 
tary Stimson,. it. was stated, and was 
chosen unanimously for this post. Upon 
the completion of the delegate’s speeches, 
and a brief informal discussion, the con- 
ference adjourned until 10 a. m., Jan. | 
23, when discussions are scheduled to be 
resumed at St, James Palace. 

Delegates of the five powers who 
i spoke at the conference are: Secretary 
of State Stimson, United States; Prime 
Minister MacDonald, Great Britain; 
Andre ‘Tardieu, Prime Minister of 
France; Dino Grandi, Foreign Minister of 
Italy; Reijiro Wakatsuki, head of the | 
Japanese delegation. 
Success of Conference 
Forecast by Mr. Stimson 
moved by the significance of the speeches 
we have just heard, the cordial and ‘hos- 
pitable welcome extended to us by his | 
majesty the king and the wise analysis 
of our problems which has been so 
Messages of Good Will 

Exchanged With Mexico 

Expressions of mutual appreciation and | 
good will in connection with the recent 
visit to the United States of the Mexican 
President-elect. Ortiz Rubio were con-| 
tained in telegrams exchanged between 
President Hoover and the. provisional 
president of Mexico, Emilio Portes Gil. 
The message from Senor Portes Gil as 
made public by the Department of State, 
reads as follows in full text: 


Mr. Stimson’s address follows in full 
text: 


We: are profoundly impressed and 


| 
| 
| 





| labors. 


a later date. 


movingly presented by the prime- min- 
ister. 

I am so convinced that all members ot 
‘this conference share the lofty idealism 
that has beef expressed in.the two pre- 
ceding speeches that I look forward with 
confidnt hope to the success of our 


I deem it an auspicious event that our 
first meeting at this conference in which 
there must be'a spirit of understanding 
and cooperation should take place in the 
houses of parliament which have for 
Americans a deep significance as the 
cradle of our jurisprudence and of our 
fundamental ideas of human liberty. 

The use of international conferences 
of this sort for, the purpose of limiting 
and reducing armaments is a_ recent 
development in world affairs, so recent 
that a number of our colleagues at this 
table participated in the labors of the 
Washington conference, the first of the 
series of efforts devoted to this great 
end. 

That conference was a first, step on 
the long road of international endeavor 
in limitation and reduction upon which 
the world has started. We may well feel 
that this beginning was a momentous 
event in the history of the human race; 
we, may derive a legitimate gratifica- 
tion from the knowledge that we have 
lived in days when for the first time 
human thoughts and desires for dis- 
armament reached practical and tangible 
expression. ‘ 

I feel it is important to emphasize the 
fact that we do not look upon this 
effort toward disarmament as final. 
Naval limitation is a continuous pro- 
céss. We regard disarmament as a goal 
to be reached by successive steps, by 
frequent revision’ and improvement. 
Human affairs are not static, but are 
moving and we believe improving. 

A solution reached today, however per- 
fect, may not respond to conditions at 
We sincerely hope that 
increased feeling of security may enable 
still more drastic reduction in the future. 
For that reason we feel that the sound 





and obvious course is to reach such agree- 


ments as it may be possible now, with 


the knowledge that they are open to revi- 
| sion at appropriate periods. 


We are convinced that in attacking 


“In the name of the people and of the now the neval problem we are following 
;government of Mexico, I take great|the practical and common - sense 
pleasure in expressing to your excellency | We believe that any solution whic 
my most cordial thanks for the welcome ¢2n make of this, problem will be a tan- 


ath. 
we 


hold hearings to get to the bottom of 
the matter. 


The debate on the measure over, 
the bill was passed on a viva voce vote. 
(Detailed: discussion on page 1.) 

The House took up for consideration 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 7, provid- 
ing for the appointment of a joint con- 
gressional committee to investigate 
the pay and allowances of the Army; 
Navy, Marine Corps, the Coast and 


| Geodetic Survey, and the Public Health 


Service. 


Farmers may well ask if it is true 
that the break in the stock market has 


| ucts for it is difficult om the face of things 
' to see the connection between them. 
That effect arises in two days. Stock 
market losses throw uncertainty into the 
business situation and lead to unemploy- 
ment, and consequently to reduced con- 
sumer buying power. The other way in 
which a marked decline in speculation in- 
fluences the farmer is the direct sympa- 


| 


| really affected the prices of farm prod- 


shown in the United States to the presi-| gible contribution to the success of the 
dent-elect of Mexico, Don Pascual Ortiz) Wider problem of general disarmament. 
| Rubio, and in which different receptions;, There is a relationship between the 
and ceremonies the frank spirit of sin-|!and, sea, and air forces which consti- 
cere friendship which happily unites the| tutes national defense. We believe that 
two countries and governments was ® limitation of any one of these will con- 
clearly demonstrated.” tribute to an enlightened limitation of 
President Hoover’s reply read as fol-| the. others. ae Sie 
lows in full text: While the greatest contribution my 
I have received your excellency’s mes- | Country can make to the general cause 
sage of Jan. 18. Both Mrs. Hoover and|°f disarmament is in naval matters, still 
myself were very happy to have the|it must not be forgotten that our ulti- 
president-elect of Mexico and Senora de|™ate aim is a general solution of the 





a | 


cause of much pnem- >| 


DOWELL.| 


on 
together, think together, and live to- ; "servations. : . 
gether and act together. Radio trans-| The hearing was held to discuss the 
forms « human personality into an elec-| necessity of legislation in regard to the 
trical force which penetrates water and|reimbursement policy. 
air, walls and mountains as easily as} Mr. Frear charged that three years 
light passes through glass. ‘Today we ago. there was donetructaa on the Navajo 
begin to use it as a means of helping: reservation in Arizona, 4 bridge over the 
men and women all over the earth to| Colorado River at Lees Ferry at a cost 
understand one another better andjof $100,000, and that this amount. w. 
thereby make all nations better friends.| charged to the reimbursement fund o 
When I think of radio, I think of the|the Navajo Indians. He declared ‘that 
spirit of youth. Whatever it desires,/on a trip of inyestigation he found: “not 
it dares to try.- This spirit of youth|one person or house within 35 milés of 
has brought radio to its present state of|the site of the bridge on the reservation 
development and is already making it|side, or within 75 miles on the other.” 
serve mankind beyond even the imagina-|He said there was at the time no ap- 
tions of the wisest padio engineers of a| proach to the bridge, and that such a 
few years ago. Whatit-will yet do for|road would cost approximately $300,000. 
mankind nobody ean foretell. '“Not one Indian in ten benefitted from 
Peoples Brought Together — the project,” he declared, “and they knew 
Radio binds together the inhabitants | nothing about it at the time it was put 
of the far places of the earth. The| through.” 
rancher on the plains, the working man} 


invalid on the sick bed, the mariner at) on the San Juan reservation. 


A 

EPRESENTATIVES Bankhead 

(Dem.), of Jasper,. Ala.; Butler 
(Rep.), of. Chicago; Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., and Snell: (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., joined in a debate over - 
the interpretation of*the wording of 
the resolution. The chair ruled that 
any bill introduced by the joint com- 
mittee would be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

Representative Garner, minority 
leader, said he was opposed to the ap- 
pointment of joint committees and sug- 
gested that the House appoint a ‘com- 
mittee to'draft a bill. The resolution 
was passed by a.viva Voice vote. (De- 
stailed discussion on page 12.) ra 

The House adjourned at 4:55 p: m., 





| Is Reduced in December | 


The production of 11,215,000 barrels of, 
Portland cement for Detember and ship- 
ments of 5,908,000 barrels were a. de- 
crease of 8 and 20 per cent, respectively, 
from the totals of the corresponding 
imonth of 1928, according te a statement 
issued Jan. 20 by the Bureaw of Mines, 
| Department of Commerce. »Preliminary 

totals for last year show deereases of 3.5 
| per cent in production and 3,7 per cent 
/in shipments from the 1928 totals, ac- 
e statement, which follows 


| cording to th 
| in full text: 
The Portland cement industry in. De- 
| cember, 1929, produced 11,215,000. bar- 
,rels, shipped 5,908,000 barrels from the 
| mills, and had in stock at the end-of the 
|month 23,519,000 barrels, according to 
the United States Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. The production 
of Portland cement in December, 1929, 


ents a decrease of 20 per cent, as com- 


|cent higher than a year ago. 
a of 3.5 per cent in production 


final totals for 1928. 


| speculative future exchanges. 


| pertinent question why their products} with, and that they had been guarded, 


thetic response between the stock prices} Ortiz Rubio as our guests. I am most 
and the prices of farm products on the! gratified to learn that Senor Ortiz Rubio 
enjoyed his visit to the United States of 
America, and .I assure your excellency 
that the reception which he received here 
may. be taken indicating the feeling 
of friendship which the Government and! 


Almost day by day during September, 
October, and the first two weeksief No 
vembér, both: cotton and whéat ‘futures 
went down with the stock market as it 


declined in drastic proportions:: Since people-of this country bear toward their 
then they have recovered as stock prices 


sister Republic of Mexico. 
have risen somewhat. In the case-of 
cotton prices, the decline has mnpennel Texas Election Contest 
to about 2 cents a pound and in the case 
of wheat over 15 ote a bushel. Befor e House Committee 
Causes Are Suggested 

While some of these declines may have} The House Committee on Elections No. 
been due to supply factors and to a/3 continued, Jan, 12, its hearings of the 
weakening domestic demand, it is ap-| contest of Harry M. Wurzbach: (Rep.). 
parent that a good part of the weakness | against Augustus McCloskey (Dem.), of 
in these farm products was due to the|San Antonio, Tex.. incumbent, for the 
speculative situation not at all related|seat in Congress from the 14th Texas | 
to the fundamental supply situation, for | District. 
the latter did not change materially dur- Counsel for’ Mr. McCloskey, John H. 
ing that period. 3 Bickett Jr., asserted that there is no evi- 

Farmers may therefore raise the very | dence that the ballots have been tampered 


should be subject to the uncontrolled ex-| either under lock and key or locked in a} 


disarmament problem and a consequent 


its a decrease of 8 per cent, and ship- | 
e. 


red with December, 1928. Portland ce- | 
ment stocks at the mills were 2.6 per | 


| The preliminary totals for 1929 show | 


| 
| 





The statistics here presented are com- | 


cessive speculative situations that de- 
velop now and then in the security mar- 
kets, when they are already in the na- 
ture of things subject to the uncontrolled 
weather hazards. 

In concluding discussion of the effect 
of business conditions in the farmers’ in- 
come we should perhaps note that there 
; are a few benefits, such as the greater 
|farm labor supply which the reduced 


| factory employment situation creates, at | 


lower farm wages, and the greater. sup- 
ply of farm credit in certain sections at 
possibly somewhat reduced interest rates. 
Some benefit may also accrue to farmers 
from lower nonagricultural products, and 
farmers may well plan to take advantage 
of these lower costs by making some 
permanent farm improvements, but by 
and large \these benefits do not offset’ the 
effect that business conditions have on 
the farmers’ money income. 

It is’ just as much to the interest of 
farmers that business activity be stabil- 
ized to obviate excessive changes in city 
buying power as it is to the business man 


| that farmers avoid excessive fluctuations 
and 3.7 per cent in shipments from the | 


in their output and in their purchasing 
power. 


The above address was delivered 


‘whether the ballots had been tempered 


: . ; . Representative Frear discussed a simi-| 
in the city, the miner in the hills, the | jg, project over the Rio Grande River, | 


piled from reports for December from | 
all manufacturing plants except two, for | 
which estimates have been included in | 
lieu of actual returns. | 


Jan. 21 during the “Farm and Home 
Radio Hour,” over WRC and affli- 
ated stations of the National Board- 
casting Company. 

OLSON 





sealed vault, since the election. 
Counsel for Mr. Wurzbach, Hugh R. 
Robertson. declared “they didn’t know” 


with or not, and asked the Committee to 
go into the evidence they would present 
regarding the qvestion of fraudulent 


ballots, 
House Committee Studies | 
Legislation on Immigration | 


| 
| 





The Free bill (H. R. %258), to grant | 
preference within the quota to certain | 
aliens trained an¢ skilled'in a particular | 
art, craft, technique, business or science, | 
was discussed before the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, at a hearing Jan. 21. 

The Second Assistant Secretary of | 
Labor, W. W. Husband, appeared before | 
the Committee advising that instances | 
have occurred where the Free bill would | 
have proven a useful measure, 


Old Age Pensions Are Set 
For Hearing Feb. 20 and 21 
The House Committee on Labor, at a | 


meeting Jan. 21, decided to hold hearings 
on the subject of old-age pensions on | 


lesseniny of the risks of war. For that 
reason, however great the achievements 
of this conference in regard to the naval 
problem, our zeal in the general cause | 
of. disarmament: and -ourefforts to con- 
tribe. to the success: of future endeav- 
ors in other fields will continue unabated. 

We have endeavored to study the par- 
ticular problems and difficulties of the 
other nations as well as our own. We 
have come here to try to find a solution 
acceptable to all, of benefit to all, and 
of benefit to the peace and stability of 
the world. There are many problems 
we know, but each problem before us 
seems to us far outweighed by oppor- 
tunity to serve civilization. We are 
ready to stay here until the problems are 
solved, until the opportunities are 
grasped and until we can give to the 
world an agreement that will carry us 
happily on to the time when we meet 
again in the same spirit to look over the 
situation anew. ; 

Mr. Chairman, we have had relations 
with. members of each delegation here} 
which have givén us the assurance of 
the good will, patience and wisdom which 
they will contribute to the success of our | 
endeavors. We assure you on our part! 
that we are prepared to cooperate in 
the fullest measure, to do our utmost to 
appreciate the difficulties of others, and 
to continue such work as long as may 








Herein, BEING 


* 
Senator George 4 


Questions Ability 
Of Tariff Experts 


Protests Insertion of Memo- 
randum in Congressibnal 
Record to Correct His Re- 
marks on Felt Hats 


Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, a 
members of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, declared on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, Jan. 21, during tariff debate, that 
the Tariff Commission “has been packed 
with sugar and wool experts,” so that 
“there is no difficulty in finding experts 
that will undertake to sustain any duty 
upon these two products.” 

Mr. George’s remarks were occasioned 
by a statement inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record the preceding day by 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 
vurportin;; to correct statements made on 
the floor by the Georgia Senator @uring 
debate, Jan. 18, on wool hat bodies. 

Mr. Walsh explained, after Senator 
George had begun his remarks, that the 
memorandum referred to had_ been 
handed to him by an expert, and that he 
had put it into the Congressional Record 
in the absence of Mr. George, assuming 
he would have done so himself if present. 


Statements Defended 


Not only were his remarks on the 
previous occasion correct, said Senator 
George, but there was “not a single mis- 
statement in my entire statement, even 
according to the expert’s statement. 

“The figures I used have been re- 
peated by the experts; and my statement 
is absolutely correct according to infor- 
mation submitted to me by the Tariff 
Commission,” he declared. 

“If the experts serving the Tariff 
Commission have nothing better to do 
than to follow the debate and submit 
what they consider a statement of facts, 
as in this: case, I can very well under- 
stand why these so-called experts not 
only manifest. a. keen interest in wool, 
but why their service to the people of 
this country is entirely and uttegly 
worthless and useless. 

Criticism of Experts 

_ “Touch sugar, touch wool, and there 
is no difficulty in finding experts that 
will undertake to sustain any duty upon 
these two products, for the simple rea- 
son that the Tariff Commission has been 
packed with sugar and wool experts; 
and the President of the United States, 
on the very day when we were about to 
take the vote on the sugar duty, desig- 
nated Broussard, the representative of 
sugar equally with wool, to be the chair- 
man of that Commission hereafter. 

“The figures I inserted are correc - 
cording to the correction made be ¥: 
experts. But this expert has deliberately 
sought to impress the Senate with a false 
conclusion, because he says there has not 
been any decrease in the domestic pro- 
duction of wool hat bodies worn by 
women. 

Accuracy of Statistics 

“It is true that the production for 
the -entire year 1928 was 6,434,227. 
But the production for the first nine 
months of 1929 was 6,362,614, showing 
upon its face an actual increase in the 
domestic production of women’s felt hat 
bodies; and every expert on that Com- 
mission who is not there to represent 
sugar and wool knows it. : 

“Mindful of the exceeding kindness of 
the expert, mindful of his tender solici- 
tude for the facts and for my reputation 
for some degree of. accuracy, perhaps, 
in stating the facts, he prepared the, 
statement and brought it down here 
when every statement that he make 
is literally within the very language 
and words made by me on Jan. 18.” 

Senator Blease Concurs 

Senator Blease (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, joined in Mr. George’s opinion, 
stating: 

“T’ve never seen an expert yet—in a 
law practice of over 40 years—who 
didn’t swear on the side the money is 
on. I have no respect for any expert 
who is paid by either side.” 


be necessary to achieve our purpose.. Our 
people demand of us a success; they 
recognize the disaster that a failure of 
this conference would bring to their dear- 
est hopes, and they are determined that 
we shall succeed. ‘ 
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sea, the pilot in the clouds—all. are a| 
part of the vast audience of radio in 
every land. 

Radio will do more than anything else 
to give us a world language and it will 
be the American-English language. 
American broadcasting stations are the 
most numerous and the most powerful. 


American programs are the most inter- | 


esting and entertaining. 


Through American and English sta- | 


' tions all the world soon can listen in, 
and all the civilized people of the world 
| -will come to know one another better day 
) by day. As they know one another bet- 
| ter, they will be less likely to hate one 
@nother and when they refuse to hate 
| each other, no kings or presidents, par- 
| liaments or congresses will be able to in- 
duce the common people of the world to 

| go out and kill ome another by organized 


murder and assassination under the | 


| guise of war. 


’ Senate Ratifies Treaties 
i. Ne 


Feb. 20 and 21. 
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place in the world, $10 a year. 
Canada or foreign countries. 


With Egypt and Estonia 


John Collier, of the American Indian| 
| Defense Asmsociation, Inc., told the Com- 
| mittee that the reimburseable debt policy | | 
|of the Government in regard to the In¢}* 
dians can not be dealth with in any oné 
|general act. He told the committee ea 
individual project must, be dealt wi 
separately if justice is to be done t 
Indians. 

L. D. Arnold, superintendent of the i s 
Klamath reservation, in Oregon, testi- Production and consumption of pea-| 
fied to the’ Committee that irrigation | nuts in the United States during 1929 | 
projects on the Klamath reservation have | Showed substantial increases over the 
not been successful, and that the momey| average for the preceding five years, 
spent s been of no benefit to the In-| while the imports fell to the lowest point 
dians. /“The Indians are charged $1 per in’ post-war years with the exception of 
acre for maintenance and operation of | 1922, according to the foodstuffs divi- 
the irrigation project,” he said, “whether | sion, Department of Commerce, Jan, 20. 
or not they use the water. Some of the| Domestic production. is estimated at 
land reached by the water is alkali, and | 930,700,000 pounds (unshelled basis) for 
is hurt by the application of the water,|1929 and compares with 855,100,000 
and some of the land is above the irriga- | pounds harvested in 1928 and represents 
tion level, and cannot be reached.” an increase of almost 40 per cent over 
| Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Moritana, | the average output from 1923 to 1927, it 
lat the conelusion of the hearing declared | was stated. Apparent total consumption 
|that “we must either reorganize our pol-| for last year is estimated at 894,400,000 
icy in regard to the Indigns, or prepare | pounds based on the 1928 production plus 
for them becoming paupers at the mercy:| imports and less exports during. the first 





Gain for Last Y 


ubstantial Inc 





Domestic Production of Peanuts Shows 


ear as: Imports Decline 


rease_im Consumption Also Is Recorded; 
Trade With Canada Lower 


Imports of peanuts during the first 11 
months of 1929 decreased mote than 50 
per cent when compared with 1928 and 
were almost 30 per cent under the figures 
for 1927, it “te stated, chiefly due to the 
large domestié crops of the last two 
years. Exports from the producing areas 
in North China, during the first half of 
1929 to European ports, Japan and South 
China ports more than doubled, as, com- 


pared to the corresponding months in 
1928. 


It is not the intention of the Commit- 
tee to confine these hearings to any par- 
ticular bill, nor is it expected that legis- 
lation will result from these hearings, | 
according to the Committee. ,The pur- 
posé is to make the hearings educational 
in character, both sides being given full 
opportunity to be heard. 


| Postal Officials Study 
Direct Ship Line to Manila 
Establishment of a direct steamship | 


line from San Francisco to Manila. is 
still under consideration by postal offi- 
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cials, it was stated orally Jan. 21 at the 
Post Office Department. 

The matter has been taken under ad- 
visement by the interdepartmental sub- 
committee on ucean mai contracts which 
met at the Department, but the Second 


The decline in the United States pea-| Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving: 
nut trade with Canada may be accounted | Glover, chairman, was not prepared to | 
for by the retention there for home con-|issue a statement regarding its recom, 
| sumption of large quantities of Chinese | mendations. 
nuts, some of which in past years would The Postmaster General believes that 
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11 months of 1929, or less than 4 per 


_ The 
wing treaties: 
© Conciliation with Egypt, 
whington, Aug. 27, 1929; arbitration 


Sr 


~~ 
n 


conciliation with Estonia, 


& 


Senate on Jan. 20 ratified the fol-| 
signed in 
signed in Washington, Aug. 


nny | cent below the record breaking consump- 
|signed in Tallinn, Aug. 27, 1929; and|tion total-of 1928, it was shown. This 
jarbitration with Estonia, signed in Tal-| decrease was due largely to the decline 
{ linn, Aug, £7, 1929. ee of 9,500,000 pounds in production during 

All four treaties were reported. favor- | 1928 and an unusually large decrease in 
| ably from the Committee on Jan. 8 imports, it was: explained, 


have been transhipped into the United 
States, it was disclosed. Transhipments 
|of Chinese peanuts from Japan, Hong 
Kong and Kwantung showed an aggre- 
gate increase of 295,000 pounds in 1929, 
vies compared wit!. the 11 months of 
8. "7 





the establishment of a direct service to 
Manila would save much time. Manila 
is now reached via ports of Japan and 
China. A new direct service would save 
a week to 10 days, it was pointed out. 

The Committee has received applica- 
tions for the route. 
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ummary Trials | 
Soncht in Minot | 
Prohibition Cases 


Two Bills Offered ‘in House 
To Carry Out Recom- 
mendations Made by Law 
Enforcement Commission‘ 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
ney General of the United States and 
now chairman of the Law Enforcement | 
Commission, and Dean Roscoe Pound, a 
member of the Commission. 

One of the Christopherson bills (H. R. 
8913) proposes to amend the -national 
prohibition act in the definition of “cas- 
ual or slight violations,” and _ provides | 
fines up to $500 or six months’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor, or both. 


Trial by Commissioners Sought 


wther bill. (H. R. 8914) is entitled 
“to provide for summaty prosecution of 
slight or casual violations of the na- 
tional | prohibition act,” and embodies 
textually the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion regarding pleading before United 
States Commissioners, demand for trial | 
by jury, and other procedure. It speci- | 
fies fees the Commissioners may collect | 
and empowers circuit judges in each cir- 
cuit to maké rules for details of prac- 
tice to carry out this proposed law. Both 
measures were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. { | 
< Mr. Christopherson stated orally that | 
tre ‘subcommittee felt satisfied as to the 
constitutionality of both measures. The | 
plan, he said, is that the Judiciary Com- | 
mittee refer the two bills to the subcom- | 
mittee, of which -+he is chairman. He; 
said he hopes the subcommittee will be | 
able to hold hearings beginning Jan. 24. | 





The hearings, he said, would be open. |. 


Constitutionality Considered 

_Chairman Wickersham, of the Commis- ; 
sion, said after the executive session that | 
the question of constitutionality as well | 
as other questions propounded by mem- | 
bers had been discussed by Dean Pound | 

d himself. He said the main subject | 

séussed was that of trials before the | 
United States Commissioners: Asked re- | 
gardjng the plans of his Commission, Mr. ' 
Wickersham said that it would meet Feb. | 
5 but that he was not sure as to whether 
there would be any reports to make pub- 
lie at that time. | 

The first Christopherson bill (H. R., 
8913), contains the amendment proposed | 
by the Commission on pages 17 and 24 of | 
the Commission’s report (House Docu- | 
ment 252). For the purposes of prosecu- | 
tion, the following are given as casual 
or slight violations: (1) Unlawful posses- 
sion of intoxicating liquor; (2) single 
€: of small quantities by persons not 
engaged in habitual violation of the law; 
(3) unlawful making of small quantities 
where no other person is employed; (4) : 
assisting in making or transporting as a! 
casual employe only; (5) transporting 
of small quantities by persons not habitu- 
ally engaged in transportation of illicit 
liquors or habitually employed as vio- 
lators of the law. } 

The second Christopherson bill (H. R. | 
8914) embodies the amendment proposed | 
on page 25 of the Commission report, | 
and sets ‘forth that in prosecutions by | 


acomplaint or information for casual or | 


slight violations of title II of the prohi- | 
bition: act, the accused shall plead to 
the complaint of information before the 
United States commissioner, and gives 
certain procedure. 
Hearings to Be Started 

Both of the Senate Judiciary subcom-! 
ittees appointed to investigate legis- | 


m 
Giidon for a transfer of the Prohibition | 


Bureau to the Department of Justice | 
and the trial of first prohibition offend- | 
ers by United States commissioners took | 
initial steps Jan. 21 to obtain informa- | 
tion on these subjects. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the subcommittee on his bill | 
(S. 3084) to transfer prohibition ad- | 
ministration from the Treasury Depayt- | 
ment to the Justice Department, said | 
orally that hearings will begin Jan. 22 or | 
Jan. 23 with Chairman Wickersham and | 
Dean Pound as the first witnesses. Later, | 
he stated, it is planned to call on the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew Mellon. | 


Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of. Oregon, 
chairman of the subcommittee which is | 

inquire imto the bill (S. 50) of Sena-| 
tor Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, to have 
commissioners try -first prohibition of-| 
fenders, has communicated with Attor- ; 
ney General Mitchell and Chairman 
Wickersham, asking for reports on the} 
measure. Further activities by his com- 
mittee will await the arrival of these | 
reports, he explained orally. 


Bill on Denaturants Opposed 

In his speech in the House, Repre- 
sentative Cramton said that the slogan 
“poison alcohol” has an appeal to the 
unthinking, but that enactment of the 
bill (H. R. 8815) of Representative Siro- | 
vich (Dem.), of New York, for discon- 
tinuance of all denaturants in such alco- | 
hol, with certain exceptions, “would be | 
a catastrophe to industry.” 

The Sirovich bill would discontinue all 
denaturants except pyridine, malachite 
green and diethylpthalate and it would 
expressly eliminate the use of methyl] al- 
cohol, commonly knawn as wood alcohol. 

Representative La Guardia told the; 
House that “we shall not cease our ef- 
forts nor our utterances in exposing ex- 
isting conditions, in pointing to the 
wholesale, universal disregard and vio- 
lations of the law, to sustain our. con- 
tention that the prohibition law is im- 
possible of enforcement.” 


Chemicals Rejected 


Proposals for making aleohol and other 
intoxicating liquors unfit for beverage 
purposes, advanced by Representative | 
Sirovich (Dem.), of New York, were 
characterized on Jan. 21 by, the Com- 
missioner of Prohibition, Dr. James M. 
Doran, as “an out-and-out aid to the boot- 
legger.” ; 

Mr. Sirovich named three chemicals to 
be used in making intoxicants unfit for 
veverage use. 

Two of these, malachite green and 
pyridine, Dr. Doran declared, long ago 
had been tried out and rejected because 
illicit distillers readily had found means 
of eliminating them. The third. diethyl- 
phthalate, the Commissioner added, has 
been constantly in use in the denaturing 
formula. 

“Mr. Sirovich also urges the use of i 
certain emetics,” Dr. Doran continued. 
“Those he suggests are absolutely no 
good tor ofr purposes. You might just 
as well include a sprig of mint or a 
cherry and expect it to keep people 
from drinking bootleg liquor. His whole 
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Secretary of Commerce Urges 
Acceleration of Home Building | 


O 


RGANIZED BUSINESS, national and local, is cooperating 
splendidly in the program to foster public and private con- 
struction, it was stated Jan. 21 by the Secretary of Com- 


merce, Robert P. Lamont, before a meeting of. the construction 
groups of the National Business Survey Conference, called_at. the 
direction of President Hoover. At the meeting, held at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., Secre- 
tary Lamont urged further development of the field of residential 


buildings and improvements to existing dwellings. 


follows in full text: 


OUR meeting here today | repre- 

sents a big step in rounding out 
the program that the business men 
of America have undertaken in re- 
sponse to President Hoover’s request 
for cooperation in sustaining active 
business and employment. Construc- 
tion of new buildings and engineering 
projects, maintenance and improve- 
ment of existing. structures, and ex- 
penditures , for other. capital goods 
have been emphasized throughout our 
conferences as the field where most 


can be accomplished by voluntary 
effort. N 


First, the vast area of public works 
expenditures has been surveyed by 
the governors of the States in accord- 
ance with a request ‘from President 
Hoover, so far as the State and local 
governments are concerned, and by 
‘the Department of Commerce for the 
Federal Government. The results of 
this survey show a prospective outlay 
of at least $3,325,000,000 for the year 
1930, a distinct increase over similar 
expenditures in 1929. 


We have created a new division in 
the Department to encourage and fos- 
ter what President Hoover has termed 
“energetic, yet prudent” advancement 
of public works. Organized business, 
nationally and locally, is cooperating 
splendidly, which gives still further 
assurance of a large volume. 


Second, you are all familiar with 
the programs of the great public util- 
ities for additions and betterment to 
plants and equipment; namely, the 
railways, $1,050,000,000,' an - increase 
of $2'75,000,000 over 1929; the electric; 
gas, and electric railway companies, 
$1,400,000,000; and the leading tele- 
phone company, $700,000,000. With 
several lesser groups of similar na- 
ture, the total contemplated expendi- 
tures in this field will amount to more 
than $3,250,000,000, well above any 
previous program. 


r 

A THIRD great group of capital ex- 
penditures is within the direct 

control of manufacturing, commercial 

and other types of ‘industrial enter- 

prises that are carried on throughout 

the length and breadth of the country. 


The National Business Survey Con- 
ference and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States are together en- 
gaged in a well-considered, systematic 
program for encouraging business 
men men to go ahead with their bet- 
terment programs, and those who are 
not reached directly through trade as+ 
sociations™are being reached through 
the efforts of local bodies. The bul- 
letins being issued under Mr. ‘Barnes’ 
direction are admirably adapted for 
these purposes. 


The great field of residential build- 
ing and improvements to existing 
dwellings is in some ways the most 
dificult of all to cultivate, and I am 
glad to know that it occupies a lead- 
ing place on your order of business. 
The owners of most of the homes that 
America’s 29,000,000 or 30,000,000 
families live in are not so easily 
reached, for example, as the presi- 
dents of the Class I railways. 


Residential building contracts. fell 
off sharply in 1929, below any of the 
preceding four years, and a great deal 
depends on the measures you may de- 
vise to recover as much as possible of 
that loss. If you handle the present 
situation soundly you will have the 
tide with you sooner or later, 


Millions of American families that 
have already absorbed motor cars and 
other modern inventions into their 
standatds of living will want to incor- 
porate better housing standards into 
their scale of living during the next 
few years. The advance is not con- 
fined to the upper income groups. 


From various cities it hes been re- 
ported that vacancies in the least de- 
sirable types of houses have increased 
during the past few years, and that 
houses at the lowest rentals have to 
be kept in better repair in order. to 
retain tenants. I take it that what 
you want to do now is to make the 
most of this latent demand in what- 
ever way seems to you practicable. 


You are going to encounter the 
problem of financing, the problem of 
determining just what are the home 
owner’s wants, and the problem of 


Board to Regulate 


Air Commerce Asked) 


Creation of Federal Agency) 


Proposed in House Bill 


The creation of a Federal air com- 
merce board to regulate interstate com- 
merce by air carriers operating as com- 
mon carriers is proposed in a bill (H. 
R. 8916). introduced in the House Jan. 
21 by Representative Cable (Rep.), of 
Lima, Ohio, 

The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics would be chairman and 
the chief of the division of ait regula- 


tions in the Aeronautics Branch of the |} 


Department of Commerce and the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General would be 
members of the board, according to the 
bill. 

Operators’ certificates, to be issued 
ky the board, would be required of all 
persons operating as air carriers in inter- 
state commerce between fixed termini or 
over a regular route, and the board 
would have power to fix bond and in- 
surance amounts to be required of the 
certified, operators, according to the pro- 
posals. 

Violators of the bills provisions or of 
board orders would be subject to Federal 








His address 
how .best to cooperate in meéeting 


them. 
v 

I HAVE dwelt mainly with the emer- 

gency phases: of the situation that’ 
confronts us right nov, but at the 
same time I telieve that a firm foun- 
dation for future progress is being 
laid. Especially I am rlad to see this 
gathering together of the different 
groups connected with construction 
that have so many common problems 
and mutual interests. I hope that. your 
experience in working together now 
on problems of immediate national 
importance will hasten the day when 
all groups will regularly cooperate in 
dealing with such ‘matters. 


Broadly speaking, your job is to 
survey the market as_it stands today, 
both supply and demand,. and to see 
what you can do to widen the demand. 
The commodity that you as a grou 
offer to the American people is dwell- 
ings, the homes in which they live. 
More than half of the homes are 
rented, and for those, you may con- 
vince the owners that it will pay to 
improve them. 


If you set out to sell the idea of the 
whole house to American families, you 
will affect, not only the market for 
new houses and the demand for re- 
modeling and modernizing existing 
houses in the hands of individual 
owners, but also the. improvements _ 
that may be made by landlords. 


The principle is becoming more and 
more recognized in the broader 
strategy of salesmanship that cus- 
tomers should be and should remain 
satisfied with their purchases. The 
idea of selling a man a ‘house that 
he cannot pay for has been justly con- 
demned as. bad business by the great 
bulk of leading real estate firms. 
Sound principles of merchandising are 
the order of the day. 


It has been suggested that the 
American people are not sufficiently 
well aware of the value of a home as 
an investment. 


I do not mean necessarily that. it 
is worth so much for a man to own 
his home that he need not be con- 
cerned as to whether or not he is 
getting his money’s worth. There is 
a real need in most communities for 
agencies from whicn home owners can 
obtain disinterested advice. 

v 
But A HOME ‘as an investment 
differs jn type from a stock or a 
bond. It gives a man a bigger stake 
in his community and its government, 
and thus helps to make a citizen of 
him. It makes him more independent. 

For example, if he wants to repaper 
the house, it is his own responsibility 
whether or not he does it, rather than 
his skill in dealing with ‘a. rental 
agent. It certainly contributes to 
solidarity. in family life, and per- 
meates, for the good, the whole out- 


look of a family on the world about 
them. 


You will encounter the immediate 
problem of aiding in the rapid restora- 
tion of financing facilities up to the 
point where they were before the 
drain from the security markets was 
generally felt. I hope that the im- 
petus attained when you have reached 
that point will carry forward into a 
distinct improvement in the second 
mortgage situation, the complete solu- 
tion of which may require years of 
effert, supplemented by research and 
changes in laws. : 


The administration, as you know, is 
thoroughly committed to the advance- 
ment of the American home. We have 
a division of building and housing de- 
voted to promoting the interest of 
home owners, and I hope that its fa- 
cilities may be of some value to you 
at this time. 


The work of Better Homes in 
America of which Secretary Wilbur 
is now president has our general sup- 
port. We recognize that. the providing 
of houses is one of the most complex 
and difficult functions of American 
business, nationally. and locally, 


It therefore is a very hopeful sign 
that such a group as-this, represent- 
ing so many different businesses and 
professions, has'come together to con- 
sider ways and ‘means of serving the 
publie more effectively, especially at 
a time when so doing will contribute 
to an immediate strengthening of the 
business and eniployment situation. 


Business Prospects 
Said to Be Promising 


Secretary Davis Says Gain in 
Employment Is Evident 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 21.—Employ- 
ment and business prospects look promis- 
ing, the Secretary of Labor, James J. 
Davis, said here tonight at the annual 
convention of the Middle-Atlantic Shoe 
Retailers’ Association, 

“I reported to the President today,” 
Mr. Davis stated, “from statistics .¢com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
that employment in the iron and steel 
industry is increasing, automobile making 

increasing, and I feel sure that we 
nave turned the corner and employment 
is now on the increase,” 

We can expect a good deal of business, 
Mr. Davis asserted. And, in commenting 
on the recent stock market disturbances, 
he added that “the year 1980 will see 
us well on the way to complete recovery” 
A recurrence of the disasters of the two 
years following the stock market slump 
21 years ago was prevented, according to 
Mr. Davis, by our new national economic 
wisdom, a sound financial system, and a 
President with the necessary power to 
nee and with the necessary decision to 
ac 


(The text of Secretary Davis’ 


Need of Careful 
Air Mechanics 
» Viewed as Vital 


Federal Board for Vocational 

’ Training Outlines Meth- 
ods of Schooling Aviation 
Workers 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
assisted by the specialist for trade and 
industrial education on the Board, C. 
Klinefelter, with the cooperation and 
help of the United States Department 
of Commerce, of the Department of the 
Navy, and of the Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory at Philadelphia, it was explained. 

Mr, Cushman called attention to six 
outst&nding standards, agreed upon in 
developing the training as follows: 

“1. The training must be given to spe- 
cially selected individuals or groups of 
individuals who are able to profit by the 
instruction and expect to use, in their 
work, the knowledge and skill gained. 

“2. The. instructors must be occupa- 
tionally competent and must be able to 
teach what they know and can do. 

“8. The training objective for each 
phase of the course must be clearly de- 
fined and thoroughly understood by the 
instructor. 

“4. The subject matter to be taught 
must be such as directly functions in the 
work for which the pupil is being voca- 
tionally trained. 

“5, Necessary facilities for carrying 
on the training program must be pro- 
vided, such as buildings and equipment, 
materials, tools, and practical jobs. 

“6. ‘The working conditions must be 
sufficiently favorable to make it’ possible 
to do a good job of training.” : 

Certain dangers are to be avoided if 
possible, Mr. Cushman pointed out, like 
giving ‘training to boys 14 or 15 years 
of age who cannot be employed legally 
in the industry upon the completion. of 
a one or two year course; offering so- 
called general training courses with the 
idea that, as a result of having com- 
pleted them, the individual will be able 
to fit into almost any sort of position 
in the industry; and by placing em- 
phasis upon certain subengineering work 
rather than upon training for actual jobs 
which will be within the reach of the 
persons receiving the training. 


Many Courses Offered 

Other dangers are pointed out more 
specifically in the bulletin on training, 
Mr. Cushman explained, such as not con- 
fusing the mechanic’s training with that 
of the pilot. : “ 

Many States offer in both private and 
public trade schools training for air- 
| plane. mechanics and engine mechanics, 
| Mr. Cushman said, and the tendency to 
establish courses related to the aero- 


4 


vocational schools is rapidly increasing. 
The projected vocational training in this 
field, it was explained, is intended for 
those who are responsible for establish- 
ment and operation of schools having 
classes of this kind and under the super- 
vision of. State boards for vocational 
educatian, in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Board, 

Mr.* Cushman pointed out that the 
bulletin sets forth briefly the airplane 
mechanic’s job, the scope. of it, the oper- 
ation and analysis of it,-a tentative 
analysis. of the trade including. wire 
work, fabric work, wood work, metal 
work, rigging, and inspection. 

Carefulness Is Required 


scope and analysis are also set down in 
the bulletin. The work is classified and 
the training respecting the ‘engines out- 
lined. ‘Suggestive lists of equipment 
and supplies for conducting a course for 
airplane ‘and engine mechanics are in- 
cluded, and likewise certain qualifica- 
tions of instructors are prescribed, 

The very nature of aviation, Mr. Cush- 
man stated, requires sérious workman- 
ship, and considerable responsibility on 
the part of the mechanics.’ If mechanics 
| who render careless and negligent serv- 
|ices enter the airplane industry, they 
| will be required to be more efficient and 
/ responsible, he declared. 


| 


Large Power Development 
Authorized in Northwest 


Authority for.the construction of a 
dam and power plant, eventually capable 
of generating 210,000 horsepower in elec- 


| trical energy, and estimated to cost $19,- 


| 250,000, has been granted to the Wash- 


Wash., it was announced Jan. 21 by the 
Federal Power Commission. 

Great interest in the project has been 
evinced for some time, in view of the 
recent power shortage in the Northwest, 
it was said at the Commission’s office. 

ec 


Mr. Hoover Asks Funds 
For Bibliography Meeting 


President Hoover, in a message to Con- 
gress Jan. 21, recommended the appro- 
priation of $5,000 to defray the expenses 
of the participation of the United States 
in the inter-American conference on 
bibliography to be held in Havana, Cuba, 
Feb. 26, 1930. The message was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign. Affairs. 


Dr. Martin Cooley Heard 
On Veterans’ Legislation 


Dr..Martin Cooley, of the. medical de- 
partment of the Veterans’ Bureau, testi- 
fied before the House Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation relative 
to the Rankin bill (H. R. 7825), which 
would amend the World War veterans’ act 
relative to the presumptive clause. He 
discussed the susceptibility of diseases of 
service men as compared with civilians 
and said the veterans and civilians re- 
corded about an even percentage. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
January 21. 


10:30 a, m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—The British Ambassador, 
Sir Esme Howard, called to present Mr. 
Cecil 'D, Macatta, of England. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
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Refusal to Act Against ‘Radio Trust’ 
Is Charged to Department of Justice 
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Mr. Schuette, of Protective Association, Criticizes Attorney 


General Mitchell in Senate Committee Hearing 


Request that the Attorney General, 
William .D. Mitchell, be. called to testify 
why the Department of Justice has not 
enforced the antimonopoly laws with re- 
spect to the radio industry, was made 
before the Senate Committee on. Inter- 
state Commerce .Jan. 21 by Oswald F. 
Schuette,; executive secretary of the Ra- 
dio Protective Association. 

Declaring that the Department has 
“refused to act,” Mr. Schuette said the 


F,| independent radio set and accessory man- 


ufacturers, whom he represents, have 
been. forced to combat what he described 
as the “radio trust.” “If the Department 
of Justice had done that duty,” said the 
witness, “it would not. have been neces- 
sary for me to carry our appeal to Con- 
gress. It was only. when the Department 
of Justice failed to function that I ap- 
pealed to you, for the Congress of the 
United States seems to be the only place 
where an independent citizen can:get a 
hearing, with the hope that his¢*right of 
petition for a /redress of grievances, 
guaranteed to him by the Constitution, 
will “be freely heard and honestly an- 
swered.” 

“All we are asking the Government 
to do,” said Mr. Schuette, “is to take 
this illegal monopoly’ apart—to put the 
Radio “Corporation in one corner, the 
General Electric in another, the West- 
inghouse‘ in a third and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company in a 
fourth—so that we, or any independent 
company, or any independent inventor 
can deal with them singly and not be 
compelled to deal with them as a unit.” 

It was Mr. Schuette’s second appear- 
ance before the Committee which has 
before it the Couzens bill (S: 6) for 
the creation’ of a Federal commission 
with fult control of radio,’ telegraph, 
telephone and cable communications. 
In May, 1928, Mr. Schuette preferred 
charges of monopoly against the Radio 
Corporation of America, General Elee- 
tric Company, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., and the United 
Fruit: Company, which he charged had 
pooled their patents in radio, and consti- 
tute the “radio trust.” 

In -his testimony on Jan. 21, Mr. 
Schuette answered directly the charges 
made before the committee by Col. Man- 
ton Davis, vice president and general 
attorney of the R. C. A., who described 
the Radio Protective Association as a 
group of “patent racketeers” who sought 
to use “‘without right, the inventions of 
others.” 

Mr. Schuette denied, in ‘order, the 
| charges made by Col. Davis. He inserted 








| Three Nominations Sent 
To Senate for Approval 


President Hoover.on Jan. 21 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the follow- 
ing. nominations: 

To be Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter: Plenipotentiary to Ecuador, Franklin 
Mott Gunther, of Virginia. 

To be judge of the Police Court of jthe 
District of Columbia, Gus A. Schuldt, of 
the District of Columbia; reappointment 

To be comptroller of. customs, distriet 
No. 28,:San, Franciseo, Calif: John. J. 
Deane, of San Francisco; reappointment. 
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work comprises consultation on proposed 
inspection of property, testing of materials 


ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agetit. 


im the ‘record a list of the members of 
the Radio Protective Association which 
was demanded by Col. Davis in his tes- 
re but Mr. Schuette explained this 
same list had been placed in the commit- 
tee records seven months before, when he: 
first had testified. “Mr. Davis and the 
radio trust’s legal staff might have found 
it there had they but read the printed 
record of that testimony,” said Mr.| 
Schuette, 

There are at present 45 members of the 
association who remain out of the orig- 
inal membership of 55 of two and one- 
half years ago, Mr. Schuette stated. He 
said he had given the names with con- 
siderable apprehension last Spring. “In 
past hearings, before this and other con- 
gressional committees,” he said, “I have 
asked permission to keep the names. se- 
cret, because of the terror which the 
‘radio. trust’ has inspired throughout the} 
radio industry and the natural fear which 
our members had that any’ publication of 
their. names would entail grave, con-| 
sequences,” 

Mr.. Schuette said he “resented” the 
charge of. Col. Davis that he was a 
“lobbyist.” He declared that since Aug. 
1, 1927, when his asseciation was formed, 
$61,400 has been expended by it. The! 
committee, he suggested, might inquire 
how much’ the R. C. A. had expended 
for what he described as similar pur- 
poses, in retainers to John W. Davis, | 
Swager Shirley, Joseph Tumulty, Joseph | 
P. ‘Cotton (Undersecretary of State), 
Ambassador James R. Sheffield, all 
either Government or former Government 
officials, 

‘Replying to Senator Wheeler (Dem.), | 
Montana, Mr. Schuette declared these 
attorneys may not have been lobbyists for | 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.) 


Envoy to Denmark Resigns 
‘And Successor Is Named 


H. Percival Dodge, American Minister 
to Denmark since 1917, and Assistant} 
| American Ambassador to Paris during} 
|the World War, has tendered his resig- 
nation from the service, the State Depart- 
ment &nnounced Jan, 21. On Jan. 20 
President Hoover asked Congress to con- 
firm the nomination of Ralph H. Booth, 


of Detroit, Mich., as Mr. Dodge’s suc- 
cessor. 


iFranklin Mott Gunther 
New Minister to Ecuador | 


| President Hoover announced orally 
| Jan. 21 transfer of Franklin Mott Gun- 
ther, of New York, now American Min- | 
ister to Egypt, to be American Minister 
to Ecuador to succeed Gearhard A: Bad- 
ing, resigned. 

The President said the appointment | 
was-in line with his policy to fill South 
American diplomatic. posts with men of 
long experience in the American diplo- 
matic service and who speak the lan- 
| guage of the countries to which they are 
accredited. 
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‘United Program 


To Spur Building 


Of Homes Adopted © 


Representatives of 60 Trade 
Associations Lay Plans to 
Accelerate Construction 
Before Mr. Lamont 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

water, while still others had sunk, Every- 
where,” he told the group, “public officials 
responsible for construction are initiat- 
ing work that had been planned and are 
trying to remove restrictions, so that, 
work may go ahead uninterruptedly and 
at an early date. Their efforts,” he said, 
“are meeting with success.” 

Dr. Gries declared that a few hundred 


millions of dollars of construction work 
had been expedited by the national em- 
phasis on building acceleration and said 
that the public recognizes the construc- 
tion industry as the balance-wheel of 
American business. “The construction 
industry,” he told the group, “has been 
chosen to play ball for the American 
people and to keep business good.” 


Question of Financing 


The question of financing was charac- 
terized by the conference as an essential 
factor in the promotion of home building. 
William C. Koch, representing the 
American Face: Brick Association, de- 
clared that the industry “must become 
the big factor force” to provide that fi- 
nance and suggested that money be in- 
cited into building securities and that ad- 
vantage of home security investment be 
taken by potential home owners. 

B. J. Mullaney, representing the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, pointed ‘out that 
the manner in which recent bond issues 
have been subscribed at favorable rates 
is a good sign that money conditions 
He suggested that 
widespread effort be made to inform: the 
public that now is the time to build and 
that this idea be put forward in an 
intensive manner. : 

No indication of curtailment is visible 
in the gas industry, he stated, the con- 
struction budget for the year’ being 
$425,000,000 besides $50,000,000. for 
maintenance. Half of the larger amount, 
he said, is for material. 


Special Committee Proposed 


It was. suggested at the conference 
that a special committee be appointed to 
drive forward the building program of 


the Government, and that this body co- 


operate with the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Lamont, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Mellon, in carrying out 
this program. 

It also was suggested that the financial 
leaders of the Nation confer with Presi- 
dent Hoover with the view to provide 
ample financing for building purposes. 

The increasing employment resulting 
from projected building activities will put 
more gnoney into building and loan asso- 
ciations and this will in turn provide 
greater finds for financing home build- 
ing, it was brought out. The/investment 
of the funds of the small American citi- 
zen toward home ownership. was recom- 
mended as a contributing yactor toward 
the encouraging of home ownership. 
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State Taxation 


Oil Company in Montana Is Not Taxable 
For Part of Output Given to Land Owner 


Levy Held to Be Applicable to 


Production Which It Retained 


Concern Only for Portion of 
4 


’ 
AMERICAN AUTO TRIMMING COMPANY 
Ws 


|.American» Auto Trimming Company of ; 
{Detroit was the Saxon Motor Car co 
; pany eee called the Saxon Com- 
pany , to. which the Detroit Company. had 
"made ‘sales on open account. In 
1917 the on Company became finan- 
involved, and a rs’ commit- 
cially involved, ‘and a. creditors’ mit 
tee was appointed to take over its busi- 
hess. Benjamin Godfredson, as president | 
of the Detroit Company, one of the in- 
solvent company’s largest creditors, was 
&ppointed a member of the committee, 
and later made president, of the insolvent 
| company. Under direction of the com- 
| Mmittee, the Saxon Company gave 4 note 
té the Detroit Company in: the amount:of 
$72,429.96, payable Noy. 1, 1917, in full | 
| Settlemgnt of its:accqunt. At the matur- | 
;ity, of the note; .payment of $7,242.98 


ultimate borden borns ‘by the! 


panies; meet when one 
panies, but only 75 per cent to 


Daily, 3220, Jan. 22, 1980. 


1918 Act— 
note of one of its creditors for less 


ration sustained a deductible loss in 
the transactions were in g 


| the of f , sella i: hha pen the theory that th 
or co. returns is upon eory e 

eV aaee mmon stockholders will be the same 
gardiless: of whether it.rests upon one or the other of the affiliated com- 
rson owned all the stock of three com- 
7% per cent of the stock of two others, the 
three companies were affiliated in one group, and the two companies in an- 
other group, and the five companies could not submit a consolidated return.— 
American Auto Trimming Go. et al. v. Lucas. (D. C. Ct. Appls.)—IV U.S. 


Losses—Bad Debts—Tax Year—-Note Pufchased in 1918 Reassigned in 1919-— 
When the president of the jaxpaying corporation, in 1918, purchased a 


faith—American Auto Trimming Co. et al. 


An oil company which drilled on cer- 
tain land under an agreement that it 
would receive 75 per cent of the oil and 
gas found thereon, cannot be obliged to 
pay a tax on 100 per cent of the net 
proceeds, the Supreme Court of Montana 
has held. ; 

In Montana, the court explained, the 
net proceeds of mines are assessed as 
personal property. For that reason, the 
court ruled, the owner of the proceeds 
should be assessed, and when it appeared 

ithat the oil comnanv drilling the land 
was entitled to only 75 per cent thereof, 


than the face value, and in 1919 re- it should be assessed on that amour.c. 


assigned the note to the company for the amount paid therefor, the corpo- 


the year 1918, when it appeared that - FULTON & CoMPANY 








Rosert Hy, Lécas;. COMMISSIONER OF IN- | 
TERNAL REVENUE. 


| District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 


No. 4877. 

Appeal from a decision of the Board of 
‘bax Appeals. : 
Grorce E. H. Goopter for the taxpayer; 

M. W. WILLEBRANDT, C, M.. CHAREST, 

SEWALL KeY and JOHN .H- MCEVERS, 

for the Commissioner. . 1 
Before MaRTIN, Chief Justice, and RoBB 

and VAN URSDEL, Associate Justices. 

Opinion of the Court” 
Jan. 6, 1930 

Ross, Associate Justice—It is con- 
tendea, first, tnat the Board erred Wm 
nolding that the tive appetiant companies 
were not affiliated tor the years 1918 


land 1919 within the purview or section | fa 
| 9a of tne revenue’act of 1918 (40 Stat. | 


107); second, that the Board erred m 
holding ‘that appellant Amer.can Auto 
1rimming Company of Micmgan dia not 
sustain a loss of $45,700.82 in 1918 or 
1919 upon a note of the Saxon Motor 
Car Company; third, that © the board 
erred in considering the eross-examma- 
tion by deposition of. yarieus  wit- 
nesses whose examinations 1n chief 
were introduced im evidence by appel- 
lants, but wnose cross-examinauion was 
not offered in evidence; and, fourth, tnat 
the Board erred in finaing and asserting 


deficiencies against the American Auto | 


‘rimming Company of Ohio in.1918 and 
1919 when no notice of any deficiencies 
had been mailed to that company. 
Appeiiant companies had tie same of- 
ficers, and one oiace in Detroit served all. 
Mr. Benjamin Godfredson was president 


and H. H. Coleman was secrecvarys and | 
No regularly called | 


treasurer of each. 


stockholders’ meetings were nela. Mun- 
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on Properties of | 
of : 
Liquor Firm Argued 
Federal Supreme Court to When one person owned all the st 
' Decide Extent of Deduc-) of three companies and only 75 per cent 
to 87% per cent of the stock of two 
tion for Losses to Be Per-| others, the five companies could not sub- 
mit a consoli return Under the revé- 
mitted Under Revenue Act nue act of peerage: burden to be 
borne ultimately by the  stockhol 
The effect with relation to the Federal} might be shifted, the Court of. Apgedis f 
tax laws of the national prohibition act| the District of Columbia, has h u 
on the tangible and intangible property; When two of the companies had: the 
of ms formerly engaged in the dis-| .ame office and officers, and filed a con- 
tilling and distributing of intoxicating | .ojidated return, a notice’ mailed to one 
liquor was considered by the Supreme) of them, but intended for the other, was 
Court of the United States on Jan. 17,) valid, the opinion: held. : 
when oral arguments were heard in the Pt > 
case of Renziehausen v. Lucas, No, 114. 
William A. Seifert appeared for the 
taxpayer and explained that the peti-| 
tioner had been engaged in the business 
of distilling _ selling whisky, and also | 
in’ the wholesale liquor business. The 
war-time prohibition act, later the na- 
tional prohibition act and the Willis- 
Campbell Act have caused the petitioner's 
business to become worthless, Mr. Seifert 
declared. 
The question arose as to whether any 
portion of the Mar. 1, 1913, value of his 
good will, trade marks, trade brands, or 
trade names was deductible for the years 
1918 to 1921, inclusive, under the statu-| 
tory allowance of section 214 (a) (8) of 
the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921 which 
provide that “a reasonable allowance for 
the exhaustiqn, wear and tear of property | 
used in the trade or business, including | 
a reasonable allowance for obsolescence,” | 
shall be deducted. ; 
Asserts Court Erred ‘ 
Mr. Seifert argued that the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
erred in refusing to allow the deduction 
since the deduction is not limited to as- 
sets which are subject to wear and tear 
by use in the business. The construction 
of the revenue act of 1918 by the Treas- 
ury Department confirms the intention of | 
Congress to grant a deduction on account 
of obsolescence of intangibles, Mr. Seifert 
asserted, and such construction has the 
force and effect of law. 
Assistant Attorney General G. A. 
Youngquist, arguing in support of the 
construction placed upon the act by the 
circuit court of appeals, declared that 
the deduction contemplated does not ap- 
ply to intangible property, but is con- 
fined to tangible property used in the} 
business. a4 
Mr. Seifert called the court’s attention | 
to another question involved which per- | 
tains to the right of the taxpayer to the | 
alternative deduction in the year 1918) 
under section 214 (a) (4) for “losses | utes were written up at the Detroit of- 
sustained during the taxable year and | fice at the direction of Mr. Godfredson 
not compensated for by insurance or | and signed by the officers. None of the 
otherwise, if incurred in trade or busi-| stock or any of the companies was ever 
ness,” for the good will, trade marks, | actually voted. The president personally 
trade brands, trade names of the distil-| girected the business policies of all the 
lery business. companies. No officer or employe at- 
If the taxpayer is not entitled to a/ tempted to oppose his will and decision 
deduction under section 214 (a) (8), Mr. | in the management of the companies. Mr. 
Seifert declared, he certainly 4s entitled | Godfredson controlled substantially all 
to the relief afforded under section 214! the stock of the Horse Company, the | 
(a) (4), since, if he is not, he will occupy | Realty Company and the Land Company, 
the anomalous position of having lost a| but only 75 per Cent of the stock.of the 
valuable capital asset without the right! American Auto Trimming Company- of 
to take any deduction whatsoever there- 
for from his gross income in the year he 
sustained the loss. 1 
Good Will Discussed 
On this point Mr. Youngquist declared 
that this provision only permits a de- 
duction for losses “sustained during the 
taxable year,” and refers to losses ac- | 
tually realized. Good will is only an 
incident to a going concern, he added, 
and is not susceptible of being disposed 
of independently. 
The question then arose as to whether 
the taxpayer was entitled to deductions 
for obsolescence of plant and equipment 
of his distilling business for the years 
1918 to 1921, inclusive, under section 214 
(a) (8) of both acts. 
Mr. Seifert declared that the holding 
of the Board of Tax Appeals and the 
cireuit court of appeals that the tax- | 
payer was not entitled to such a deduction 
because they were used for the manu- 
facture of medicinal liquor until passage 
of the Willis-Campbell Act was erron- 
eous. The plant and equipment during 
the years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921, were 
in the process of becoming obsolete, he 
added, | 
Replying to this point Mr. Youngquist 
asserted that the state obsolescence is 
reached when property which can not be ! 
used for any other purpose is no longer | 
useful for that purpose for which it was | 
acquired. To justify a deduction for ob-| 
solescence, he declareé, it was incumbent | 
on the taxpayer to show the cardinal fact | 
that obsoleteness at some fairly definite | 
time in the future could be anticipated. 
Edwin W. Smith and William Wallace 
Booth were on the briefs with Mr. Seifert. 
sone General Charles E. Hughes IJr., | 
Sewall Key and Norman D. Keller were 
on the brief with Mr. Youngquist. 
| 


Acquiescences Announeed | 


In Decisions in Tax Appeals | 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Robert H. Lucas, announces his acquies- | 
cence in decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, the titles, docket numbers, and | 
citations of which follow: } 

Carr, J. Lawrence, 18282, 15-1042, ° 

Carr, Kathleen M., 18279, 15-1042. 

Dunn, Bessie P., 18280, 15-1042. 

Dunn, Dewitt C., 18281, 15-1042, 

Garden, H. B., 15926, 16-592. 

Lassiter & Co., Robert G., 15882, 16-1151. 

Leon Iron Co., 14771, 14-830. 

Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co.,* 15824, 16354, 
25984, 14-625. 

Peavy-Moore Lumber Co.,* 15823, 16355, 
25986, 14-625. 

Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co.,* 15822, 16356, 
25985, 14-625. 

Peters, John, 25276, 16-895. 

Rowe, M. D.,* 9063, 7-903. 

Rowe, Mrs. M. D.,t 9064, 7-903. 


The Commissioner does: not acquiesce 
in the following decisions: ‘ 
MeDowell, S. L., 11272, 15-947. 
MeDowell, Mrs. S. L., 11271, 15-947. 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., 15824, 
25984, 14-625. 
Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., 
25986, 14-625. 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., 15822, 
25985, 14-625. 
Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co., 9219, | 
15818, 32370, 16-139. 
b Pittsburgh Union Stock Yards Co., 9219, 
16813, 32370, 16-139. 
| Rowe, M. D., 9063, *7-902. 
Rowe, Mrs. M. D., 9064, 7-903. 


16354, 


15823, 


16355, 





16356, 


—_——-~ 
¥ 


* Acquiescence does not relate to affiliation 
we, except with regard to Peavy-Wilson | 
{ mbér Co. and Christie & Eastern Railway | 
"Co, for 1917, 1918 and 1919. 
t Acquiescence relates to first issue of 
ision. 


| porations is Owned or controlled by the | 


Detroit; Mich., and between 82% and 
87% per cent of the. American Auto 
Trimming Company of: Cleveland, Ohio. | 
Frank H. Joyce owned 25 per cent of the 
stock of the Detroit company and 12% 
per cent of the stock of tHe Cleveland 
company, but none of the stock of the 
other three companies. y 

In our view, the Board correctly ruled 
that the Detroit and Cleveland companies 
were affiliated in one group, and the 
Horse Company, the Realty. Company; 
and the Land Company in anothér group. 

Sec. 240 (b) of the revenue act of 1918 
(40 Stat. 1057) provides: “For the pur- 
pose of this section two or more domestic 
corporations shall be deemed to be af-| 
filiated (1) * * * or (2) if substan-| 
tially all the stock of two or more cor-| 


same interests.” 

Art. 633 of Treasury Regulations 45, 
revenue act of 1918 (1920 ed.), defines 
“the same interests” as meaning: “the 


same individuals or partnerships,” and} 
provides further, “but when the stock 
of two or more corporations,is owned or 
controlled by itwo or more iridividuals or 
by two or more partnerships .a consoli- | 
dated return is fiot required unless the | 
percentage of stock held by each individ- 
gal or each partnership * substantially 
the same in each of the affiliated corpora- 
tions.” 

Notwithstanding this. administrative | 
interpretation of the term “the same in-! 
terests,” Congress continued to use the | 
term in the subsequent revenue acts of | 
1921 (42 Stat. 227), 1924 (43 Stat. 253), 
and 1926 (44 Stat. 9). It may be das- 
sumed, therefore, that the administra- 
tive interpretation met with congres- 
sional approval. Paducah Water Co. 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
33 F. (2d) 559, App. D. C. ZI 
Corning Glass Works v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, decided Dec, 2, 1929, 
— App. D. C. —, — F, (2d) —; New} 
Haven R. R. v. Interstate Com. Com., 200 | 
U. S. 361; National Lead Co. v. United | 
States, 252 U. S. 140; Uniform Printing | 
& S. Co. v. Commissioner of ‘Internal | 





Revenue, 33 F, (2d) 445. 


The provision for permitting consoli- | 
dated returns is based upon the theory 


| that common stockholders of two or more 


corporations whose holdings are substan- 
tially the same in each bear the ultimate 


| burden of taxes equally and capitate 


regardless of whether it rests primari 

upon one or the other of the affiliated 
corporations. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue v. Adolph Hirsch & Co., 30 Fy 
(2d) 645, 646; Goldstein Bros.’ Amuse- 
ment Co, v. White, 33 F. (2d) 787. That 
no officer or employe attempted to oppose 
the will of Benjamin Godfredson in the 
management of the companies is not con 
trolling. “The management of the busi- 
ness of the corporation is not the control 
required by the statute. It refers to 
stock control. The fact that the minority 
is acquiescent, and permits the majority 
to manage the business, does not prove 


| actual control over the minority interest. 


Nor does a control based upon friendship 
or professional relations satisfy the stat- 
ute. The control of the stock owned by 
the same interest refers to beneficial 
interest. This meaning is consistent with 


| the purpose of the statute to extend to 
| those subject to the hazard of the enter- 


prise, when they are substantially one and 
the same, the benefit of the consolidated 
reports.” Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue v. Adolph Hirsch & Co., 30 Fy 
(2d) 645, 646. See News Pub. Co.’ ¥. 
Blair, 58 App. D, C. 295, 29 F. (2d) 955. 

One of the prfhcipal customers of the,| 


was mage on the, principal, and a new 
|} note was given for the ‘balance. Durin 
| 1918 thé Saxon Company plant was | 
on very favorable terms to the United 
States Government for war purposes, 
which enabled it to curtail its note in the 
; amount of. $14,485.97, leaving a balance 
due of $50,700.82. Upon'the signing of the 
Armistice (Nov. 11, 1918), Mr. Godfred= 
json, who was thoroughly familiat with 
conditions,;,concluded that. the Govern- 
ment would not longer lease the Saxon 
Company plant and that, owing to its 
|location, it would be difficult to sell it. 
| Having in mind these circumstances, Mr. 
| Godfredson therefore concluded ‘that the 
American Auto Trimming Company of 
Detroit would never realize over $5,000 
oh the Saxon Company note. "He there- 
fore purchased d ghe Saxon Companynote 

$5,000,. and the company accepted 


payment and assigned its claim to him. 
{The art the note was charged off 
as a loss in 1918. 

| . During the year 1919 the Saxon Com- 
|pany plant was sold to the General 
| Motors Corporation at an advantagecus 
\figure. When it became apparent to Mr. 
| Godfredson that more would be realized 
jon the Saxon Conipahy note (which he 
jhad taken over in 1918) than he had 
| then thought possible, he. reassigned his 
‘claim to the American Auto Trimming 
|Company of Detroit for the amount he 
paid for it. Thereafter, the American 
| Auto Trimming Company of Detroit re- 
ceived on the note, ig August, 1919, a 
| payment of $10,140.16 and, in September, 
; 1919, $12,168.20, leaving an unpaid 
balance of $28,392.46. 


| In our view the Board erred in failing | 


to find that there was a sale of the 
Saxon’ Company note to Godfredson in 
1918. In the circumstances, it was a 
reasonable.. and, as then appeared, 
equitable transaction. 


| Saxon Company. Godfredson’s good 
faith is shown by his voluntary reassign- 
ment of the claim to the Detroit Com- 
| pany when conditions: so changed as to 
|make it apparent that more would be 
| realized on. the note than appeared pos- 
sible when it was assigned to him for 
$5,000. We see no reason under the evi- 
dence for doubting. the good. faith of 
the transaction. f 

The Board-cotisidered testimony “by 
deposition of: withesses upon  créss- 
examination “which testimony (the rec- 
ord discloses) was not offered in evidence 
at the trial before the Board of Tax 
Appeals.” This was error. © Setttén 907 
(a) of the revenue act of 1926 (44 
Stat. 9, 107) provides, in part: “The 
proceedings of the Board and its di- 
visions shall be conducted in accordance 
with such rules of practice and pro- 
cedure (other than rules. of evidence) 
as the Board may prescribe and in ac- 
cordance with the rules of evidence ap- 
plicable in courts of equity of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 
evidence applicable to courts of equity 
in the District of Columbia, parts of a 


} 
; 


deposition may be offered in evidence, | 


provided they are coherent and. “not 
fragmentary. Bernhart. v. City & S. Ry. 
Co., 49 App. D. C. 265, 263 F. 1009. 


Parts of the depositions considered by 


the Board were never in evidence, and 


| Should not have been considered. But no 
same individual or partnership or the| harm resulted to appellants, since, in| 


our view, the testimofy of these wit- 
nesses on cross-examination did not ma- 
fethally differ from thetr testimony-in- 
chief. . 

The filing of a-consolidated return by 
the Detroit and Cleveland companies was 
an assertion and an admission of identity 
of interest. Their situation was not un- 
ike that of joint contractor’, “so that 
rotice to either was notice to both.” 
Tevis V. Ryan, 233 U. S. 273, 287. The 
two companies occupied a common office, 
had the same officers, and both appealed 
from the determination of the Commis- 
sioner and from the decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. In our view, the re- 
4juirements of section 274 of the revenue 
act of 1926 (44 Stat. 9), were satisfied 
when notice was mailed to the Detroit 
Company. 

Affirmed in part. 

Reversed in part. 


Illinois Companies Denied 


Refund of Invalid Taxes 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Jan. 21. 


The Illinois Court of Claims, Jan. 16, 


again refused to grant a refund on ac- 
count of corporation franchise taxes paid 
under.the law declared unconstitutional 
im 1927. The companies involved had the 
right, the court pointed out, to start an 


injunction proceeding against the secre- 
tary of state, and not haying done so, it 
‘must be assumed that the taxes were 


v. Lucas. (D. C. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3220, Jan. 22, 1930. 


Board of Tax Appeals—Evidence—Depositions—Cross-examination— __ 

The Board of Tax Appeals may not consider testimony by deposition of 
witnesses upon cross-examination, when the record discloses that such testi- 
mony was not offered in evidence at the trial before the Board; held, how- 
ever, that under the circumstances in the case, no harm resulted to appel- 


lants—American Auto Trimming Co. 
IV U.S. Daily, 3220, Jan. 22, 1930. 


(D. C. Ct. Appls.)\— |]| 


et al. v. Lucas. 


Deficiency Notice—Affiliated Companies—Notice Intended for One Company 


Mailed to the Other—1926 Act— 


Daily, 3220, Jan 22, 1930. 
No unpublished ruling or decision 


Internal Revenue. 


Awards just announced by thé Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text 

National Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. Overpayments of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 1920, 
$10,459.05; 1921, $3,191.45; 1922, 
$9,466.70. 

The overpayments are made pursuant 
to the final orders of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 
} instant case for the above years, Docket 
Nos. 15518, 15517, and 29912. 

J. ~ Newberry Co., New York. An 


fice or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
isposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Where two companies filing’ a consolidated return had a common office 
and the same officers, and both appealed from a determination of the Com- 
missioner and from the decision of the Board of Tax Appeals, a deficiency 
notice mailed to one company, but intended for the other, was sufficient.— |/| 
Americaw Auto Trimming Co. et al. v. Lucas. 


(D. C. Ct. Appls.)—IV U. S. 


will be cited or relied upon by any 


and conferences held in the Bureau, it is 
determined that the fair market value of 
such assets exceeded the par value of the 
stock issued therefor. Sections 207, rev- 
enue act of 1917, and 326, revenue act of 
1928; articles 63, Regulations 41, and 
836, Regulations 45, as amended by T. D. 
$752, C. B. IV-2, p. 282. 


Gray’s Harbor Commercial Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. Overassessments 
of income and profits taxes and interest 
in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as. follows: 1916, $226.45; 1917, $45,- 
217.99; 1918, $2,027.88; 1919, $8,196.93 
1920, $496.01, 


The revision of the valuations of the 


3 | 
| 





}gas in paying a 


TooLe CouNTY, MONTANA. 
Montana Supreme Court. 
No. 6510. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jaw. 9, 1930 

Forp, J.—The above entitled cause was 
submitted to the trial court on an agreed 
statement of facts, in which it is dis- 
closed that on May‘, 1920, W. H. Bryne 
leased to Thor A. Thompson all the oil, 
gas, hydrocarbons and other minerals in 
and under the lands therein described, 
and in said lease the following granting 
clause appears: “* * * has leased and 
let and by these presents does grant, 
lease and let unto the gaid Thor A. 
Thompson and assigns * * *,” the 
leasee agreeine to yield and pay to the 
lessor the one-eighth part or share of all 
the oil, ete., which he may obtain; which 
lease was aftervards assigned to the 
Kalispell-Kevin Oil Company, and said 
company on Jan. 30, 1925, entered into 
what is termed by the parties “an operat- 
ing agreement” covering a portion of said 
land, with one W. H. Essex. 

The agreement, after reciting the fact 
that the company was the owner and 
holder of the Byrne lease and was desirous 
of having the land prospected and drilled 
for oil and gas, contains the following 
procision: 

“Now, therefore, it is hereby mutually 
understood and agreed by and between 


| the parties hereto that the said trust in 


consideration of the said party of the 
second part putting on a drill on the 
above described lands with a rig of equip- 
ment capable of drilling such oil and gas 
wells to the Madison Lime, unless oil or 
ntities shall be found 
prior thereto, said drilling operations to 
be started on or before May 1, 1925, 


covered on said about described lands.” 
It appears that on April 6, 1925, the 
Kalispell-Kevin 0:i Company entered into 
what the parties term an operating 
agreement, covering the balance of the 
land contained in the Byrne lease, with 
one William E. Fice, which contained sub- 
stantially the same terms as the agree- 
ment with W. H. Essex; that the Fulton 
Oil Company succeeded to the rights of 
Essex and Rice under said operating 


the agreements for the year 1925. 
During that year the gross value of all 
products obtaine¢ therefrom was $319,- 
629.17; and the money expended for 
necessary labor, machinery and supplies 
needed and used i_ the mining operations 
and developmen” jn the extraction the 
oil was $107,411,38. 


Upon submission of the report to the 
State board of equalization the plaintiff 
was assessed with the entire gross value 
of the products above, less the expenses 
for labor, machinery and supplies above, 
and the tax computed on such valuation, 
and plaintiff paid one-half (the first in- 
stallment; Laws 1925, chap, 142) of the 
tax levied on the assessed valuation of 
25 per cent of the gross valuation of the 
| products obtained, under protest, on May 
|31, 1927, and instituted this action far 
the recovery of the same. The court ob 
tered judgment in favor of the plainti 
for the sum of $1,970.90, being the 
amount of the tax paid under protest, but 
refused to allow interest thereon. De- 
fendant et from the judgment, and 
the plaintiff, on its part, assigns as error 
the failure of the court to allow interest 
on the amount of the tax recovered. 

The question submitted for decision is 
whether or not, in the calculation of 
plaintiff’s net proceeds tax, plaintiff 
should be charged with the entire produc- 
tion from the premises covered by the 
two operating agreements, or only 75 
per cent thereof. 

The question here involved was ful 
discussed in the very able opinion of 
Mr. Justice Galen in the case of Home- 
stake Exploration Uo. v. Schoregge, 81 
| Mont. 604, 264 Pac. 388, and we see no 
good reason for changing our views as 
therein expressed, and it remains for us 
to apply the rule announced in that de- 
cision to the facts involved in this case. 


Plaintiff Did Not Take 
Title to Oil in Place 


| It can readily be seen from the operat- 
| ing agreements above set forth that the 





' 


agreements, and operated the lands under * 


overassessment of income tax in favor 


ithe party of the second part shall | plaintiff did not obtain title: to the 


{ Its purpose un-| 
doubtedly was to enable the Detroit | 
Company to close its account with the 


Under the rules of | 


of the taxpayer is determined as follows: 
1926, $23,944.40. 

Of the overassessment $13,685.33 is 
| caused. by the allowance of additional de- 
ductions for ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses incurred during the tax- 
able year since, after a field investigation 
and conferences held in the Bureau, it is 
determined that the deductions claimed 
in the tax return were materially under- 
stated. Section 234(a)(1), revenue, act 
of 1926; articles 101, 110, 112, and 561, 
Regulations 69. ros ; 

f.the overassessment $5,603.35 >is 
caused by the allowance of additional de- 
ductions representing losses sustained 
during the taxable year upon the final 
disposition of certain assets since, after 
a field examination and conferences held 
in the Bureau, it is determined that the 
deductions claimed in the tax return were 
erroneously understated. Section 234 (a) 
| (4), revenue act of 1926; articles 142 and 
561, Regulations 69. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $4,655.72 is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction representing 
the amount of the erroneously reported 
gain derived from the proceeds of the 
insurance received on the demolition of 
a building since it is determined that 
such proceeds were not in excess of the 
| depreciated cost of the property less 
salvage value. 

Orono Pulp & Paper Co., Bangor, Me. 
Overassessments of income and profits 
taxes and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1917, 
$54,835.38; 1918, $19,308.05; 1919, $62,- 
155.31. 

The. entire aboye overassessments are 
due to the decision of the District Court 
of the United States, District of Maine, 
Northern Division, in the instant cases. 
Orono Pulp & Paper Company v. United 
States; Orono Pulp & Paper Company 
v. Ham (34 Fed. (2d) 714). 

Home Life Insurance Company, New 
| York. Overassessments of income taxes 
}in favor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1923, $45,500.79; 1925, $22,- 
843.62; 1926, $7,663.11. 

The overassessments are made pur- 
suant to the final orders of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals entered in 
the instant case for the above years, 
Docket Nos. 31143 and 32663. 

Hustead-Semans Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, Uniontown, Pa. Overassessments 
of income and profits taxes in favor of 
the taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1917, $16,063.20; 1920, $19,194.82. 

The overassessments are caused by in- 
creases to the reported invested capitals 
caused by the inclusion therein of the 
fair market value of certain tangible as- 
sets acquired by the issuance of shares of 
capital stock instead of at the par value 
| of the stock issued therefor as inchuded 
in the tax returns since, after thorough 
and extensive field investigations of the 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and records 
a 


paid voluntarily, and hence cannot be re- 
covered. The plaintiffs in the case were 
the Western Electric Company, the Bor- 
den Company, and the Borden’s Farm 
Products Co. of Illinois. 





State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI 


are printed so that. they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Montana—Mines—Tax on Net Proceeds—Lessor and Lessee— 

The tax on the net proceeds of mines is payable by the owners of such 
proceeds; accordingly when an. oil company drilled certain land for oil and 
gas under an agreement whereby the owner recived 12% per cent, the 
assignor of a lease from the owner, 12% per cent, and the oil company 75 


per cent, the tax on the net. proceeds 
those percentages, and ty See error 
company.—Fulton Oil Co.'V. 

3220, Jan, 22, 1930. 


should have been assessed according to 
to tax the entire proceeds to the oil 


Toole County (Mont. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


/ 


Montana—Administrative Provisions—Refunds—No Interest Allowed—Con- 


stitutionality— 


The Montana law providing that when a tax is paid under protest, mo 


interest shall be allowed, is constitut 


ional—Fulton Oil Co. v. Toole County 


(Mont. Sup, Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3220, Jan. 22, 1930, 


closing inventory for the year 1916 and| receive therefor 75 per cent of all oil 
|the opening and closing inventories for| or gas found in or under said premises, | 
the year 1917, as determined in prior|jt being understood and agreed that | 
audits of the case, which formed the | the said W. H. Byrne, his heirs, execu- 
bases of deficiency assessments of taxes, |tors, administrators or assigns, shall | 
results in $25,604.38 of the overassess- | receive 12% per cent of all said oil and 
ments for these years, since after a care- gas produged and saved, delivered free | 
ful field ee = yd pecan 2g of costs to the said W. H. Byrne, his.| 
accounting records and a thorough con-|},; i i j j tank 
sideration of all of the relevant facts iw heire ce cesigns, = 5 Dive line cs : 


1 o} r 
gas in place; nor did the agreement + 
erate as assignments of an interest in 
the lease. Plaintiff is Merely given 75 
per cent of the oil and gas it produces; 
nor can it-be said under any construction 
of the agreements that the 12%’ per cent 
of the oil and gas delivered to W. H. 
Byrne, the landowner, and the 12% per 
cent of the oil andygas delivered to the 
Kalispell-Kevin Oil Company was rental 


conferences in the Bureau, it .is ascer- 
tained that the inventory valuations as 
used in the prior audit were overstated 
and that the overvaluatiun of the closing 
inventory for 1917 was in excess of that 
of the opening. Revision is made ac- 
cordingly. Section 13 (b), revenue act 
of 1916; articles 91 and 92, regulations 
33 (Revised). 

Restorations to the invested capitals | 
as determined in a prior audit for the 
years 1917 and 1919, of amounts repre- 
| senting eapital expenditures erroneously 
charged to income in prior years, and the 
restatement of the amounts of certain 
valuation reserves, to give effect to such 
adjustments; and the restoration of cer- 
tain miscellaneous items disallowed in 
the prior audit, due to the then lack of 
substantiating data, cause $9,724.87 and 
$1,064.84, respectively, of the overassess- 
ments for these years. Sections 207, 
revenue act of 1917 and 326 (a) (2), rev- 
nue act of 1918; article 64, Regulations 
41 and 838 to 841, inclusive, Regulations 
45. Appeal of Rockford Brick and Tile 
Company 4 B. T. A. 313; Donaldson Iron | 





[Continued on Page 13, Column 4.] 


Bills Introduced 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Hy 585. Petition of Harold D. Bent, mayor | 
of the City of Brockton, and another for the | 
distribution to cities and towns of a per-| 
centage of the revenue collected from the} 
taxation of sales of gasoline; Ways and 
Means, Joint. 


H. 710. Petition of William M. McMor- 
row for an amendment of the law relative 
to the excise tax on registered motor ve- 
hicles; Taxation. 


H, 711. Petition of Charles M. Rogerson | 
for various amendments of the law relating 
to the taxation of income; Taxation. | 


H. 712. Petition of Charles M. Rogerson | 
for various amendments of the laws relating | 
to the taxation of banks and trust com- 
panies; Taxation. | 

H. 713. Petition of Charles M. Rogerson | 
that certain taxes recently assessed against | 
banking institutions be refunded or cred- 
ited; Taxation. } 


H. 714. Petition of Charles M. Rogerson 
for legislation to repeal the laws relating to 
the taxation of banks and trust companies 
and placing manufacturing corporations in 
a separate class fpr purposes of taxation; 
Taxation. 

H, 838. Petition of Francis Kearney for | 
an investigation by the Massachusetts in- 
dustrial commission into the problem of re- 
lieving the burden of taxation now resting 
upon the industries of the Commonwealth; 
Taxation. 





| 





\the Supreme Court had been handed 


|rocal basis in 1929, Mr. Maxwell pointed 


|\law early in 1929, and the tax had not 


and that the said-trust shall receive 12% 
per cent of all oil or gas in, or under 
said premises. 

“All of said oil or gas to be delivered 
freé of costs to the said trust, its succes- 
sor or assigns, in a pipe line or tanks, 
and it is further agreed and understood, 
that as a further consideration for said 
75 per cent of all the oil and gas, the 
said W. H. Essex, the said party of the 
second part, his heirs, administrators or 
assigns, is to pay to said trust the sum 
of $100 per acre for the oil or gas dis- 


a 
Inheritance Tax Refunds 
Limited in North Carolina | 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Jan. 21. 
The effect of the recént decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in- 
volving Minnesota inheritance taxes (IV 
U. S. Daily 3041) is- merely to put all 
States, involuntarily, upon a reciprocal 
basis, Commissionér of Revenue A. J. 

Maxwell stated orally Jan. 19. 4 

A check for $14,000 representing an 
inheritance tax on bonds and notes of 
North Carolina and its subdivisions, 
owned by Horace Harding, who died in 
New Jersey, will be returned, according 
to the commissioner. The check was 
dated and received after the decision of 


down, it was explained. . 
North Carolina was put upon a yecip- 


out, so that the only loss it will incur on 
account of the decision will be im cases in 
which the decedent owner of bonds and 
notes of North Carolina and its subdivi- 
sions died prior to the amendment of the 


been paid on the date of the decision. 
There will be no refunds of taxes col- 
lected before th: Minnesota case was 
decided, he declared. | 


| 


Oklahoma County Directed 
To Replace Burned Tax Roll 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Jan. 21. 
The tax rolls of Adair County which 
were destroyed by fire should be replaced 
at the earliest possible date, Assistant 
Attorney General W. H. Brown has ad- 
vised the attorney of that county. The 
records covered the fiscal year 1929-1930 
and were in the hands of the county as- 
sessor, who had not yet made delivery to 





H. 839. Petition of Charles H. Slowey 
that veterans of the Spanish War, the Phil- 
ippine Insyrrection and the ‘World War be 
included within certain provisions of law 
sees to exemptions from taxation; Taxa- 
tion. 

H. 840, Petition of Joseph Martin rela- 
tive to the disposition of certain moneys 
received under the law taxing sales of 
gasoline and providing for reducing the 
license fees for operators of motor vehicles; 
Ways and Means, Joint. 

H. 932. Petition of Tony A. Garofano 
for legislation to provide certain reductions 
in the excise tax on registered motor ve- 
hicles; Taxation. 

H. 983. . Petition of Thomas Smith Jr. for 
legislation relative to ‘certain abatements 
* the excise tax on motor vehicles; Taxa- 
tion. 

H. 984. Petition of James -M, Curley, 
mayor of the City of Boston, that the com- 
missioner of corporations and taxation be 
directed to investigate the advisability of 
requiring the payment of taxes on real and 
| personal property in two installments; Tax- 


j ation. 
State of Mississippi 
H. 53. Messrs. Hopkins and Gore. Amend- 
ing section 230, Laws of 1928, by increasing 
tax on motor vehicle carriers; Ways and 
Means. r 
H, 54, Mr. Parham, Levying a privilege 


the county treasurer, it was explained. 
The new assessment must begin within 
90 days from the date of the loss of the 
tax rolls, and the statutes on the subject 
must be qaneteey observed, the assistant 
attorney genera said, holding that no 
penalty will attach for failure to pay the 
tax until 90 days after the abstract is 
filed with the county treasurér. : 
The’ $20,000 insurance money which 
was carried on the reccords should be 
used to restore them, the opinion held. 
Statements furnished the taxpayer at the 
time the original assessment was made, 
and the receipts for previous years’ taxes 
should be very helpful in see the 
burned records, the opinion pointed out. 


tax on cotton gins; Ways and Means. " 

S.12. Mr. Culkin. Permits the Home Oil 
Company to make. certain tax deductions 
erroneously paid to the State auditor; 
Finance en Banc. 

State of Rhode Island 

H. 606. Mr. Farley. Amending section 6 
|of chapter 58 of the general laws, entitled 
“Of property liable to, and exempt from, 
taxation,” to allow war veterans exemption 
from taxes up to $1,000; Judiciary. 


Barred by Statute 


for said land, for the reason that under 
the terms of the agreemént the plaintiff 
did not rent the lend, b had the mere 
right to go upon the eovered by the 
Byrne ‘lease for the purpose of prospect 
ing and developing the same! in accord- 
ance with the agreements. : 

The Kalispell-Kevin Oil Company -re- 
served to itself 25 per cent of all oil and 
gas, etc,, produced, out of which it was 
obligated to pay to W. H. Byrne, lessor, 





. 


under the terms of the lease; The pla 


of all oil and gas produced. The plain 
tiff, therefore, was the owner-ef only 7% 
per cent of the oil and gas produced, and 
legally assessable for that amount only. 
(Homestake Exploration Co. v. Scho- 
regge, supra, and cases therein cited.) 
The remaining 25 per cent of such oil 
should have been assessed.to the owner 
thereof. (Id.; Byrne v. Fulton Oil Co., 
85 Mont. —,\278 Pac. 514.) ° 
Section 2271 of the revised codes of 
1921 provides: “In case it be determined 
in said action that said tax or license, or 
any portion thereof so paid under pro- 
test, was unlawfully collected, judgment 
for recovery thereof and lawful interest 
thereon, together with the costs of action, 
shall be entered in favor of the plaintiff.” 


Payment of Interest 


& 
The nineteenth legislative assemb! 
amended section 2269, R. C. 1921, i 
chapter 142 of the laws of 1925, which 
said amendment provides: “If ‘such ac- 
tion is finally determined adversely to 
such county or municipality, or the treas- 
urer thereof, then the treasurer shall, 
upon receiving a certified copy of the 
final judgment in said action, refund the 
amount of such license or tax, with costs 
of suit without interest, to the person in 
whose favor such judgment is rendered; 
provided, that if such action was com- 
menced for the purpose of recovering the 
first installment, or any portion thereof, 
of any such license or tax, and any sub- 
sequent installment thereof, has been 
paid under protest, as herein provided, 
then the county treasurer. shall, at the 
time of refunding the amount of such 
first installment required by. such judg- 
ment also refund such portion of any 
subsequent installment as the person 
holding such judgment is entitled to re- 
cover, without interest.” 

The title of chapter 142 is as follows: 
“An act ‘to amend sections 2269 and 2270, 
revised codes of Montana 1921, relating 
to payments of taxes under protest,” and 
said act is followed with this repealing 
clause: “All acts and parts of acts in con; 
flict herewith are hereby repealed.” 

Counsel for plaintiff contends that the 
portion of chapter 142 above set forth 
does not have the effect of repealing sec- 
tion 2271 providing for the recovery of 
interest; and if it has such effect, the act 
in that respect is unconstitutional under 
section 23, article y of the constitution, 
in that it embraces ‘a subject not ex- 
pressed in the title of the act. 

The recovery of interest as provided in 
section 2271, and the repayment by the 
treasurer of the tax without interest as 
provided by chapter 142, aré so repug- 
nant that the two acts cannot be m- 
ciled, and, consequently, chapter re- 
peals section 2271. (State ex rel. Esgar 
y. District Court, 56 Mont. 185 Pac. 
157; Wilkinson v. LaCombe, 59 Mont. 618, 
197 Pac, 886.) And we do not with 
counsel that the interest mentioned in 
chapter 142 applies only to the costs. 


» 


ounsel cites no case nor does he 
argue in his brief the contention that 


chapter 142 is unconstitutional; conse- 
quently we will rest with the presump- 
tion that the act is valid until i 
stitutionality is shown beyond @ reason- 





S. 874. Mr. Bryson. Joint resolution 
amending constitution by adding provision 
for levy of annual tax biennially; Judiciary. 


able doubt. (Martien v. Porter, 68 Mont, 
450, 219 Pac. 817.) 
The judgment is affirmed, 


uncond 


a 


4 
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Second of a series of advertisements 
dealing informatively with 


principal industries of the country. 


Reprints of this statement 
will be furnished on request. 


: The Modety Civilization 


Geopee with giant skyscrapers, 
the modern city is taking on new 
beauty, new impressiveness, new con- 
venience. The American skyscraper— 
the child of structural steel—typifies 
better than anything else, perhaps the 
whole spirit of modernism. 

But the skyscraper is only one of 
many factors that designate this age, 
the age of steel. For steel is the back- 


bone of our whole vast industrial 


system. It is a basic element in the 
standardized produ-ts of our mass 
production system, which is the secret 
of recent prosperity and elevated 


- standards of living. Steel accounts in” 


large part for the cheapness and reli- 
ability of the modern motor car. Steel 
is regponsible forthe increasing speed, 
safety, and convenience of railroad 
travel. Because of steel, a locomotive 
can pull four thousand tons of freight 
at the rate of forty miles per hour. Steel 
enables a Panama dtedge to scoop up 
eighteen tons of dirt at a time. 


WORLD STEEL PRODUCTION 


The Bremen, the fleetest .of the 
ocean greyhounds, the huge hangars 
that house the great Zeppelins, are 
constructed largely of this, our basic 
metal. The giant aqueducts for 
water conveyance and the mammoth 
tubes for rail or vehicular transpor- 
tation are equally debtors to this 
metal. The one and three-quarters 
mile twin-tubed Holland Tunnel for 


THE PROGRAM 


THAT DOES MORE THAN 


ENTERTAIN 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


(GROSS TONS - INGOTS AND CASTINGS) 


IRON AND STEEL 


IRON and steel, by all standards of 
measurement, is one of the country’s 
great basic industries. Its capital in- 
vestment has been fixed by reliable 
authorities at around $5,000,000,000. 
Estimates place the value of iron and 
steel and their products at $10,000,- 
000,000 annually and the number of 
employees at 1,500,000. The steel 
industry in 1929 reached a new high 
point, setting a record production 
(ingots and castings) of 56,156,000 


gross tons. 


/ 


motor traffic between Manhattan and 
Jersey City, which took seven years 
to build, is but one of these many 
eloquent tributes to the characteris- 
tics of steel and the inventive powers 
of the human mind. : 

Floors can now be made of steel 
plates welded over the girders and 
beams of the frame, both strength- 
ening the floor construction and reduc- 
ing the dead weight of 
the floor itself. In New 
York nineteen build- 
ings are now built or 
being built with the 
aid of steel over rail- 
road terminal proper- 
ties. Several such proj- 
ects are completed or 
under way in Chicago. 
Plans aré now under 
way to putstandardized 
steel houses on the 
market. Standardized 
rooms will be sold to 
the individual, ready made, delivered 
on trucks to the door. Whenever the 
house becomes too small, additional 
rooms can be added quickly 


IN 1929 


Far Flung Spans 
of Engineering Genius 
Structural steel is likewise the back- 


bone for mammoth suspension and 
-cantilever bridges. The Hudson River 


Increase your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on 
the Halsey, Stuart & Co. program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast 
to Coast network of 37 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. 


Bridge is now being built, with the 
longest single span in the world 
(3,500 feet]. Other bridges which are 
still longer are being planned or con- 
sidered: a 4,000 foot span across San 
Francisco Bay, a 4,500 foot spanacross 
the Narrows at New 
York, and a 5,200 
foot span across ‘the 


Golden Gate. 


The Growth of 
the Steel Industry 
These triumphs are. 
all the more remark- 
able because the steel 
,industry, relatively 
speaking, is still new. 
Of course, iron—or 
steel in embryo—is not a new thing. 
Thearcheologist’sspade has recovered 
iron tools and implements of various 


Financing the Steel Industry 


N its small beginnings, the iron industry was an 
individual, or at best, a cocoate enterprise. 
those who carried 


Its financial strength was that 


it on. 


With the discovery eiapceien which cheapened 
oO ions at 


manufacture and called for large scale o 


DISTRIBUTION 


the same time, the situation materially changed. 
Heavy investments became imperative— although 
the industry has been distinguished from many 
others by a somewhat exceptional ability to pay its 
own way. Stock, in the ceity too provided most 
of the necessary capital. The investing public, some- 
what unaccustomed to the so-called industrial com- 
pany, was slow to accept the view that the steel 
lnc could provide a suitable basis for the issu- 
ance of bonds. 

Thesteel industry now includesthe world’s largest 
corporate industrial enterprise, considering capital- 
ization and the total amount of capital employed. 
This. corporation owns all or a majority of doce 
tal stock of 194 companies. Its own common stock, 
distributed among 117,965 holders at the beginning 
of 1930, represented a total par value of more than 
$800,000,000; and its prefetred stock, distributed 
among 63,238 holders as of Novembet, 1929, repre- 

' sented a total par value of more than $360,000,000. 

This company recently adopted a policy of debt 
retirement through the issuance of additional com- 
mon stock, This was made possible by the earnings 
of an exceptional period of prosperity, 7S 
exceptionally receptive axeirude on the part of the 
stock-buying public. It thus conserved its credit for 
possible future n 

Because of the fundamental importance of steel 
in modern civilization and the prospect that its use 
will continue to become more extensive, it is @ 
virtual certainty that the securities of leading steel 
companies will continue to figure prominently in 
the investment markets of the Sows 


Music by symphony orchestra, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


kinds from the Great. Pyramid of 
Egyptas well as from ancient Nineveh. 
Steel—which is a product. of iron 
—was just as well known to these 
early artisans. But it ‘was much more 
dificult to produce—and necessarily 


164% 


costly. In early years of the Christian 

eramen worked loose pistons through 

a hollow bamboo or used a’ goatskin 
bellows to force air into. the 
smelter’s -fire. Sir Henry 
Bessemer discovered in 1855 
the method for producing 

_ in quantities 2 practical, 
cheap steel—ever since called 
the Bessemer process. Steel 
which had been used before 
but only in expensive arti- 
cles, such as high-grade aut- 
lety, could now be applied 
to massive structures. One 
Bessemer rail would out- 
wear twenty iron ones. 
Furthermore, this _ stronger 
metal could be made in 
about thirty minutes instead 
of three- months. 

About twenty years later, 
another advance was regis- 
tered im the open-hearth 
process of steelmaking. This 
took a little longer than the 
Bessemer method, but was 
vastly superior, because it 
made: possible a predeter- 
mined chemical content and 

~ still larger quantity produc- 
tion. From these beginnings 


f 


9 P, M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


1OA% 


the steel industry has grown to be one 
of the major enterprises of the world, 
constituting as it does, almost a four 
billion dollar business in the United ~ 
States alone. 1929 established a new 
record in steel output, exceeding 


OF U.S. STEEL CONSUMPTION DURING 1929 


19% 


.1928, the previous peak year, by 8% 


per cent. The first three quarters of 
the year showed sustained operation 
of the mills at nearly full capacity. 
Demand was well balanced, continu- 
ing the trend towards greater diver- 
sification, due in large part to the 
increasing uses for steel. Despite the 
slump in the last quarter, earnings were 
higher than in any year since the war. 

Important industrial trends which 
affect the steel industry are these: (1) 
consolidations, which reduce fluctu- 
ation and costly competition; (2) 
better transit facilities, which enable 
the stéel manufacturers to fill their 
orders on short notice, thereby feduc- 
ing inventories and lowering the cost 


tothe consumer; (3) certain technical 


advances, such as #he increasing use 
of electric furnaces in producing 
higher grades of steel, the greater 
possibilities for turning scrap iron 
into steel, the growing popularity of 
stainless steel with its non-rusting, 
non-corrosive properties obtained by 
using 2 high per cent of chromium 
in the manufacturing process; (4) the 
substitution of the eight hour day 
for the twelve hour day, which con- 
tributed toa better working morale and 
greater efficiency among the laborers. 


7 P.M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P. M. Pacific Standdrd Time 
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| duction during the past 30 days. 
_ tailed schedules in the textile, hardware, | 


: incipall 
E athetmment t 
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EASONAL decreases in employment are noted in the Decem2r 


‘ employment bulletin just issu 


elief Is Forecast 

~~ Tn Seasonal Unemployment 
- Director lirector General of Em : 
"provement in Slack peaee iin Decem-. | Stui‘ameta sean tert usr 


" ber Ascribed to Weather Interruptions 


| tions, and farm activities. There was a 


ent Expects Im- 


by the United States Employment 


" Service, although in a number of States the employment situation 


wag considered quite satisfactory. 


creased activity was expected in the near future, al 


Several States reported that in- 
h there was a 


general surplus of unskilled labor, and outdoor work was hanmpered by 
weather conditions, the bulletin reveals. 


I 


N AN oral statement commenting on the bulletin, Francis I. Jones, 

Director General of the Employment, Service, said that December |. 
showed a general downward trend in employment; but that the situa- | 
tion must be considered fairly satisfactory, as Winter schedules are in | 


effect in most States. Improvement in many instances can be expected 
in the next 30 days, he said. A summary of the bulletin was published 
in the issue of Jan. 21. The full text of the general summary of the 


the bulletin for each State follows: 


New England | 


District includes the States of 

Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 

mont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut 


Maine 


EPORTS*from all sections of the, 

State reveal a seasonal recession | 

in production. With the end of | 
the sardine-canning season, laborers) 
in this particular industry contributed | 
somewhat to the volume of unemploy- | 
ment apparent at the close of De-| 
cember. The textile mills operated on | 
curtailed schedules, with a resultant sur- | 
plus of workers. The seasonal slacken- 
ing in the shoe industry also added to the | 
number of released workers. The paper | 
industry likewise showed a_ seasonal | 
slackening. A surplus of unskilled labor | 
was reported throughout the State. | 
Building, consisting principally of the 
residential and garage type, kept resident 
craftsmen fairly well engaged. The} 
farm-labor situation was described as | 
satisfactory. 


New Hampshire 
The industrial employment situation | 
was described as fairly satisfactory. | 
While part-time schedules obtained in the | 
shoe, textile, and hosiery industries in | 
some localities, evertime prevailed in: 
other centers in some instances. Build- | 
ing was at a high peak for this period 
of the yedr and resident craftsmen were | 
well employed. A surplus of unskilled | 
labor prevailed through the State. Metal- | 
working establishments operated at a; 
high level. -A general resumption of nor- | 
mal working schedules is anticipated in‘ 
the major industries of the State early in 
the new year. There was a seasonal de- | 
créase in the demand for farm help and | 
a surplus of these workers obtained. 


Vermont 


There was a seasonal recession in ac- | 
tivity in most of the major industries | 
during the past 30 days. The granite | 
industry operated on a curtailed sched- 
ule, resulting in a surplus of these work- 
ers. The textile, toy and furniture fac- 
tories were affected by a seasonal slack- 
ening, resulting in some unemployment 
among these workers. A surplus of un- | 
skilled labor prevailed throughout the | 
State; however, part of this oversupply | 
was able to secure temporary employ- | 
ment during the holiday period. Normal 
operations and regular working forces 
are expected in the State’s industries im- 
mediately after the first of the new year. 
There was a fair volume of building in| 
several localities, while in other cities 
building remained dull. The usual sea- | 
sonal decline in the demand for agricul- | 
tural help has resulted in a surplus of | 
farm labor in practically all agricultural 
sections. 


Massachusetts 


The usual seasonal recession in indus- | 
trial production was noted throughout the | 
State during the past 30 days. Curtailed 
schedules obtained in the shoe, textile, 
machinery, hosiery and celluloid indus- 
tries in various sections of the State, with 
rather limited opportunities locally for 
the released workers in their individual | 
communities. The jewelry industyy oper- 
ated overtime. A slackening in building, | 
usual at this season of the year, also con- 
tributed to the volume of unemployment. 
The metal-working establishments oper- | 
ated on satisfactory schedules. A surplus | 
of unskilled workers existed in various | 
parts of the State. Practically no de- | 
mand for farm help was reported. 


Rhode Island 


Reports from various parts of the 


{ 


State indicated a seasonal recession in| | 


production with a resultant surplus of 
workers. The jewelry industry which 
has been working overtime, curtailed 
operating schedules, and a surplus of 

ese workers was apparent in several | 
locglities, A seasonal slackening in 
building contributed somewhat to the| 
volume of unemployment. A surplus of 
unskilled workers existed in most cities. 
The metal-working establishments which 


_ have been operating at a high peak for | 


some months past reported a seasonal 
downward trend. No demand for farm 
help was indicated from any source. 


Connecticut 


Reports from all centers of the State | 
indicated a seasonal recession in pro- 
Cur- 


metal-working industries contrib- 
to the volume of un- 
he usual seasonal sur- 
of unskilled workers was apparent 
¢very community. These conditions, | 
a“ are believed to be temporary | 
resumption of nornial working | 


a 


| 


{building increased somewhat. 


| East North | 


Central 


District includes the States of | 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, | 


Indiana 


E automobile factories operated on 


" curtailed schedules. Some increase 


in activity was noted in the: iron 
»and steel mills and woodworking estab- | 
A large number of female | 


lishments. 
workers were released from the plants 
manufacturing radios. The volume of | 
Reports 
indicate that there was a slight increase | 
in employment in the bituminous coal | 
mining districts during December. 
surplus of farm help existed. | 


Michigan 


A slight improvement in employment | 
occurred in December. Several factories 
increased their operating schedules and 


| forces somewhat, and a decided increase 


in activity in the automobile industry is 
expected in the next 30 to 60 days which | 
will have a stimulating effect on other in-| 
dustries. Building projects to be started} 
in several of the larger cities will employ 
many skilled and unskilled workers. Coal 
and iron ore mining continued on cur- 
tailed schedules. Logging activities are 
expected to provide employment to a! 
large number of'men. Theré is very 
little agricultural activity at this period 
of the year, which results in a great 
many farm workers seeking empléyment 
in. other lines. 


Wisconsin 


There was a decrease in the volume} 
of employment during December. , Out- | 
door activity declined due to inclement | 
weather conditions. A surplus of build- 
ing trades men, factory workers, and 
unskilled laborers prevailed. The cut-) 
ting of ice in the near future will offer | 
employment to a large number of men} 
and prospects are bright for the employ- | 
ment of the woodsmen in the logging} 
districts of the State. 


. 
Ohio 
The surplus of labor apparent through- | 
out this State embraced practically all 
trades. The automobile, steel, and other | 
mhiscellaneous plants operated on part-| 
time schedules. The rubber factories | 
worked with curtailed forces engaged. | 
Considerable building is to be started} 
when weather conditions permit which 
will mean employment for thousands of | 
men. While there was a slight improve-| 
ment in the bituminous coal industry, | 
there was still unemployment apparent 
among these workers. 


Illinois 
There was a seasonal curtailment in| 


industrial activity largely due to in-| 
ventory taking and plan repair work. | 


} 
} 


lally light: 
| Missouri 


; 


| able 


Ohio and Illinois i. 


te Le ee 


ode no iye ce nee _ 


Construction — 


pecially dairy workers, were in fair de- 
‘mand, with ne shortage reported. 


The close of the 


found employ- 
ment conditions in 


issouri on a gener- 
actory basis, with the avail- 
supply of skilled and unskilled labor 


uction in employment on highway 
| projects, municipal work, building opera- 


surplus of resident building-trades men 
which will probably continue until Spring 
construction work commencés. Employ- 
| ment recessions also occurred in the lead 
}and zinc mining industry. Usual sched- 
| ules for this season prevailed in whole- 
| sale ‘houses, drug and chemical establish- 
| Ments, meat-packing houses, and other 
| leading lines. Holiday demands for tem- 
| porary help contributed materially to re- 


| duce unemployment among clerical and 
| factory workers during the major part 


|.of December. : 


Iowa 


Industrial employment for December 
showed a slight decrease, dye largely 
to the influence of weather conditions. 
Employment losses occurred in food and 
kindred products plants, iron and steel 
mills, stone and clay products plants, 
lumber ‘mills, railroad repair shops, and 
flour mills. Slight gains were noted in 
paper and printing houses, cigar and 
tobacco factories, textile mills, meat- 
| packing houses, and confectionery estab- 
| lishments. A large number of unskilled 


| | workers were released from State high- 
| Way projects, while building operations | 


were lighter, due also to cold weather. 
The demand for general farm help con- 
| tinued fairly active with plenty of men 
layailable. Concerns dealing in holiday 
| novelties, including retail stores, gave 
| temporary employment to several hun- 
;}dred workers during the month. 


Kansas 


Employment throughout the State was 
|on a satisfactory basis considering the 
| season, but many ‘outdoor prejects have 
been temporarily halted on account of 
weather conditions. Part time employ- 
ment schedules prevailed in salt mines, 
| basket works, cooperage shops, boiler 
plants, flour mills, and in the oil fields. 
Seasonal récessions were also noted in 


building operations and the railroad in-| 


dustry. Cold weather stimulated em- 
ployment to some extent in coal mining. 
The supply of competent farm labor was 
about equal to the demand. Slight sea- 


| sonal gains were recorded in the meat-| Workers at the close of the month. Reces- 


packing houses. The usual Winter sur- 
plus of unskilled labor, consisting partly 
of transients, was reported. 


Nebraska 


Winter schedules prevailed in most 
manufacturing concerns. While there 
was a surplus of skilled labor through- 
out the State due to expected seasonal 
recessions in construction work, unem- 
ployment among this class was not 
larger than usually obtains in Decem- 
ter. Meat-packing houses, wholesale 
clothing establishments, ice-cream and 
confectionery plants, and mail-order 
houses showed somewhat better than 
average employment during the month. 


| Further glight employment reductions oc- 


curred in railroad repair shops, while un- 
employment among unskilled laborers 
was more prevalent, due to the fact that 
weather conditions. serioUsly interfered 
with highway projects, municipal im- 
provements, and other outdoor activities. 
Retail stores gave temporary employ- 
ment to many workers during the holiday 
season. ‘ 


» North Dakota 


The usual Winter schedules prevailed 
in the major manufacturing plants with 
little. change in pfospect for the next 60 
to 90 days. There was a fair demand 
for general farm labor, especially dairy- 
men, with no shortage reported. 
ing remained seasonally light and a sur- 
plus of craftsmen was apparent. City 
paving and sewer jobs have been gen- 


erally discontinued until Spring. Fewer | | 


workers were employed in the railroad 
industry than in November. 


South Dakota 


Monufacturing concerns throughout 
South Dakota reported satisfactory em- 
ployment conditions for this time of the 
year. The labor situation in the Black 
Hills district was said to be very satis- 
factory, except where severe weather re- 
tarded outdoor operations. There was a 
fair demand for general farm labor, but 


A large number of additional men and |no shortage of this class prevails.- Fur- 


women were employed in the wholesale 
and retail establishments during the hol- | 


|iday season; however, the extra help was ment among building trades men. 
| released at the close of the month. Con-/} 


siderable improvement in employment 
was noted in the coal mining industry. 
Road construction has practically ceased 


| for the season and a large number of | 
Railroad shop, | 


workers were released. 
maintenance-of-way, and construction 
forces have gradually been reduced to 


| the usual Winter basis. AH plants man- | 
| ufacturing farm implements worked full | 
Building continued as active as| 


time. 
weather conditions permitted. Very little 
municipal improvement work was re- 
ported. A general surplus of labor was 
apparent throughout December. 


West North | s 


Central 


| District includes the States of 
| Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, | 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Da- | 

kota and South Dakota 


' 


Minnesota ~ 


surplus of skilled and unskilled 


A iste: was noted threughout the 


State at the close of the year. 


| However, indications are that unemploy- 
‘ment during the remainder of the 


in- 


ter will not constitute a serious problem. | 


Severe Winter weather and heavy snows 
curtailed outside operation, but at the 
same time afforded temporary employ- 
ment to several thousand men who were 
needed to clear the streets and highways. 


Requirements on the part of the Post| 
| Office Department and retail establish- 


ments for extra help during the holi- 
days gave employment to many workers 
in December. Railroads showed further 
slight losses in forces employed. Iron 


ther slowing down of building operations 
resulted in increased seasonal unemploy- 
Man- 
ufacturing plants generally operated on 
| normal schedules. 


Middle ~ 
Atlantic 


District includes the States of 
New York, New Jersey and 


| 


| 


‘} 


| | Pennsylvania 


New York 


OME decrease in manufacturing ac- 
tivity and employment was noted ir 
several industries throughout the} 
| State during December. Inventory taking | 
and repairs to plant equipment were, 
| under way in many of the major estab- 
lishments, affecting a-large number of | 
workers as part-time schedules were 
quite general and some plants closed 
temporarily. The recession in the auto- 
mobile and accessory factories curtailed | 
production and employment in the iron | 


Build- | | 
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Production 


seasonal slacking was noted'in railroad 
| activity, in the repair sh freight 
| Yards and terminals at tn ches 
, month and the Winter suspension of river 
| and lake navigation has released a large 
{number of men. The cessation of road 
construction and agricultural activities 
influx of labor into the 


caused a 
larger cities thus creating an increase in 
the volume of unemployment among un- 
| skilled workers, Bu and 
there was considerable unemployment 
among these craftmen; however, improve- 
ae is expected in the next 30 to 60 
ays. . 


New Jersey 


There was a seasonal curtailment of 
industrial activity and some unemploy- 
ment was apparent in practically all 
cities. The usual year-end inventory 
taking as well as a seasonal curtailment 
of building and other outdoor. activities 
resulted in a large surplus of labor at 
the close of the month. Activity in sev- 
| eral branches of the textile industry, par- 
| ticularly in the woolen and textile fac- 
tories, was seasonally quiet and _consid- 
erable part-time employment obtained. 
Operations and employment remained 
somewhat below normal in the silk mills, 
eperences in the metal-working es- 
tablishments and machinery plants con- 
tinued on a satisfactory basis; however, 
there was a slight decrease>in the de- 
mand for skilled machine hands, ma- 
chinists, and tool and die workers. Plants 
; manufacturing automobile accessories, 
| radios and parts, linoleum, paper goods, 
}and rubber and clay products, reported 
}a further recession in production and 
|employment. Retail establishments and 
| plants manufacturing holiday novelties 
released their extra help at the close of 
the month. The wire and steel mills 
curtailed their forces slightly. Satis- 
factory employment continued in the 
shipbuilding and repair yards. There 
was a marked decrease in the volume of 
building and the Winter cessation of 
| much road construction further increased 
unemployment among _ building-trades 
}men and unskilled construction workers. 
An improvement in the industrial em- 
ployment situation is expected in the 
next 30 days. 


Pennsylvania 


|. The usual Winter surplus of outdoor 
|labor was apparent and unemployment 
|} among factory workers increased some- 


| what during the past 30 days. Year-end 
inventory taking and repairs to plant 


|equipment resulted in temporary unem- 


| ployment for a considerable number of 


| sions in several industries were regarded 
| as slightly more than seasonal, particu- 
| larly in plants manufacturing automobile 
| accessories, radios, and radio accessories. 
| The majority of the metal-working es- 
tablishments worked on full-time sched- 
ules with their usual forces employed in 
most instances; however, the demand for 
this class of help eased off considerably. 
The electrical industries reported a satis- | 
factory volume of employment. Part- 
time operations prevailed in many of | 
the iron and steel mills, but early im- 
provement is expected in this industry. 
Plants manufacturing railroad cars, lo-! 
comotives, and other miscellaneous rail- 
road equipment engaged additional] help. 
Shipbuilding continued brisk’ and ‘there 
was a slight demand for this class of 
help with no shortage reported. Fairly 
satisfactory employment prevailed in the 
anthracite and central bituminous coal 
fields, while a slight recession in activity 
} occurred in the oil-drilling fields and re- 
fineries. The retail establishments gave 
employment to a considerable number of 
| workers for a temporary period during 
|the holiday trade. Several branches of 
| the textile industry reported part-time 
| operations and curtailed forces. A sur- 
plus of building-trades men and unskilled | 
construction workers was evident, 








} 
} 
| 


South Atlantic | 


| 


District includes the District 
of Columbia and the States of 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and | | 

Florida 


| Delaware 


(No General Summery issued.) 


ILMINGTON.—W hile resident 
Jabor was generally well em- 
ployed during December, 4 large 
| surpius of unskilled workers developed 
| towards the close of the month. The 
| majority of the industrial establishments 
| were in operation. One aircraft factory 
| closed temporary for inventory-taking 
| purposes. A-textile finishing and dyeing | 
| establishment worked part time, affect- 
|ing approximately 1,400 employes. 

\large car and foundry establishment, 
| manufacturing passenger cars and small 
| pleasure yachts, released quite a number | 
of their employes; however, these work- | 
ers should be recalled some time in Janu- | 
ary. The leather industry continued busy | 
with usual forges employed in mogt in- | 
| stances. Building continued in good vol- | 
|ume, with a large program planned. 





| | Plenty of building-trades men for all re-/} 


| quirements. 
| Dover.—All plants were in operation | 
|except those seasonally closed, such as 
| the canning establishments. The resident 
| labor supply and demand were well bal- 
lanced. The installation of new gas mains 
and some municipal work which is under 
way has given employment to quite a 
number of men. Building was confined | 
chiefly to the erection of a few residences. | 
Plenty of agricultural help for all re- 


quirements. 
Maryland 


Fairly satisfactory schedules prevailed 
in the major industries. Practically all 





;and steel mills, foundries, and machine 
| shops. However, all indications point 
ee an upward trend in employment in 
jt 


The metal-working establishments and 
plants manufacturing machinery, loco- 
| motives, railway equipment, and elec- 
trical apparatus kept their forces well 
employed in most instances. The strong 
demand that has existed for skilled me- 
chanics for some months past decreased 


| ported in any trade. Employment in the 
| radio and radio-accessory establishments 
showed a further decline. Several mis- 
cellaneous textile mills and plants manu- 
facturing chemicals, furniture, tobacco, 
| paper goods, confectionery, and holiday 
novelties curtailed their forces slightly. 





ules is anticipated early in the new | mines will continue on a part-time basis! Most of the extra help engaged in the 


j until the Spring. Building was season-! wholesale and retail establishments were 


eae.plants during the next 30 days.; surplus of workers was not large. Build- 


|} and no shortage of skilled labor was re- | 


plants operated except those seasonally 
closed. The unemployment apparent eon- 
| sisted principally of unskilled laborers 
and building-trades men; however, the 


ing continued in good volume in the 


larger cities with many more contracts | 


of =| 


| State 


Experienced farm help, east released at the close of the month. A| . Charleston.—There was very little un- 


employment apparent throughout, the 
cheat in this chy: All industries were 
in Operation, one on a_five-day-week 
basis affecting 1,000 employes: - Several 
factories worked overtime. Building con- 
tinned to employ ,a number of men 
and a large building a is planned 
on which work will soon be started, Very 
little demand for agricultural help in this 
section. 

Clarksburg.—The industrial employ- 
ment situation was described as. fairly 
satisfactory for this period of the year. 
The majority of the plants worked on 
full-time schedules with their ‘usual 
forces employed. No lar building 
projects reported. Little demand for 
farm help. 

Huntington—A plentiful supply of 
labor was apparent throughout m- 
ber. A number ‘of unskilled workers 
have been released from road construc- 
tion and other outdoor work which has 
been seasonally curtailed... The major 
industries were in operation and the 
plants manufacturing stoves and furni- 
ture worked overtime ‘and expect. to con- 
tinue these schedules indefinitely. Build- 
ing under way includes the erection of 
two hospitals and a factory structure 
with an ample supply of building-trades 
men available. ée farm-labor situation 
was described as satisfactory. 

Morgantown.—A surplus of- building- 
trades men, unskilled. laborers, and a 
number of coal miners was apparent 
throughout the month. The coal mines 
were working about one-half time affect- 
ing approximately 7,500 men. The 
manufacturing establishments reported 
fairly satisfactory schedules, employing 
in the neighborhood of 2,500 skilled and 
unskilled laborers. Very little building 
w s. under way; however, considerable 
building is planned and when the work 
is actually started, will very materially 
assist in absorbing the unemployment 
apparent among the building trades. No 
demand for farm help reported. 

Parkersburg.—A seasonal surplus of 
unskilled labor was apparent throughout 
the month. Practically all plants re- 
ported satisfactory operations with the 
usual forees employed. A recent fire 
destroyed business property valued at 
about $750,000 and releasing. approxi- 
mately 60 people from employment; how- 
ever, most of these persons have secured 
temporary employment in other lines. 
Building includes the reconstruction of 
the area destroyed by fire and the erec- 
tion of a large factory. Approximately 
850 men are employed on the various 
projects under way. The farm-labor 
situation was reported as satisfactory. — 

Wheeling.—There was some curtail- 


}ment of industrial activity during De- 


cember; however, indications point to a 
resumption of normal operations soon 
after the first of the new year. Some 
large building projects are planned on 
which work is expected to be started in 
the next 30 to 60 days. Some surplus 
of labor was apparent in practically all 
lines. The farm-labor situation was de- 
scribed as satisfactory. 


* e . 
. Virginia 

The major industries operated on 
fairly satisfactory schadules with their 
usual forces employed in most instances. 
Several plants temporarily curtailed 
operations and forces for inventory tak- 
ing and repairs to plant equipment. 
Overtime operations were reported in a 
number of manufacturing establishments. 
No shortage of farm help was: reported. 


District of 
Columbia 


(No General Summary Issued.) 

Washington:—The majority 6f the in- 
dustrial establishments located in this 
district operated on satisfactory sched- 
ules with their usual forces employed 
in most instances. The surplus of labor 
consisted principally of unskilled work- 
ers, domestic help, and clerical help. The 
supply of skilled labor was generally 
well employed. Quite a number of peo- 
ple were given temporary employment 
in the various department stores; how- 
ever, these persons were released at the 
end of the month. Normal activity for 
this season of the year prevailed in the 
public utility establishments. Street 
maintenance work gave employment to a 
number of men. Building permits re- 
cently issued call for an expenditure of 
over $2,351,000. The Federal building 
program continued to employ a large 


| number of skilled and unskilled workers. 


A sufficient supply of all classes of labor 
was available for all requirements. 


North Carolina 


The major industries throughout the 
maintained fairly satisfactory 
operating schedules during the past. 30 
days. A seasonal curtailment of sched- 


4 


lules and forces, however, occurred in a 


number of establishments with a re- 
sultant surplus of ‘abor representing 
practically all trades in many centers. 
Building continued ix fair volume and 
the prospects for the near future are re- 
garded as bright. The supply of farm 
help in most communities was ample for 
all requirements, 


South Carolina 


(No General Summary Issued) 
Columbia.—The industrial employment 
situation was described as normal, as 
practically all plants, except one, were 


| in operation, with their usual forces em- 


ployed. Some overtime obtained in a 
number of cotton-textile mills. Building 
includes the erection of a municipal au- 
ditorium and the construction of an air- 
port, to cost $275,000, and county roads. 
Sufficient labor available for all réquire- 
ments. 

Greenville—Several cotton-textile 
mills, particularly those producing print 
cloth and narrow sheeting, curtailed their 
schedules somewhat. A few of the mills, 


| however, operated on a day and night 


basis. The surplus of workers spoetes 
at the close of the month consisted chiefly 
of clerical help. A fair volume of build- 
ing was reported, including a number of 
residences. Some street paving and sub- 
urban construction work was under way, 
affording employment to a number of 
men, The supply of labor was ample 
for all demands. 
Spartanburg. — The fair 
employment situation that prevailed 





planned for early release. There was @ 
seasonal surplus of farm help reported. 
| e * 6 
| West Virginia 

(No General Summary Issued.’ 
Bluefield.—A slight surplus of building- 
|trades men and unskilled laborers was 
| apparent; however, some of the unem- 
ployed could find employment in the 
coal mines. All industrial establishments 
were in operation,-on: plant having re- 
leased approximately 15 employes. Build- 
ing includes the erection of a $150,000 
county courthouse, ~ 


throughout November continued during 
| December, Resident labor was generally 
| well employed and the majority of the 
ae operated on full-time schedules. 
| Sufficient building mechanics available 
| for all requirements. 


Georgia 
(No General Summary Issued) 
Atlanta.—The surplus labor con- 
sisted chiefly of textile mill hands. Many 
of the plants, more particularly the cot- 
ton-textile mills, operated on part-time 


industrial | 
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Business Activity 


aan, ae 


Reviewed | 


In Reports of Various States 


Situation Generally 


Satisfactory Despite 


Downward Trend, and Surplus of Unskilled 
Labor Due to Suspension of Outdoor Work 


these workers. One automobile-assem- 
bling plant suspended operations and 
later resumed on a part-time basis. An- 
other automobile-assembling plant closed 
to reo 
trial plants were in operation with their 
usual forces employed in most instances. 
Building under way included two rubber- 
tire factories, two office structures! a 
banking house, the construction of a via- 
duct, enlargement of a Federal base hos- 
pital, replacement of barracks, recently 
destroyed by fire, and the installation of 
natural gas lines. These various projects 
afforded employment for several hundred 
men, with the supply equal to all-de- 
mands. Little demands for farm labor at 
this period of the year. 

Americus.—Practically all industrial 
plants were in operation. Sufficient labor 
available of all classes to meet requife- 
ments. Very littletbuilding reported. 

Augusta.—The industrial employment 
situation ‘existing during the past 30 days 
was reported as normal with labor gen- 
erally well employed. All plants were 
in operation with their usual forces en- 
gaged in most instances. Atctivity in the 
building industry was desoribed as satis- 
factory for this season of the year. Suf- 
pe ome labor available for all require- 
ments, 


Brunswick—A_ sufficient supply of 
labor was available during the month to 
meet all demands. The majority of the 
industrial establishments, operated on 
satisfactory schedules. Very little build- 
ing was under way. Plenty of farm 
labor available for all requirements. 

Columbus.—The cotton-textile mills 
and foundry establishments operated at 
about 75 per cent of capacity affdcting 
approximately 7,000 of these workers and 
a surplus of these laborers prevailed at 
the close of the month, All other plants 
operated on satisfactory schedules em- 
ploying their usual forces in: most in- 
stances. The Fort Benning construction 
project, to cost $590,000 and a $150,000 
building in course of erection in Columbus 
affords employment to approximately 500 
men with the supply of labor ample for 
all requirements. 

Griffin—Several plants were closed 
and a number of ¢he cotton textile mills 
operated on part-time schedules affect- 
ing several thousands of these workers. 
One cotton factory that closed expécts to 
reopen early in the new year. The con- 
| struction of a new water works system 


approximately 100 men. 
for farm labor reported. 


at the close of the month congisted prin- 
cipally of migratory worke Resident 
labor was generally well employed as 
practically all plants. operated on satis- 
factory schedues, except.one textile mill 
which curtailed its working schedule to 
a five-day week basis, No new building 
| projects were started. - 
Valdosta.—A slight surplus df labor 
was apparent at the close of the month. 
The majority ofthe plants were in op- 
eration with normal forces employed. 
Building under way included the erec- 
tion of residences and miscellaneous farm 
structures on which’ approximately 500 
workers were employed with an ample 
supply of building-trades men available 
for all requirements. . 
Savannah.—All plants were not in op- 
eration during the past 30 days, a num- 
ber having closed, while several operated 
on curtailed schedules resulting in a sur- 





plus of labor prevailing at the close of 


the month. A large match factory re- 


projects were started, several are con- 
templated which will probably be started 
in the near future. 

| Macon.—The small surplus.of labor ap- 
| parent at the close of the month con- 
sisted chiefly of ‘transient workers. 
cotton-duck manufacturing plant re- 
mained closed affecting nearly 150 of 
these workers. Some curtailment of 
| schedules obtained in a few brick fac- 
tories. Several cotton-textile mills and 
one overall manufacturing establishment 
;operated with day and night shifts en- 
gaged. A small building program was 
under way. with Sufficient labor available 
for all demands. 


Florida 


The major industries operated on fairly 
satisfactory schedules during December. 
Harvesting of the citrus-fruit crop and 
work on the vegetable farms gave etf- 
ployment to additional men. While a 
fair volume of building was under way, 
the completion of a number of these proj- 
ects resulted in a surplus of building- 
| trades men and unskilled workers. 
| ficient farm help was available in all sec- 
| tions to meet the demands. 
| 


. East South 
Central 





i 
| 
| 


Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi 


! 


} 
} 
District includes the States of | 


Kentucky 


OME further curtailment in indus- 
trial operations was apparent dur- 
ing the month and a surplus of la- 

bor existed throughout the State. Cold 
weather stimulated. activity at the coal 
mines and the majority worked on full- 
time schedules, but the surplus of labor 


textile mills and a surplus’ df labor ex- 
ists; however, full-time operations pre- 
vail. Decreased employment, a number 
of part-time schedules, and a surplus of 
labor were evident in the lumber mills, 
Additions to forces were made in tobacco 
warehouses, paper and printing estab- 
lishments, automobile oa factories, 
|and department stores, a part of which 


of the year. Employment reductions 
took place in furniture factories; stone, 


findred products 


lants; cigar factories; 
chemical plants; 


verage plants; ma- 
chine shops; iron and steel mills; and 





 schédules, effecting a large number of | metal and meétal products plants. ..Un- | 2,400; Mississippi, 1,860; Texas, 8,176, 


nm during January. Other indus- | 


to cost $400,000 offered employment to | 
Little demand | 


Rome.—The surplus of labor existing | 


mained closed. While no new building | 


One |} 


Suf- | 


in this industry has not been absorbed. | 
An employment reduction occurred in the | 


| are seasonal increases made at this time | 


lass, and clay products plants; food and | 


favorable weather conditions have 
| Pronght all outdoor building and high- 
| way work nearly to a standstill, causing 
!the release of many workers. 


Tennessee - 


There was a decrease in the volume of 


| industrial employment during December. 
; All outdoor activity was curtailéd due to 
| weather conditions. While the majority 

of the coal mines worked on. part-time 
| schedules, there was a small increase in 
| employment, but a surplus of minericon- 
|tinued. The textile mills curtailed their 
i forces and a surplus of these workers 

was evident. This was also true of the 
| lumber mills. The machine shops; furni- 
jture factories; stone, glass, and clay 
products” plants; iron and steel mills; 
food and kindred products plants; chem- 
{ical plants; metal and metal-products 
plants; railroad shops; and a number of 
other miscellaneous industries released 
some of their employes. In spite of the 
| weather conditions, a large number of 
| men were employed on highway construc- 
|tion. The volume of building has d& 
| creased; however, there was considera 
work under way in various sections of 
the State which is offering employment 
| to many building-trades men, : 


Alabama 


Industrial activity and employment 
was curtailed during December and a 
general surplus of labor prevailed 
throughout the State. While a majority 
of. the coal mines worked: full time and 
reported an increase in employment, a 
surplus of miners was evident. Several 
of the lumber mills worked on part-time 
schedules anda surplus of this class 
labor was also apparent. An employ- 
ment reduction occurred in a textile mill, 
; Several of which worked part time. Ad- 
ditional workers were: engaged in the 
machine shops and chemical manufactur- 
ing establishments. The iron and steel 
mills, food and kindred products plants, 
stone, glass and clay ‘products plants, 
| railroad shops, beverage plants and sev- 
;eral other miscellaneous industries re- 
jleased a number of their employes. 
While all outdoor activity was seasonally 
curtailed, there was sufficient building 
in the larger cities to employ the ma- 
| Jority of the resident craftsmen. ¥ 
supply of farm help exceeded the cur- 
rent demand. 





| Mississippi 

There was a downward trend in ems 
ployment during December. While the 
majority of the lumber mills worked full 
| time, the forces emplo were. curtailed 
and a surplus of these’ workers was ap- 
a ba Sage ok mills, food and 
indred products. iron 
mills, and several othi ieliastooe 
mills curtailed their fofces. The larger & 
cities reported fairly satisf: build- 
ing programs, but in several localities, 
there was not sufficient work under way 
to absorb the supply of these craftsmen. 
Highway construction at a cost of owr 
$1,530,000 afforded employment to a 
large number of men. - 

The summary of conditions in the 
States of the West South Central, 
the Mountain, and the Pacific dis- 
tricts will be published in full text 

| in the issue of Jan. 28. 


Newspapers Record Gain 
In Advertising for 1929 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

122,055 in 1929 to. $12,411,264 for this 
year, it was stated. The weekly maga- 
zines and the women’s magazines, which 
form only about one-fifth of the total 
number, contributed almost 75.per cent 
| of the advertising for the current month. 
Substantial gains were reported for both 
these divisions, the total cost. of the ad- 
vertising in the weeklies being $6,442,608 
and in the women’s magazines t 
amount for January was $3,848,147. 


The advertising in farm journals i¥-»® * 


creased for January of this year fron” 
$825,225 for the same month in 1929 to 
$852,417, machinery and mechanical sup- 
| plies furnishing more than 20 per cent 
| of this amount. The other items contrib- 
uting most to the advertising in the 
farm journals were miscellaneous arti- 
cles, automotive devices and garden sup- 
| plies, it was shown. 

Drugs and toilet goods, showing an 
increase over January of last year, were 
the leading contributors to national ad- 
vertising, and more than 50 per cent of 
| this commodity’s advertising was in the 
| women’s magazines. The total amount 
‘spent for advertising drugs and toilet 
| goods for the current month in all the 
magazines, was $1,985,569, it was stated. 

Foodstuffs, the second highest contri- 
butor to national advertising, totaled 
$1,956,088, which was a gain over the 
corresponding month of 1929, and about 
70 per cent of which appeared in the 
women’s magazines. There was:a.slight 
decline in the advertising for the auto- 
motive industry and the total was $1,147,- 
148, approximately 80 per cent of which 
appeared in the weeklies, it was shown. 
| Travel and amusement advertisemen 
also showed the largest amount in t 
weekly magazines, while other items 
were fairly evenly divided among types 
of magazines best suiting their demands. 
There were about 75 magazines listed in 
these statistical compilations. and 23 
general classifications were listed for the 
divisions of advertised articles, 


National Guard in South 
To Get Cotton Uniforms 


National Guard units in five southern 
States will receive 18,800 cotton roll 
collar uniforms, i place of the new olive 
drab melton roll collar uniforms being 
furnished militia in’ o States, the 
War Department announced Jan. 21.. The 
statement follows in full text: 
| The Chief of the Militia Bureau, Maj. 
Gen, William G. Everson, has approved 
for manufacture by the .Quartermaster 
|General the cotton uniforms. 

These will be manufactured at th 
uartermaster Depot, Philadelphial 
a., from ‘the new khaki-colored cloth, 

and will distributed as foHows: Ala- 
| bama, 3,119; Florida, 2,745; Louisiana, 
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plication of Statute: Inventor Reducing Idea to Practice 
< Over Earlier Appl 
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ae Pe | : Ba 
On Corrupt Elections: Given Priority 


pea lh cso - oe The Court of Customs and Patent. Ap- | 


om has yond that a. of rb 
tion for an anchoring device for wheeled 
Code Can. Be Extended to vehicles for use eg age redler loading | 
. * | automobiles should be awarded to Ed- 
Primary Elections |ward §. Evans, the junior applicant, | 
| ever the senior applicant, Otis K. Rich- | 
The question of the liability of a Mem-| ard. This ruling reverses the finding of | 
ber. of Congress who allegedly received | ee Office in the interference pro- | 
. a oe | ceeding. 
contributions from officers and employes | The senior applicant, though stated | 
of the United States to support his can-| to be the prior conceiver of the device, | 
didacy in a primary election was argued | was held to have abandoned it ‘in pref- 


: : }erence for another type. 
.— 3 Jan 20 Count” of, “the. United ; The senior applicant made a sketch 


; : 1, 1921, b : 
The litigation grows out of the appeal | and model in “Apel, 182 we ieee 


wa d factured another type of 
S the Goyernment from the decree of the | aie tt war’ owed In October. 1921 
ist ' ’ oe , may 


ourt for the Western District | he filed an application for a patent on 

of TeXas*granting a motion to quash an! the first device. There was a lack of 
acne ehh sarge CHATTY, Miwa ot Gh ato he elo | 
Sicant, it was held, an riority was 

from the "fourteenth congressional dis- | awarded to the later epplicaat ‘io a. 
ae of Texas, with having sogromen’ cer- | ceived the invention in April, 1921, re= 
ain money from officers and employes | duced it to practice in’ July and August 
of the United States to support his can-|of that year, and filed an application 
didacy in the primary elections. jin February, 1922. The later applicant | 


|appellee stated, further, that when he 


| hold-down, and that thereupon he aban- 


|and it was never tested in use; that Mr. 
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4 bos. ke “ta nee ra 
Is Argued on Appeal | Patentable Device, Shown by Evidence to Have Been Aban- | 
s veneers doned, Is Held to Be Merely an Experiment 
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except the drawing and the specifica- | 
tion of the application for patent,” and | 
it is contended here, by appellant, that | 
the proof of the making of this sketch | 
in appellee’s shop should not be allowed | 
at this time, inasmuch as he is bound 
by his said preliminary statement. The 
appellee contends, in answer to this prop- 
osition, that he should be permitted to 
offer such testimony because the rough 
sketch was not such a one as is com- 
monly considered as a drawing. The 


returned from the ball game his brother | 
told him he had a better idea for a 


doned his first idea and adopted the one’! 
suggested by -his brother; that only one , 
model was made from his first drawing, | 


Healy or Mr. Ackerman, or perhaps both 
of them, went to the ball game with 
him; that Mr. Healy was in his shop 
nearly every day for two or three 
months, beginning in the fore part of 
April, 1921. | 


Patents. 


Index and Digest 
Federal Court Decisions 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


SYLLAB1 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Customs Duties—Entry of Goods—Personal Effects of Wife Maintaining 
Residence Abroad Apart From Residence of Husband in United States— 

Where the evidence shows that the plaintiff three years before her mar- 
riage to a resident and citizen of the United States in France, during the 
entire period of her marriage, and at the present time, has maintained a 
home in Paris, while her husband resides in the United States; that from the 
date of their marriage, the plaintiff and her husband have never maintained 
a common home, but by express agreement at the time of-their marriage, 
the plaintiff was to reside apart from her husband in France; that the plain- 
tiff is not dependent upon her husband for support; and that they live on 
friendly terms and exchange visits, held: The plaintiff is not now and never 
has been a resident of the United States, but she is a resident of France, 
and when she came to the United States for a visit, she was a person “arriv- 
ing in the United States” within the meaning of paragraph 1695 of the 
tariff act of 1922; and consequently her wearing apparel, articles of .per- 
sonal adornment, toilet articles, and similar personal effects were free from 
duty under that paragraph.—McCormick v. United States. (Cust., Ct.)—IV 
U.S. Daily, 3223, Jan. 22, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Interference—Evidence—Competency— 

Where witnesses for one party refer to a contract but it is not produced 
by either party, the testimony of a witness familiar with the facts may be 
sufficient corroboration of the date of the contract—Evans v. Richard. (C. 
Cc. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3223, Jan. 22, 1930. 


Patents—Interference—Priority—Diligence— 
Where inventor makes sketch and model in April, 1921, and puts it away 


a 
a 


s by Mr. J, B. Macauley for Mitchell. | { 
P 


Assistant Attorney General Seth W. 


Richardson, argued that the question to | 


be decided was whether a primary elec- 
tion was “any. political purpose” within 
the meaning of section 118 of the United 


S 

t. "d 

1925. 
The motion to quash was sustained, Mr. 


Richardson sontinued, on the ground that | 


the statutes did not apply to primary 
elections and that if they were to be con- 


strued as applicable, they were probably | 


unconstitutional. 
Said to Include Primaries , 


“It is the contention of the Govern- | 


ment,” he added, “that the language of 
the statute is sufficiently broad to cover 
political contributions for use in pri- 
magies, and as so construed is constitut- 
tiottal.” While the statute is criminal 
there is no rule of construction which 
forbids. giving to the language its full! 
meaning where that construction sub- 
serves the policy and purposes of. the 
statute, he said. 

The words “for any ‘political purpose 
whatever,” have been in the statute since 


the original statute of 1883, Mr. Richard: | 


son argued, and up to this time no court 
has ever suggested that those words 
were not meant to cover any and all) 
political purpeses. ~ 

Mr. Richardson cited the case of United | 
S s v. Curtis, 106 U. 8S. 371, as show- | 
ing@the intent of Congress in enacting 
such a statute and the effect which | 
primary election contributions might} 
have on a Member of Congress after his | 
election. oS F ti | 

Citing certain passages of the Curtis | 
case, Mr. Richardson declared that the | 
purpose of the statute ‘was “to promote | 
efficiency and integrity in the discharge 
of official duties, and to’maintain proper | 
discipline in the -public service. It is | 
our contention,” he asserted, “that con- 
tributions te. promotethe, candidacy..of 

Member of Congress in a primary elec- 
tion would frustrate that purpose, quite 
as much as the receipt of a political con4 
tribution to be used to promote his can- 
didacy at a general election.” 

Hugh R. Robertson, appearing for Mr. 
Wurzbach, argued that the intent of Con- 
gress in passing the corrupt practices act 

as merely to include “Federal political 
pirbses” within the prohibition of the act. 
“Therefore,” he added, “a primary elec- 
tion does not come within the purview of 
the statute, and the indictment was prop- | 
erly quashed,” ; 

Clerk’s Letter Cited 

Mr. Robertson called the attention of | 
the court to a circular letter written bv 
William Tyler Page, Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, and sent to all Mem- | 
bers of Congress, in which he declared 
that the corrupt practices act of 1925 did 
not apply to primary elections. 

If, however,. the court should decide 
that the statute does apply to primary 
elections, Mr. Robertson continued, it is | 
unconstitutional, since Congress is not 
vested with authority to regulate the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of candidates | 
i rty nominations in primary elec- 

lors, i 

In referring to the uncertainty of the | 
sMatute, Mr. Richardson declared that a 
Member of Congress might be in Washing- 
ton while his campaign manager was in 
Texas receiving contributions without 
the Congressman’s knawledge. The inno- 
cent Member of-Congress could not be 
held responsible for the acts of his man- 
ager, and there is nothing in the statute 
declaring that the candidate must “know- 
ingly” re¢eive contributions, he declared. 

Attorney Genefal William D. Mitchell, 
Solicitor General,Charles E. Hughes Jr., 
O. R. Luhring, Alfred A. Wheat and 


Harry S. Ri ly were the bri i 
Mr. Richardson ontop eee | 


Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals = | 


j 


: January 21 

Present: Presiding. Judge William J. | 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. | 
Bland, Charles. 8. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- | 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
@hdam J. McCann, Glenn S. Noble, | 
Bertha L, MacGregor, and Charles S. 
Wilson, of Chicago, Ill.; Daniel V, Ma- 
honey, of New York City; Ralph E. 


| Was continuously diligent in the. opin- | 
ion of the court. 

The court held that a prior invention, 
which is abandoned, is merely an experi- 


ment, and does not affect the rights of | 
Criminal Code and section 312 of | another inventor who, although later to} 
corrupt practices act of Feb. 28, 1925. | 


conceive, takes up the subject and dili- 
| gently perfects the invention for actual 
| use. In such a situation, the latter is 
entitled to an award. of priority, it was 


| . 
| 


Epwarp §. EVANS 





Samuel Vazana, employed as a fore- 
|man by said Richard Brothers for seven | 
years prior to his testimony, testified that | 
he had seen the model made from the | 
original sketch of the appellee, and that | 
he “laid out the blanks and filed it from 
a sketch”; that afterwards he put the | 
| sketch in- the bottom of his tool box | 
and dated it on that day, Aug. 15, 1921; 
that he received the sketch from the 
|brother of appellée and made up the | 
| model from it; that this sketch remained | 


October, 1921, he was not diligent, 
applicant who conceived in April, 1 
August, 1921, and filed in February, 
gent.—Evans v. Richard. (C.C. P. A 





Daily, 3223, Jan, 22, 1930. 


; in his tool box until the Monday or Tués- 


; turn bent and 


|of priority. 


1922: 


| to dissolve the interference, claiming that 


|bent feature of the foot of said device 
| because, in the application filed Nov. 21, 
| 1921, Serial No, 516534, which was in- 
| volved 


| kad an opportunity to present the claim 


| have been expressed by the three tri- 


| facturer, and that in April, 1921, Healy 


\at that time he was in. business with | 


v. 

OTIs K. RICHARD. 
; Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. App. No. 2189. 

Appeal from decision of the Patent Of-| 
fice in interference proceeding No. | 
50867. 

J. D. Cox, for appellant; S. C. BARNES, | 
for appellee. | 

Opinion of the Court j 

Dec. 19, 1929 | 

GRAHAM, Presiding Judge.—An inter- | 
ference proceeding was instituted by the | 


Patent Office between the pending appli- | 


cations of the appellant, Serial No, | 
| 586989, and the appellee, Otis K. Rich- | 
ard, Serial No. 511211. The subject mat- | 
ter of said interference, as set forth. in| 
the official declaration, consists. of one | 
count, and is as follows: 

Count. In an anchoring device for wheeled | 
vehicles wherein a return bent member has 
a wheel spoké engaging section at the bent | 
portion thereof and side legs having an-| 
choring feet at the free ends thereof, said | 
member being formed of a single strip of | 
sheet metal, the spoke engaging portion be- | 
ing angularly bent relatively to the legs | 
to extend perpendicularly for intimately | 
contacting the spoke, and said feet being re- 
angularly disposed relatively 
to said legs. | 

A hearing was had on said interfer- 
ence, both parties taking testimony. 
There was also incorporated in the rec- 
ord, by stipulation, the testimony taken 
in a former interference No. 49081 be- 
tween ‘the appéllant and Otis K. Richard 
and Clement C. Richard, on pending ap- 
plieations in Serial No. 511599 and Se- | 
rial No. 516534, respectively. The party, | 
Otis K. Richard, in said interference No. | 
49081, was’ the same person as the ap- | 
pellee in the pending interference. 





Evidence Determines 
Priority Question ‘ 


The issue in the present case is one | 
The appellant,’ Evans, filed 
his application for a patent on Feb. 16, 
The appellee, Richard, made his 
filing on Oct. 28, 1921. After the insti- 
tution of the interference proceeding, the 
junior party, Evans, entered his motion 


the senior party, Richard, was estopped 
to make a claim including the return 


in the said interference No. 
49081, and in which the said Otis K. 
Riehard, the senior party, and _ his 
brother, were joint claimants, and which 
said interference was decided favorably 
to the: appellant, Evans, said senior party 


which is the basis of this interference 
as to that feature, and did not do so; 
that, therefore, he ought to be now 
estopped from making such a claim. 
This motion was denied by the Commis- 
sioner and it will not be necessary for 
us to further refer to it, in view of the 
conclusion we have reached in this case | 
on the main issue of priority. 

The examiner of interferences award- 
|ed priority to Evans, which decision, 
lon appeal to the examiners in chief, 
was affirmed. On further appeal to the 
Commiisioner, the decisions of the ex- 
aminer of interferences and the exam- 
iners in chief were reversed and priority | 
was awarded by the Commissioner to 
the senior party, Richard. 

In view of the various opinions which | 


bunals in the Patent Office it becomes 
necessary for us to determine, the weight 
of the evidence on the question of pri- 
crity. The senior party, Richard, testi- 
fied that he was a die maker and manu- 


and Ackerman presented him with a 
steél automobile-loading block and re- | 
quested him. to work. out a block;? that | 


his brother as the Richard Brothers Die | 
Works; that the inquiry thus made sug- 
gested to him and his brother the pos- | 
sibility of a sheet-metal hold-down to 
make the complete loading unit’a pressed 





Atherton, of Schenectady, N. Y.; George 
K. Helbert, of Philadelphia, Pa.; and | 
John. B. Macauley, of Chicago, Ili., were 
admitted to practice. 


Patents Bg 


| 

No, 2284. Ex parte ,Aldemer, M. Bates. | 
Improvement in method of making bag clo- 
sures, . Dismissed for failure to prosecute. 

No. 2260, Ex parte Samuel Naismith, Im- 
provement in furnace-wall construction. Dis- 
missed for failure to prosecute. 

No. 2248. American ‘Fruit Growers, Inc., 
v. Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc. Trade mark | 
for fresh fruits. Argued-by Mr. Charles R. | 
Allen for the appellant, and by Mr. James 
Atkins for the appellee. 

' Now. 2236 and 2237. Mark D. Mitchell wy. 
Jesse A. Morrison et @l., and Frank V. Trapp 
v. Jesse A. Morrison et al. Well-shooting 
device. Argument commenced by Mr. Luther 
ly Smith for Mitchell, continued by Mr. D. 
Mahoney for Trapp, continued by Mr, 

F, Riley for Morrison et al., and con- 


Yo. 2251. Ex parte Earl W. Ford. Im, | 
Tovement in films for motion picture cam- 
eras, Argued by Mrs. Bertha L. MacGregor 
for the appellant, and by Mr. T. A. Hostet- 
ler h) the Commissioner of Patents. 
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steel article. In other words, he decided 
to, prepare something which would be of 
metal, and which would keep the auto+ 
mobiles, when loaded, from jumping up 
or sideways. This date, he states, was 
about three or four days prior to Apr. 
15, 1921. He fixes this date from the 
fact that he had tickets for the opening 
ball game at Detroit, which game, he | 
states, was to occur on the 14th of April, 
but was postponed on account of rain 
until the next day; that he sketched 
his hold-down and gave his sketch to | 
his brother and some of his associates, 
‘and they made it up while he was at the 
game; that this model was put in a 
room ‘n his establishment and remained 
there until about a week or 10 days be- 
fore the date of his testimony on Aug. 
11, 1925, when he gave it an Oakite bath | 
and afterwards brought it into the hear- 


In appellee’s preliminary statement he 


| the. appellee abandoned this 


day last before the hearing, under his 
tools. The brother of appellee, C. C. 
Richard, identified the aforesaid model 
and stated that he had seen it on “Apr. 
15, 1921, and had made it while his 
brother was attending the opening base- 
ball game on that day; that he had 
given Vazana his instructions and told 
him how to make it. He states that the 
model was put away and no others were 
made; that he conceived the ideag of 
several changes which he wished to make 
on the hold-down, and explained these to 
kis brother, and that thereupon. they 
decided that “while it was a very good 
practical hold-down, it was more expen- 


sive to manufacture than it would be if | 


we incorporated both our ideas in a dif- 
ferent hold-down.” 

In contradiction of this testimony 
Robert K. Healy, employed at the time 
of his testimony by the appellant, Evans, 
stated that he did not attend the opening 
ball game in Detroit, for the baseball 
season of 1921, and relates circustances 
which seems to indicate clearly that he 
is correct about his said statement; that 
he did go to a ball game with the appellee 
during the late Summer‘ or early Fall 
of 1921, and also gives circumstances 
which seem to indicate the truth of this 
statement; that he never went to a ball 
game with the appellee except once, and 
that the said opening: ball game - was 
played on Apr. 14, 1921. He states fur- 
ther that he. first took up the question 
of dies for loading blocks with the Rich- 
ard brothers sometime after June 1, 1921. 


Development of Device 
By Junior Party Shown 


This evidence is relied upon by appellee 
to establish conception on Apr. 15, 1921, 


| and disclosure on the succeeding day. No 
| question is raised as to the interference 
count reading on both the interfering | 


claims herein. If it be conceded that the 
sketch made by appellees, as he testifias, 
together with th-> testimony of his broth 

and of Vazana, is sufficient corrobo- 
ration of the conception by appellee 
on Apr. 15, it is quite apparent that 
invention 
and did nothing more with it until. the 
time of his filing, and constructive reduc- 


| tion to practice on Oct. 28, 1921. 


The appellant, Evans, in his prelimi- 
nary statement, claims conception and 
disclosure as of April, 1921. He testifies 


; that he is a manufacturer of automobile 


loading devices, and on Apr. 21, 1921, 
made a sketch of an automobile tie-down 


| which was introduced in evidence, and 
which shows the device practically as | 


involved in appellant’s claim in this inter- 
ference; that he was experimenting -with 


hold-downs made from flat metal during | 


the month of April, and that, later, dur- 
ig the months of May and June, some 


and manufactures another type of device and files application for patent in 


and priority will be awarded a later 
921, reduced to practice in July and 
1922, but who was continuously dili- 
.)—IV U. S., Daily, 3223, Jan. 22, 1930. 


Patents—Interference—Abandonment— , 

A prior invention, abandoned, is merely an experiment, and does not affect 
the rights of another inventor who, although later’to conceive, takes up the 
subject and diligently perfects the invention for actual use, and the latter is 
entitled to award of priority—Evans v. Richard. 


(C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. 


Patents—Interference—Priority of Anchoring Device for Wheeled Vehicles 


Awarded to Evans— : 
Priority of invention of Anchoring 
to Evans as prior inventor against 


abandoned, reversing Patent Office.—Evans v. Richard. 


U. §. Daily, 3228, Jan. 22, 1930. 


slight changes were made in the feet of 
these devices, and the use. of rubber was 


also investigated; that early in the Sum- 
mer of 1921 he made up samples and ex- 
hibited them to several automobile manu- 
fagturers, explaining their use; that 
| samples were sent to the Sheridan Motor 
| Company, of Muncie, and his representa- 
tive, Mr. Tucker, went to Muncie during 
the Summer of 1921 and made a number 
of tests; that other hold-downs were sent 
to the Cadillac company, and test loads 
|sent out by that company from time to 
time; that all these hold-downs were 
made by hand by Emil Westover; that 
in the early Fall of 1921 the Blakely 
company threatened him with suit for 
infringement, and that this caused him to 
| attempt to develop a figure 4 shaped foot 
to avoid such suit; that the Cadillac com- 
pany had ordered 10,000 hold-downs from 
him but when he attempted to get them 
to change to the figure 4 foot device they 
cancelled his order; that hold-downs were 
furnished to the Cadillac company in the 
latter half of June, 1921, and were used; 
that from the time of the first drawing 
the constantly, experimented ‘on these de- 
| vices and in the early part of 1922 felt 
| prepared to apply for a patent; that dur- 
ling this interval he perfected a resilient 
\form of leg for the hold-down; that 
| models were made by him in April, and 


| : : : 
‘these were introduced in evidence. 


Sale and Use of 


Product Shown 

William R. Henderson, foreman of the 
|loading d&ck of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company during the year 1921, testified 
that he was acquainted with Max Tucker, 
salesman for the appellant; that he drew 
a sketch cf a: hold-down which was ex- 
| perimented with during the Summer of 
'1921; that Tucker had brought sample 





loecasioned the making of the sketch; 
|exhibited to him was substantially the 
l'article upon which appellant now desires 
the patent; that he brought the first 
|number of these hold-downs to Tucker’s 
i place “along in July, the first part of 
August”; that he used these hold-downs 
jon 18 or 20 machines and they proved 
satisfactory; that these were shipped dur- 
jing the Summer of 1921, and during a 
period that he identifies by the fact that 
his child had whooping cough during 
|that period; that this was in the latter 
part of August or the first part of ‘Sep- 





hold-downs to his place and that: this | 
\that the hold-down which Tucker first | 
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California—States—Fiscal Management—Limitation of Use of Funds— 
Payment of Claims without Appropriation—Premiums for Insurance of 


Liability — 


Where, under a California statute (esc. 1714%, Stats. 1929, p. 565) making 
the State and various political subdivisions responsible to persons injured 
by reason of the negligence of operators of State motor vehicles and sub- 
rogating the State to the rights of the injured person against the responsible 
party, the director of the State department of finance pursuant to authority 
granted in the act,. insured his department’s liability, and made demands 
upon the State comptroller for payment of the premiums out of the “emer- 
gency fund” provided by ‘the budget bill for payment of claims arising where 
no appropriation had been made, such purchase of insurance was a just and 
reasonable “emergency” within the meaning of the budget provision upon 
which payment might be made therefrom.—Heron v. Riley (Calif. Sup, Ct.)— 


IV U. S. Daily, 3225, Jan. 22, 1930. 


California—States—Actions—Liability and Consent of State to be Sued— 
An act, providing for the payment of liabilities where persons suffer injury 


by reason of the negligent operation 


of State motor vehicles, is not uncon- 


stitutional in that the money so paid is a gift, since it is only so paid 
where the State has by express covenant submitted itself to suit and judg- 
ment has been properly obtained in a court of competent jurisdiction.—Heron 
y. Riley (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 3225, Jan. 22, 1930. 


California—Constitutional 


Law—Class Legislation—Particular Grants of 


Privileges by State—Requirements of Classification— 
An act, providing fér the payment of damages by the State upon suit 


where a person has been injured by reason of the negli 


mt operation of a 


State motor vehicle, is not unconstitutional in that it is class legislation, 
since a law to be genera) in its scope, need not include all classes of individuals 
in the State, but answers the requirements of the constitution if it relates to, 


and acts uniformly upon, the whole 


of any single class of individuals or 


objects, and the classification is founded upon some natural, intrinsic or con- 
stitutional distinetion—-Heron v. Riley (Calif.. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


3225, Jan. 22, 1930. 


California—Constitutional Law—Distribution of Governmental Powers and 


Functions—Legislative Powers—Encroachment on Judicia 


ry— 


A statute, providing in specific cases for subrogation of the State to the 
rights of certain persons, and that the State may in turn-recover from the 
responsible party, does not violate the constitutional provision against special 
laws regulating the practice of courts of iustice, since it-but serves to give 
to a principle of the person causing the injury the benefit of the well settled 


rules of equity which are part of the 


substantive law, and do not relate to 


the practice of the courts.—Heron y. Riley (Calif. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


3225, Jan. 22, 1930. 


Device for Wheeled Vehicles awarded 
Richard who was prior cénceiver but ‘ 
(Cc. C. P. A.)—IV 


| tember, which dates he fixes by the fact 
that a servant girl employed in his house- 
hold left shortly after that time; that 
the devices used by him were substan- 
tially those of the interference here, but 
that there were ne corrugations between 
the collar and» the feet; that his com- 
pany made an order for 10,000 of these 
straps which was cancelled because the 
appellant decided to substitute a figure 4 
foot instead of the model they had been 
| using. 

Emil F. Westover, a manufacturer, 
testifies that he made the Evans hold- 
downs some time in July, 1921; that he 
was not a member of appellant’s firm 
}either at that time or at the time of 
| testifying, and that he made these hold- 
}downs on evenings and Saturday after- 
}noons, and states that his Saturday aft- 
;ernoon holidays lasted from the first 
| Saturday in May until the first Saturday 
jafter Labor Day; that when he made 
up these hold-downs he gave them to 
Mr. Tucker, who took them away with 





him; that he made about 200 of them | 


and since that has made many thou- 
sands of the latter type; that when Mr. 
Tucker first asked him to make it he 
had a complete sample with him; that 
he remembers Mr. Tucker taking an 
armful of these down to the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company around . July, or 
ithe first part of August. 

Max D. ‘Tucker, manager of the ap- 
| pellant’s company, testifies that the ap- 
pellant gave him a sketch which was 


signed on Apr. 22, 1921, showing the 
device as claimed by appellant” herein; 
that Mr. Westover made complete hold- 
downs, according to this sketch, during 
the early Summer of 1921, and that 
these were furnished to the Sheridan 
Motor Car Company and the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company the early part ‘of 
the Summer, 1921. These dates he fixes 
by referring to the time when he pur- 
chased an automobile, about July 4, an 
the return of a _ transfer certificate 
thereon on Aug. 27, 1921; that the Cad- 
illac Company used 20 or 25 sets of 


pany the Friday before Labor Day; that 
the load tests were satisfactory; that 
another type was delivered to Mr. Hen- 
derson the early part of September, 1921, 
| being those having corrugations in the 
legs; that the last set of hold-downs 
{were furnished to the Cadillac company 
around Oct. 1, 1921, and the revised 
samples in the early part of July, 1921. 

From a consideration of this testi- 
mony we are convinced that the appel- 
lant, Evans, reduced his invention to 
‘practice during the months of July and 
August, 1921; that his conception of the 
same was on Apr. 21 of the same year, 
and that from the time he first con- 
|ceived the invention until the time of | 
reduction to practice, and later to the| 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 2.] 


Journal of the 


Supreme Court of the 
United, States 


January 21 

Present: Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. Jus- 
tice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McRey- 
jnolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice 
| Sutherland, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Jus- 
tice Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 
| Orva Orris Vrooman, of Cleveland; 
Martin J. Teigan, of Chicago; Edward 
F. Peters, of Cincinnati; Thomas F. 
| Dolan, of Boston; Edward B. Levy, of 
New York; Frederick A. Lind, of Chi- 
cago; Harold Richard Kelly, of Los An- 
geles; Thad M. Talcott Jr., of South 
Bend, Ind.; Frank W. Stonecipher, of 
Pittsburgh; Lamar G. Seeligson and 
; Charles W. Anderson, of San Antonio, 
Tex., were admitted to practice. 





ner, v. The United States; 

0, 275. Vesta Battery Corporation, pe- 
titioner, v. The United States; 

No. 350. The Bassick Manufacturing Com- 

pany, petitioner, v, The United States; 

o. 851. F. W. Stewart Manufacturing 
Company, petitioner, v. The United States; 
an 


petitioner, v. The United States. Argued 
by Mr. George Maurice Morris for the peti- 
tioners in Nos. 127 and 275; by Mr. George 
M. Wilmeth for the petitioners in Nos. 350, 
351 and 352, and by Mr, Claude R. Branch 
for the respondent. 
No. 127. Universal Battery Company, pe- 
titioner, v. The United States. Motion to 
| sooaand submitted by Mr. Solicitor General 
Hughes, Mr. Claude R. Branch, and Mr. 
| Ralph C. Williamson for the respondent in 
| support thereof, and by Mr. George Maurice 
| Morris for the petitioner, 
thereto. 

No. 350. The Bassick Manufacturing 'Com- 


(YEARLY. 3223) 


INDEX. 


Foreign-dwelling Wife of American 
May Enter Personal Effects Duty Free 


Customs Court Rules Domicile of Bashund Is Not Control- 
ling in Deciding Tariff Status of Visitor 


The United States Customs Court 
has held that a wife who has agreed 
with her husband to maintain a resi- 
dence in France apart from _ his 
residence in the United States, and 
who does maintain such a residence, 
is entitled to free entry of her per- 
sonal effects, upon a. visit to the 
United States, as a “person arriv- 
ing in the United States,” within 
the meaning of the tariff act of 
1922. 

In such a situation, the domicile 
of the husband is not controlling, ‘it 
was ruled, but the wife may be held 
to havea separate domicile. The 
ruling was made in holding that the 
personal. effects of Ganna Walska 
McCormick should be admitted free 
of duty, as belonging to a resident 
of France. 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion was begun in the issue 
of Jan. 21, and is concluded as fol- 
lows: 


| Rule Result of Principle 


quently came from England to this coun-- 
try on business for his father and his 
visits usually lasted two or three months, 
He finally came to America in’ 1889 and 
| the testimony showed that he came with 
|the intention of returning» to England, 
but about two months after his arrival 
an this country a banking proposition was 
|made to him which he accepted and 
which resulted in his remaining in the 
| United States permanently. He had 
| brought with him certain wearing apparel 
and personal effects upon which the col-' 
lector assessed duty. Upon appeal to the 
Board of General Appraisers, now the 
United States Customs Court, the protest 
was overruled. Upon appeal this judg- 
| ment was reversed, the court holding that 
|at the time he came into: the United 
| States his intention was to remain tem- 
| porarily and that he must be regarded as 
|@ person arriving in the United States 
rather than a resident returning from 
abroad. 

| In the case of Sache v. United States 
| (4 Ct. Cust. Appls. 414; T: D. 38852), 
|the appellant, a married woman, had. 
lived mainly abroad for a number of 





| s - . 
nd’s Domination : ; 
| & oe pf Ditson v. Ditson, 4 R. L.; years to- educate her ‘children: During 


| re | ) ‘ this time her husband’s home was in New 
| 87, Chief Justice Ames of the supreme | York, his business was there, smd tae 
| court said: |he voted: She, during this period, went 
domicile a the naeeeed tee by law. that of | % France and returned after longer or 
|the wife, yet when he commits an offense, | —— a living admittedly in 
lor is guilty of,such dereliction of duty in| @micable relations with her husband. 
ithe relation as entitles her to have it either | There was no agreement to live separate 
| partially or.totally dissolved, she not only|and apart fram him and from the cir- 
| may, but must, to avoid condonation, es- cumstances it could not be inferred that 
tablish a separate domicile. of her own.|there was any change! of domicile. 
This she may establish, nay, when deserted|It .was not her intention to remain 
or compelled to leave her husband, necessity 


|introduced in evidence, and which he | 


| these; that he remembers distinctly tak- | 
|ing several sets out to the Cadillac com- | 


tn 127. Universal Battery Company, pe- 
titi ! 


in opposition | 


frequently compels her to establish, in a 
different judicial or State jurisdiction than 
that of her husband, according to the resi- 
dence of her family or friends. Under such 
| circumstances she gains, and is entitled to 
gain, for the purposes of jurisdiction, a 
domicile of her own; and especially if a na- 
tive of the State to which she flies for ref- 
uge, is, upon familiar principles, readily 
reintegrated in her old domicile. This is 
the well-settled doctrine of law upon the 


pp. 728-730 incl. and cases cited), and has 
by no court been more ably vindicated than 
by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
Harteau vy. Harteau, 14 Pick. 181, 186. 

In the case of Shute v. Sargent, 67 N. 
| H. 305, Judge Blodgett of the supreme 
court said: 

The maxim thatthe domicile of the wife 
follows that of her husband “results from 
the general principle that a person who is 
under the power and authority of another 
| possesses no right to choose a domicile.” 
Story, Confi. Laws, s. 46. “By marriage, 
husband and wife become one person in 
| law,—that is, the very being or legal exist- 
j}enee of the wife is suspended during the 
| marriage or at least is incorporated and 
| consolidated into that of the husband, un- 
| der whose wing, protection, and cover she 
performs everything.” 1 Bl. Com. #42. Such 
| being the common-law status of the wife, 
her domicile necessarily followed her hus- 
band’s, and the maxim applied without lim- 
itation or qualification. 

But the common-law theory of marriage 
has largely cedsed to obtain everywhere, 
and especially in this State, where the law 
has long recognized the*wife as having a 
separate existence, separate rights, and sep- 
arate interests. In respect to the duties 
and obligations which arise frém the con- 
tract of marriage and constitute its object, 
husband and wife are still, and must con- 
tinue to be, a legal unit; but so completely 
has the ancient unity become dissevered, 

and the theory of the wife’s servitude su- 
| perseded by the theory of equality which 
has been established by the legislation and 
adjudications of the Jast half century, that 
she now stands, almost without an excep- 
tion, upon an equality with the husband as 
j to property, torts, contracts, and, civil 
rights. Pub. Sts., c. 176; ib., c. 90, s. 9; 
Weaver v. Adams, 66 N, M. 142, 143, and 
authorities cited. And since the law puts 
her upon an equality, so that he now has 
no more power and authority over her than 
| she has over him, no reason would seem to 
|remain why she may not acquire a separate 
| domicile for every purpose known to the 
\law. If, however, there are exceptional 
jcases when for certain purposes it might 
|properly be held otherwise, there can be 
in this jurisdiction no reason for holding 
that when the husband has forfeited his 
marital rights by his misbehavior, the wife 
|may not acquire a separate domicile, and 
exercise the appertaining rights and duties 
of citizenship with which married women 
have become invested. To hold otherwise 
would not only break the line ef consistency 
and progress which has been steadily ad- 
vanced until the ancient legal distinctions 
between the sexes, which were adapted to a 
condition that has ceased to exist and can 
never return, have been largely swept 
away, but it would also be subyersive of the 
statutory right of voting and being elected 
to office in educational matters which wives 


‘ 








inasmuch as it would compel the innocent 


| wife to reside and make her home in what- | 


ever voting precinet the offending husband 


| might choose to fix his domicile, or to suffer 


the deprivation of the elective franchise; 
and if he should remove his domicile to an- 
other State, and she should remain here, 


ithe exercise of all her rights dependent 


upon domicile would be similarly affected. 
This cannot be the law. 


a wife cannot be divested of the right of 
| suffrage, or be deprived of any 
legal right, by the act of her husband; and 
| so we take the law to be. Whenever it is 


| necessary or proper for her to acquire a} 
This | 


| separate domicile, she may do so. 
|is the rule for the purpose of divorce 


| (Payson v. Payson, 84 N. H. 518; Cheever) 4 


v. Wilson, 9 Wall. 108, 124; Ditson v. Diston, 
4 R. I. 87, 107; Harding v. Alden, 9 Green|. 
140), and_it is the true,rule for all pur- 
poses. 

| Similar holdings were made in the 
cases of Harry v. Dodge, 66 N. Y. Misc. 
| 302; Callahan v. Callahan, 65 N.Y. Misc. 
| 172; Matter of Thorrle, 240 N. Y. 444; 
{Johnson v. Johnson, 12 Bush (Ky.) 485; 
Prater v. Prater, 87 Tenn. 78; Saperstone 
v. Saperstone, 72 N. Y. Misc. 631; Garner 
v. Garner, 56 Md. 127; Watertown v. 
| Greaves, 112 Fed, 183; Fitch v. Huss, 218 
| Fed. 17, and 116 N..Y. Supp. 1059. 

| The Court of Customs Appeals, now 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, has passed upon the question of 
| residence at three different tim 2s. 

In the case of Bradley Martin Jr. v. 
| United States (1 Ct. Cust. Appls. 134; 
| T. D. 31185), it was shown that he fre- 
SSS, a 


pany, petitioner, v. The United: States. Mo- 
tion to remand ae by Mr. Solicitor 
General Hughes, Mr. Claude R. Branch, and 


No. 128. The United States, petitioner, v. 
American Can Company; 

No. 129, The.United States, petitioner, v. 
Ssissouri Can Componrt an 

No. 130. The United States, petitioner, v. 
Detroit Can Company. , A Mr, Solic- 
itor General Hughes for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Graham Sumner for the respondents. 

No. 133. Thos. A. Early, as Receiver of 
the Farmers. and Merchants National Bank 
lof Lake City, S. C., V. J. L. Riehardson, 
argument commenced by Mr. R. E, Whiting 
for Thos. A, Early, as, Reeeiver, ete. 





| the day call will be as follows: Nos, 133, 164, 
| 165, 179; 188, 198, 245, 167, 184 and 229. , 


ae 


subject (Bishop on Marriage and Divorce, | 


now possess (Pub. Sts., c. 90, ss. 9, 14),| 


r On the con-| 
| trary, the good sense of the thing is, that | 


civil or} 


Ne; Suh.” Gitgas: Midaniieiburisie Catipany ; Mr. Ralph C. Williamson for the respondent. | 


Adjourned until Jan. 22 at 12 o’clock, when | 


| permanently abroad. The plaintiff 
}went to France for the temporary 
| purpose of educating her children 
and when it was accomplished she 
returned. to America. Presumably her 
| husband was just as much interested 
= the education of the children as the 
| wife, and she went without any opposi- 
| tion upon his part. He supported her 
while she was away. The court held her.’ 
legal residence remained accordingly her 
| husband’s residence, and she was entitled 
;to have entered free of duty only such 
| wearing apparel or personal effects as she 
| took out of this country and such articles 
|as she may have purchased abroad not 
| exceeding $100 in value. 
| In the case. of Thompson v. United 
| States, (5 Ct. Cust. Appls. 341; T. D. 
34534) the decision was written by Judge 
De Vries. Tt sets forth that the appellant 
| Was born in the United States but lived 
jin England for many years with her 
| father, who, at her birth and continuously 
| thereafter, was a resident of England. 
| She married in London a citizen of the 
| United States. It was contended that by 
| her marriage ‘she at once, constructively, : 
| became a.resident of the United States. 
|In that regard the court said: 
Nevertheless, we are not prepared to hold, 
nor, in our view of the case, is it deemed 
essential to decide, that Miss Van Alen did 
or did not by her marriage to Mr. Thomp- 
son, ipso faeto, or by such acts done or 
intentions formed thereafter and before her 
arrival at the port of Boston become.con-.. 
structively a resident of the United States. 


Duty Falls on Parties 
Completing Journey 


The’ decision in the case turned upon 
the question of the interpretation of the 
words “residents returning from abroad.” 
The court held in that regard that the 
language meant those residents who were 
completing a journey by returning fron 
abroad to the United States, the act of 
returning being a completion of the trip. 

In the case of Mrs. Sylvia T. Knapp v. 
United States, reported in T. D. 43233, 
this division of the United States Cus- 
toms Court held that 

“Residents returning from abroad” is 
construed to mean those residents who were 
completing a journey by returning from 
abroad to the Unit States, the act of 
(Thome one Smaintion of the trip. 

ompson vy, nited States, : 

Apols. 341; T. D. 34534.) rill ae 
_ Where a citizen of the United States by 
intention established a residence in France, 
and after several years returned to the 
United States on a visit, such citizen is not 
a resident returning from abroad within the 
meaning of paragraph 1695. 

Residence is a question of law to be de- 
termined from the facts in each particular 
case and is generall-’ a matter of the inten- 
tion of the parties, which intention is to be 
ascertained as much from the circumstances 
surrounding the case as from the state- 
ments on the declaration of the persons 
entering the United States. 

The plaintiff in the case at bar made a 
definite agreement with her husband, Mr. 
McCormick, that she was to live separate 
and apart from him, in the city of Paris, 
France. We quote from the testimony on 
page 5 of the reporter’s minutes: 

Q. How long had you been residing in 
Paris prior to your marriage? A. Two years. 

Q. You stated that you returned to Paris 
with the consent of your husband. Did you 
have any conversation with him on the sub- 
ject of your return? A. It was always— 

Q. No, did you have any conversation 
with him about the matter—did you talk 
with him. A. Before, in Paris and when I 
went for a visit to Chicago. 

Q. Was that before your marriage? A. 
| Before and after. , 

Q. Just state if you remember the s-)- 
stance of your conversation in respect to 
your living in Paris after your marriage? 
- I was to live in Paris. It was always 
agreed that I was to continue to live in 
| Paris. 
| Q. Just state the conversation, Mrs, Mc~- 
| Cormick, tell” what you said to Mr. Me- 
| Cormick and what he said so that we can 
jassume therefrom whether there was an 
|agreement? A. It was agreed that I was 
| to live in Paris, I have all my interests in 
| Paris, my work in Paris, I was over for a 
| zeais to New York, America, I am going 
| back. 
| Q. Did you tell Mr. MeCormiag to that 
jeffect? A, Certainly. 

Q. What was his answer? A. It was quite. 
agreeable. 
| We hold that the plaintiff is not now 
;and never has been a resident of the 
| United States within the meaning of 
paragraph 1695, supra; that she is a resi- 
dent vf the city of Paris, France; that 
whee ee came to America on Sept. Rw 

3, she was a person arriving 
United States within the meaning of 
| paragraph 1695, supra; consequently her 
wearing apparel, articles of 1 
toilet articles and si 
personal effects were free from duty un- 
der that paragraph. 

The protest is sustained. 

Let judgment be entered accordingly. 





| adornment. 


Patent Lawyer Wanted __ 

Must be a member of the bar and 
have 5 to 10 years’ experience in ‘pat- 
ent matters. Splendid portunity _ 
for just the right party. ate edu+_ 
cation, experience. Salary, $5,000 to 
$7,000. Address Box 300; The United 
States Daily. my 








eators Study — 
’roblems Offered 
By Rural Schools 
Need of Improved: Facilities 
» Discussed by Katherine 
_. M. Cook, of United States 
Office of Education: 


By Katherine M. Cook 

. Specialist in Rural Education, United 
\ «States Office of Education 

It is well known that despite the con- 
stant exodus from rural to urban com- 
munities the bulk of the children to be 
educated are still living in areas of low 
density usually designated as rural and 
including all places of 2,500 population or 
less. Recent data compiled in the Office 
of Education show that 90 per cent of 
the schools are located in such arrears, 
that in them 53 per cent of the total num- 
ber of children are enrolled, and 58 per 
cent of the total number of teachers are 
employed. Here apparently—considered 
from the standpoint of numbers alone—is 
found our largest educational problem. 

That schools in rural communities are 
below the standards set for those in ur- 
ban communities in length-of term, type 
of buildings and organization, qualifica- 
tions and salaries of teachers, regularity 
in ‘attendance, holding power and pupil 
achievement, are well recognized facts. 
The widest disparities in standards occur 
when small one and two-teacher schools, 
usually attended by farm children, are 
compared with those in more populous 
and wealthier districts, cities in par- 
ticular. 


et 4 
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Rate of Achievement 


Studies of pupil achievement measured 
by standard tests, generally indicate that 
pupils make better progress in consoli- 
dated schools than in one and two- 
teacher schools; and still better progress 
in larger schools in larger school systems. 
Up to the point of a school large enough 
to have a teacher per grade, school 
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Food Tahaes se 


Chemistry of Seed Oils Studied 


As Guide to Use in Industry A abwiie 


Variations in Composition and Factors Affecting Utility 
Determined in Government Laboratory: 


Topic 1—Industry: Chemicals and Alliéd Products 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the 


Gavernment are 


shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. 


Industry. 


By G. S. Jamieson, ; 
Chemist in Charge, Oil; Fat, and Wax Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 


OME of the investigations which 
have been made. by the Oil, Fat, 
and Wax Laboratory are: The 

chemical character and the quantity 
of fatty acids in the form of glycerides 
of the oil from Sea Island and Upland 
cottonseed have been determined. 


Also, the nonglyceride constituents 
which are present in the crude cotton- 
seed oil have been identified; and their 
properties have been studjed with re- 
gard to their effect upon the reten- 
tion of neutral oil by the soap stock 
when the oil is refined by the caustic 


soda method. 


* * 


It was found that the erude oil con- 
tains small quantities of the carbohy- 
drates raffincse and pentosans, pro- 
teoses, resin, inosite phosphates and 
phosphatides, all of which have more 

‘ or less emulsifying properties. 


Without doubt the retention of neu- 
tral oil by the soap stock is owing 
in part to these substances. It has 
been observed repeatedly that oils of 
poor quality which are classed by the 
trade as “off oils” contain larger quan- 
tities of these nonglyceride constitu- 





achievement practically parallels size of 
school. ¢ 

There are in the United States 160,000 
one-teacher schools. While the number 
has been reduced materially in the past 
decade, progress has been spasmodic and 
sectional even within States. Several 
important agricultural States have 
searcely been touched by the movement 
for consolidating small schools. In Illi-| 
nois there are still more than 10,000 one-| 
teacher schools; in Iowa 9,500; in Kansas, | 
Missouri, Michigan, Minnesota, New) 
York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, over 
6,000. Substitution of more adequate 
school facilities than is offered by these 
schools with their estimated enrollment 
of three and one-half million children is| 
one of the large problems peculiar to} 
rural situations. 

- During the interim while the necessary 
change in administrative organization is 
being effected, improving the facilities 
offered in the small schools is a problem 
of equal importance in view of the large 


ents than the oils of good-quality. 
Consequently, the soap stock obtained 
from refining the “‘off oils” retains a 
larger proportion of neutral oil than 
the soap stock from crude oils of good 


quality. 


* * * 


AN EXTENSIVE study was made of 
the character of more than 40 
samples of crude cottonseed oil which 
were collected from all the important 
producing regions of the United States 
except California. For the most part 
the chemical and physical character- 
istics of these oils were remarkably 
uniform, which indicates that cotton- 
seed oil is not appreciably influenced 
by the different regions in which the 
seed is. grown. 


The results of this investigation also 
showed that the composition of cotton- 
seed oil is more uniform than is indi- 





number of children concerned. Country- 


wide “rural” school data available do not | 


show the seriousness of the educational 
situation in the smallest and poorest 


districts usually served by one-teacher | 


schools, since “rural” as used in gather- | 
ing statistics includes places of 1,500 to/| 
2,500 in population in which schools re- | 
fiect more|\nearly urban than rural con-| 
ditions in organization, supervision, | 
teaching practice, and the like. The 
small schools, however, so leaven the} 


character comparing conditions in urban | 
and rural schools show significant dif- | 
ferences in educational standards and 
educational opportunities. { 

Rural Terms Shorter 


The average annual school term in| 


| 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
S. 67. 


Industry. 

Ss. To abolish the death penalty; 
Joint Judiciary. 

S. 82. Authoriziing cities and towns to 
make appropriations for advertising and 


certain other purposes; Municipal Finance. 
S. 107. 


7 
tte 


The tenth article under the. subtopic “Chemicals and Allied Products” will 
be printed in the issue of Jan. 23 and is contributed by R. C. Roark of the 
insecticide division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


h Regulating the compensation and| employment in times of business depres- 
lump that information nation-wide in| working conditions of weavers; Labor and | 5!0n; Municipal Finance. 


Authorizing necesary legislation | that persons in charge of steam boilers in 


rural communities is 27 days sohrter than |to establish and maintain an institute of j 


in urban schools, with the result that | 
there is a difference in schooling during | 
the elementary school period between the | 
average rural and urban child of approxi- | 
mately one and one-third years. Per| 
pupil current expenditures, based on av- | 
erage daily attendance, is in round num- | 


bers $100 in urban, $62 in rural com-| §. 135. 


munities; the total per pupil cost $129|tles or other containers of milk prepared rere and Motor Vehicles. 


in urban, $75 in rural communities; the 
average value of school property per pu- | 
pil enrolled is $299 in urban and $99 in 
rural communities; and the average sal- | 
ary of all teachers, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals, $1,787 in urban, $855 in rural 
communities. The average salary of 
teachers in one-teacher schools widens 
the already large gap, being $748. 
Nation-wide data showing the qualifica- 
tions of teachers in rural, as compared 
with urban schools, are not available. A 
recent study in West Virginia shows that 
14 per cent of rural, as compared with 
63 per cent of urban teachers, reported 
have training equivalent to or above 


that denoted by a diploma from a stand- | 


ard normal school. The remaining (86 
per cent of rural) teachers have neither 
such diploma nor degrees from institu- 
tions of higher grade. Information from 
North Carolina as of 1927-28 indicates 
that urban teachers have ar. average of 
approximately two years more training 
than rural teachers. These data are rea- 
sonably representative of conditions in 


the country at large. In some States the | 


situation is better; in some not so good. 


_ Navy Orders 


Lt. Comdr. William H. Burtis, det. com- 


mand. U. S. S. Breck; to command U. 8S. 8. | 


Biddle. 


Lt. Comdr, Calvin H. Cobb, det. command | 
U. S. S. Billingsley; to command U. §S. S.| 


J. Fred Talbott. 

Lt. Comd@ Richard L. Conolly, det. com- 
mand U. S. S. Case; to U. S. S. Dupont. 

Lt.» Comdr.. Charlie P. Mc¥Featers, 
command U. S. S. Bruce; to command U. S. 
8. Schenck. 

Lt. Comdr. Edward J. O’Keefe, det. com- 
mand U.S. S. Charles Ausburn; to com- 
mand U. S..8. Fairfax. 

Lt. Comdr. Herman C.. Gillette, det. U. S. 
8. Lexington about May 22; to Bu. Ord. 


Lt. Comdr. Harold H. Little, det. U. S. S. | 


Nevada about May 22; to Naval Academy. 
Lt. Gomdr. George J. McMillin, det. U. S. 
8. Saratoga about May 22; to Naval Acad- 


emy. 
Lt. Harold Coldwell, det. U. S. S. Bruce; | 


te U. S. S. Schenck. 
Lt.-Roy 8. Knox, det. U. S. S. Charles 
Ausburn; to U. S. S. Fairfax. 


it. Clarence V. Lee, det. U. S. S. Case; to | 


. Dupont. 


‘Lt. Carlton _D. Palmer, det. VS Sqd. 1B} 


(U.S. 8. Langley), Air Sqds. Battle Fit.; 
to Nav. Air Sta. Anacostia, D. C. 
4. John A. Rogers, det. U. S. S. Vega; 
te Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
; It. John M. Thornton, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
<a hurst, N. J., about Jan. 30; to U.S. S. 


mond. 

se George H. Toepfer, det. U. S. S. Breck; 
. 8. S. Biddle. 

‘Lt. (jg) William H. Benson, det. U. S. S. 
ins; to*U. S..S. Ramsay. 


det. | 


industrial arts; Education. 


S.110. Relative to the operation of motor| be duly licensed; Public Safety. 


vehicles by certain nonresidents; Highways 
and Motor Vehicles. 

S. 129. 
appropriate money to provide docks, piers, 
ete., for river navigation; Municipal Fi- 
nance. - 
Providing for the marking of bot- 


from or to which milk powder or other for- 
eign substance, has been added; Public 
Health. ‘ 


S. 172. Authorizing the-departnient of 


public works to. cooperate with connties or| the hours of labor of women and children 
r}employed in the manufacture of leather; 


|towns for the lighting of State and othe 
highways; Highways and Motor Vehicles. 
| H. 30%. Mr. Day. ‘Requiring applicants 
| for marriage licenses to furnish health cer- 
tificates; Legal Affairs. 

H. 345. Mr. Day. Relative to plumbing 
licenses and certificates of registration; 
'Publie Health. 
| H. 349. Mr. 


Conkley. To establish a 


| 
| board of registration in barbering and Teg- | 
|ulate the practice thereof; State Adminis-| 


tration. 
H. 350. Mr, Washburn. To regulate the 
occupation of hairdressers and cosmetol- 


| ing of persons to carry on and teach such 
| practices; State Administration. 

| H. 351. Mr. Page. To create a depart- 
ment of public medicine and health; State 
Administration. 

H. 370. Mr. Ward. Requiring motor ve- 
hicles and other conveyances to be equipped 
| with ash containers so as to prevent forest 
| fires; Conservation. 

H. 371. Mr. Holmes. Relative to the lim- 
jiting of the hours of labor and days of 
| labor; Constitutional Law. 

| H. 383. Mr. Bell. Relative to the sale 
|}of drugs, medicines, chemicals or poisons; 
| Public Health. 
| H. 388. Mr. Twohig. Prohibiting, the 
manufacture, sale, transfer or delivery of 
| pistol, revolvers and certain other firearms 
except in certain cases; Publie Safety. 

H. 422. Mrs. Barrbws. Making women, 
with certain exceptions, liable to serve as 
jurors; Judiciary. 

H. 439, Mr. Leonard. Providing for com- 
petitive bidding on town purchases and con- 
|tracts for supplies or services; Municipal 
Finance. 

H. 449. Mr. Knowles. To regulate the 
| sale and transportation of poultry; Public 
Health. 

H. 450. Mr. Page. To regulate the use 
of drinking receptacles; Public Health. 

H. 453. Mr. Page. To regulate the sale 
of fireworks; Public Safety. 

H. 472. Mr. DesChenes. Relative to the 
gtanting of license or permit to operate 
a fur farm or to keep fox, Yabbit, mink, 
| muskrat or raccoon for breeding. or, com- 
mercial purposes or for sale; ‘Agriculture, 

H. 505. Mr. Duffie. Relafiy 
eration of aircraft; Highways and Motor 
Vehicles. 

H. 506. 





Mr. Hays. 


covered 
Vehicles. 

H, 507... Mr. Jordan. To require that 
motor vehicles be equipped with apparatus 
to maintain the proper focus of lights; 
Highways and Motor Vehicles. 

H. 541. Mr. Zack. 
for an investigation by the industrial com- 
mission of conditions in and affecting the 
| ghee and leather industry; Mercantile Af- 
airs, 

H, 555. Mr. Wadsworth. To proyide for 
jthe undertaking and carrying on of mu- 


highways; Highways; and -Motor 





Authorizing cities and towns 14 renee as to the causes and remedies 


| 


| 
| 


| 





| 


e to the op- 


Regulating the equip- 
ment of motor vehicles on wet, icy or snow- 


Resolution providing 


| certain employments; Labor and Industry. 


ogists, and to create a board for the licens-| boilers and 


The present series deals with 


cated by the wide variation of charac- 
teristics given: in the literature. 
: ~ * * 


A similar investigation was made 
on commercial samples of corn and 
peanut oils which were collected. from 
the important producing localities, 
with the result that data more accu- 
rate ‘as well as more comprehensive 
than that previously available were 
obtained. 


The keeping quality of crude cotton- 
seed oil in contact with press foots 





(meal) and that freed from foots di- 
rectly after expression was investi- 
gated. It was found that the oil in 
contact with the foots deteriorated 
upon standing, whereas that freed 
from foots in most cases remained in 
a satisfactory condition for many 
months. This study demonstrated the 
importance of separating the foots as 
quickly as pessible after the expres- 
sion of the oil, particularly when it 
has to be stored for any length of 
time before it is refined. 


x» * ® 
A SIMILAR study made of the keep- 
ing qualities of crude peanut and 
raw linseed oils showed that it is best 
to separate the foots before storing 
these oils. : 

As an oil deteriorates, the refining 
loss increases; consequently, thousands 
of dollars are lost yearly owing to 
the storage of crude vegetable oils in 


contact with foots or settlings. 
- ad a” *~ 


The chemical tomposition of the fol- 
lowing oils has been determined, and 
the results have been published: Chufa 
tuber, corn, cantaloupe seed, hubbard 
squash seed, tomato seed, soy bean, 
sesame seed, sunflower seed, okra seed, 
cotton seed, rice bran, otoba butter, 
Spanish and Virginia peanuts, olive 
oils from California, Italy,-and Tunis, 
Alaskan reindeer fats, avocado oil, 
Belgian Congo palm oil, California 
walnut oil, American. safflower oil, 
Chiaseed oil, and Spanish olive oil. 


nicipal work to alleviate conditions of un- 


H. 563. Mr. Connolly. To prohibit the 
sale of beverages in colored bottles; Pub- 
lic Health. 


_H. 567. Mr. Thompson. Making vaccina- 
tion noncompulsory; Public Health. 


H. 568. Mr. McDonough. To provide 


certain apartment houses, theaters, halls, 
schools and other public buildings shall | 


_H. 587. Mr. Easterbrook. Resolution pro- 
viding for an investigation by a special 


of existing unemployment; Rules. 

615. Mr. Crosby. Prohibiting the | 
operation of motor vehicles on residential 
ways unless equipped with pneumatic tires; 


1 624. Prohibiting the soliciting of 

rides or unauthorized riding in or on motor 

vehicles; Highways and Motor Vehicles. 
H. 642. Mr. Jones. Further regulating 


Labor and Industry. 
_643. Mr. Wellen. Relative to the 
working hours of women and children in 


H. 658. Mr. Tuckerman. Relative to 
the voiding of certain contracts by minors; 
Legal Affairs. 

_ 6 Mr. Luitweiler. To repeal the 
provisions of law denying gratuities “and 
providing fot wages for prisoners; Public 
Institutions. 

H. 694. Mr. Johnston. Regulating the 
marking of domestic hot water tanks and 

‘ requiring certain safety de- 
vices; Public Safety. 

H. 696. Mr. Leyden. Regulating the op- 
eration of heating plants in certain the- 
aters; Public Safety. 

H. 697. Mr, Rafter. To regulate the op- 
eration of moving picture machines; Pub- 


lic Safety. 

H. 769. Mr. Casson. Providing that 
‘agreements for the payment of commis- 
sions in real estate and kindred transactions 
be in writing; Judiciary. 

H. 825. Mr. Leyden. To provide for the 
stamping of prison made goods; Public 
Institutions. 

State of New York 

8. 80. Mr. Buckley. To amend the penal 
law, in relation to immoral plays and the 
use of real property therefor; Codes. 

S. 93. Mr. Webb. To amend the penal 
law, in relation to the application and en- 
forcement of the existing Federal air traf- 
fie rules; Codes. 

8.110. Mr. Patrie. For removal of snow 
vat State expense; Intefnal Affairs. 


} in 160 foodstuffs. Not only is the vitamin 





8. 125. Mr. Burkard. For regulation and 
licensing of persons engaged in installation 
and repair of oil burning heating plants; 
Cities. 

. 138. Mr. Schackno, Providing that 
no proprietors or editors of newspapers or 
their employes shall disclose the source 
of information communicated confidentially; 
Codes. y. 

A.98. Mr. Cohen. In relation to \pro- 
cedure in granting an injunction in an in- 
dustrial dispute, and in relation to a jury 
trial™in such proceedings; Codes. 

A. 94. Mr. Jenks/, In relation to females 
in restaurants; Laber and Industries. 

A. 95, Mr. Legkowitz. In relation to pro- 
cedure in granting an. injunection im an 
industrial dispute, and in relation to a.jury 

iakin such proceedings; Codes. 

A. 100. Mr. Post, .In relation to immoral 
plays and the use of real property there- 
for; Codes. 

A. 101. Mr, Post. Concurrent resolution 
ratifying the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States empower- 
ing the Congress to limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age; Judiciary. 

A. 120, Mr. Dominick. To provide for 
sexual sterilization of insane, idiotic, im- 
hecilic, epileptic and feeble-minded per- 
sons; Public Health. 


A, 122. Mrs. Graves. In relation to re- 


® 
; 


And Their Functions 
Shown in Tabulation 


Persons Found to 
Have Varied Nutritional 
Needs and to Benefit From 
Specific Foods 


Some people need one kind of vitamins, 
some need another, and therefore the 
Department of Agriculture has prepared 
a guide that names the foods in which the 
various classes occur, according to a De- 
partment announcement issued Jan. 21, 
which follows-in full text: 


The word “vitamin” has come to have 
a sort of magic ‘sound, leading to more 
or less confusion on the part of those 
who have not made a special study of 
foods and diet, and also to a certain 
amount of misleading advertising of food- 
stuffs. Almost everyone understands 
that an adequate diet should supply 
plenty -of vitamins. 


Functions of Vitamins Vary 


Many people do not understand: that 
each of the several different vitamins 
now recognized performs a different 
function in respect to aiding nutrition 
and preventing the so-called deficiency 
diseases. In other words, the mere fact 
that a food “Contains vitamins” means 
little unless one knows Which vitamins, 
and why they are important to a given 
individual. For example, a child might 
be in great need of vitamin.D, which pre- 


vents rickets and which, in wintertime, | 


is often supplied by feeding cod-liver 
oil; food might be selected which was a 
good source of other vitamins, and yet be 
inadequate, 

Some foods supply one of the vitamins, 
some another; a few foods have been dis- 
covered to be good sources of two or 
more vitamins. As might be expected, 


! these foods are,constantly recommended 


in the diet of children to promote normal 
growth and physical well-being. Citrus 
fruits, spinach, and other greens, toma- 
toes, and milk, are among the foods 
which are sources of more than one 
vitamin. 
List of Sources Compiled 

The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture has recently 
prepared a technical circular on vitamins. 
It shows in a very comprehensive table 
the occurrence of vitamins A, B and C, 


content of the raw fresh food indicated 
but in many cases vitamin values are re- 
ported for juice, pulp, green leaves, 
bleached leaves, and other separate parts 
of the same food. The effect of cooking, 
canning, dehydration, storage and other 
processes on the stability of vitamins is 
also indieated in some measure by the 
data presented. 

The circular defines the vitamins thus 
far known and states the function of 
each in the diet. The effects of the differ- 
ent vitamins in promoting growth and 
health, and symptoms of, disease-and ab- 
normal conditions resulting froma lack 
of vitamins in the diet, are strikingly 





| shown in pictures of animals which were 
| fed different diets in the laboratories of 
the Bureau. 


The entire scientific literature on vita- 
min research, published both here and 
abroad, has been painstakingly reviewed 


| in order to make this study, and the cir- 
; cular includes refere: es to some 460 of 


the most important of these publications. 
eeO”e=Qnaeeeee 


moval of obstructions caused by snow at 
State expense on State and county high- 
ways; Ways and Means. e 

A. 131. Mr. Shonk. In relation to the 
application and enforcement within the 
State of the existing Federal air traffic 
rules; Codes, 

_A. 146. Mr. Esmond. Amends constitu- 
tion relative to trial by jury; Judiciary. 

A. 156. Mr. Wallace. Providing for op- 
eration and use of air craft; Aviation. 

A. 157, Mr. Vaughan. Prohibiting ex- 
periments on living dogs; Codes. 

A. 163. Mr. Sheldon. For removal of 
snow at State expense; Ways and Means. 

A. 181. Mr. Fitzgerald. Relative to li- 
censing persons engaged in installation and 
repair of oil burning heating plants; Cities. 

A..183, Mr. Esquirol. Relative to quali- 
fications and exemptions of jurors so as 
to give women same right as men; Judiciary. 

A. 191. Mr. Perkins, Revives emergency 
rent laws’to continue in effect until June 
1, 1931, in New York City; Judiciary, 

Commonwealth of Kentucky 

8. 12. -Mr, McBrayer. To provide city 


Legislation 


Bills and Resolutions .-° 


Introduced 


Title 2—.The Congress 

H. Res. 128. Mr. McFadden, Pa. Author- 
izing the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to sit during the sessions and re- 
cesses of the House; Rules. 


Title 7—Agriculture 

S. 3216. Mr. Capper. To amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for, the further 
development of agricultural extension work”; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


Title 10—Army 

H. R. 8873. Mr. Aswell, La. To provide 
for the commemoration of the historic events 
which occurred at Fort Jesup, La.; Military 
Affairs. 

S. 3211. Mr. Copeland. To &mend the 
national defense act by providing for a 
Pharmacy Corps in the Medical Department, 
United States Army; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 8912. Mr. Boylan, N. Y. Concern- 
ing the authorization by the Secretary of 
War to appoint warrant officers of the Regu- 
lar Army; Military Affairs. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 
H. R. 8877. Mr. McFadden, Pa. ‘To amend 
a section of the. Federal reserve act rela- 
tive to the time notice must be given in 
the case of a bank desiring to withdraw; 
H. R. 8915. Mr. Brigham, Vt. To amend 


| a section of the Federal farm loan act regu- 





tating the amount which may be loaned and 
appraisal of the land; Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

S. 3219. Mr. Norbeck. To discontinue the 
coinage of the.two and one-half dollar gold 
piece; Banking and Currency. 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 


H. R. 8875. Mr. Porter, Pa. to provide for 
the renewal of passports; Foreign Affairs. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 

H. R. 8866. Mr. Britten, Ill. 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
certain public works at the United States 
Naval Hospital at Washington, D. C.; Naval 
Affairs. 

H. R. 8874. Mr. McLeod, Mich. Authoriz- 

ing the Seeretary of the Treasury to trans- 
fer a portion of the United States Marine 
Hospital Reservation, Detroit, Mich., to the 
Department of Commerce and the remainder 
of the reservation, with improvements 
thereon, to the Department of Labor; Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
' H.#R. 8919. Mr. Green, Fla. To provide 
for the establishment of a branch home of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers in. one of the States of the South- 
east; Military Affairs. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 8920, Mr. Knutson, Minn. To set 
aside certain lands for the Leech Lake band 
of Chippewa Indians in the State of Minne- 
sota; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 8921. Mr. Johnson, S. Dak. Author- 
izing an appropriation for payment of claims 
of the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux 
Indians; Indian Affairs. 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 
H. J. Res. 219. Mrs. Norton, N. J. Pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States providing for a ref- 
erendum on the Eighteenth Amendment; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 8917. 
amend the national prohibition act by ex- 
cluding from the term liquor or intoxicating 
liquor liquids containing not more than 4 
per centum of alcohol; Judiciary. 


Title 28— Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
H. R. 8872. Mr. Esterly, Pa. To provide 
for terms of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania to be held at Allentown, Pa,; Judi- 
ciary. 


S. J. Res. 126. Mr. Dill.” Proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to election and qualification 
of judges; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 221). Mr. Dallinger, Mass. Pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States empowering Congress 
to establish uniform hours and conditions 
of labor throughout the United States; Ju- 
diciary. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

S. 3196. Mr. Borah. For the relief of the 
owners of lots in the unflooded portion of 
the old townsite at American Falls, Idaho; 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 8878. Mr. McFadden, Pa. To amend 
a section of the Federal reserve act rela- 
tive to the distribution of stock in case 
of insolvency of a bank; Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


H. R. 8881. 
out the recommendation of the President 
in connection with the late claims agree- 
ment entered into pursuant to the settle- 
ment of war claims act of 1928; Ways and 
Means. ‘ 

S. 3215. Mr. Capper. To amend section 
3 of the act of Congress, approved Feb. 18, 


To authorize 





management form of government for cities 
of the second class; Municipalities, 

_ S. 15." Mr. Bartlett. To require that all 
intercounty seat roads be treated with ma- 
terials: not; inferior to surface-treated 
broken limestone; Roads and Highways. 

_S. 35. Mr. Young. To abolish the State 
highway ‘commission, recreate a commis- 
sion of seven members to be appointed by 
the president. pré tem of the senate; Rules. 

H, 14.° Mr. Brown. To appropriate 
$1,500,000 to be used as a teachers’ equal- 
ization fund; Education. 

H. 16. “Mr, Brown. To provide. a city 
manager form of government for elties of 
the second class; Cities. 

H. 20. Mr. Houk. To recreate the State 
textbook commission and vest in superin- 
tendent of public instruction. the power to 
select textbooks; Education. 

_H. 24. Mr. Thomas. To require registra- 
tion of barbers; Public Health. 

H. 31, Mr. Weathers. To prohibit per- 
sons from operating drug stores unless they 
keep a registered pharmacist; Kentucky 


Statutes, 

H. 33. Mr. Myers. 
plumbers; Cities. 

H. 41. Mr. Smith. To reorganize the ad- 
ministration of the executive departments; 
Kentucky Statutes. 

H. 42. Mr. Smith. To amend 
the constitution in relation to the offices 
of treasurer, auditor, commissioner of agri- 
culture, labor and statistics; secretary of 
state, attorney general and superintendent 
of public instruction so as to provide for 
appointment by the governor; Constitu- 
tional Amendments. 

H. 62. Mr. Gilbert. To provide for a 
separate ballot for voting for presidential 
oneeras ee and Election. 

d r. Cook. To repeal th 
textbook act; Education. , °F 
State of New Jersey 
_ 8. 2. Mr. Simpson. Referendum on sub- 

ject of prohibition; Judiciary, 

8S. 3. Mr. Simpson. Legalizing sale of 
beer and light wines; Judiciary, 

S. 4. Mr. Simpson. Repealing act limit- 
ing; sale of,spirits. to medical panties: 
udiciary. | 

S. 5. Mr. Simpson: Repealing Hobart 
State enforcement’act; Judiciary, 

_ §, 6. Mr. Simpson. Repealing act telat- 
ing to sale of liquors for nonsbeverage pur- 
poses; Judiciary. 

State of Rhode Island 

H. 570, Mr. Martin. To prohibit the kid. 
napping of persons by airplane; Judiciary. 

H, 582.. Mr. LeBlanc. To regulate the 
quality of anthracite coal sold for domestic 
purposes and to license dealers; referred 
to State commissioner of finance. 

Mr. LeBlanc. To regulate ad- 
vertisements and solicitation of employes 
during strikes, lockouts and other labor 
disputes; Labor. 

H. 601. Mr. McCoy. Resolution creating 
a special legislative commission to investi- 


To license master 


sections of | 


1929, entitled “An act to amend the Laws 
relating to assessments and taxes in the 
District of Columbia”; District of Columbia. 


House Military Committee 
Approves Six Measures 


The House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, Jan. 21, voted to report favorably 
the following bills: 


H. R. 2156, for sale of Columbia Ar- 
senal property, Maury County, Tenn.; 
H. R. 3308, on use of Coos Head Mili- 
tary Reservation, Oreg.; H.-R. 3311, for 
purchase of tidewater lands, for sewers, 
Fort Lewis, Wash.; H. R. 736, to cede to 
New York City for sewers the northerly 
side of New Dorp Lane, New York City; 
H. R. 2366, for sale of lands of Fort Mc- 
Arthur, Calif., to Los Angeles; H. R. 
2021, to establish boundaries for March 
Field Military Reservation, Calif. 

The Committee will meet in executive 
session Jan. 23 at 10:30 o'clock. 


gate charges of interference with the ad- 
ministration of justice in’ Rhode Island; 
Special Legislation. 

H. 602. Mr. McCoy. . Establishing boule- 
vard stops and increasing speed allowed for 
motor vehicles to 45 miles an hour in non- 
congested districts; Judiciary. 


State of Mississippi 
8, 13. Mr. Culkin. To safeguard the 
distribution and sale of certain dangerous, 
caustic or corrosive acids, alkalis and other 
poisonous substances, articles or drtgs; 
Public Health and Quarantine. 


State of South Carolina 

8. 860. Mr. Hill. To amend the act-reg- 
ulating and fixing hours of labor in textile 
and woolen mills so as to restrict the in- 
terpretation of “mechanics” and to desig- 
nate a special hour for lunch er dinner; 
Commerce and Manufacturing. 

8. 861. Mr. Jefferies, To appropriate 
from the income tax $50,000 for a revolv- 
ing fund for the purchase of cottonseed, 
fertilizer and calcium arsenate by the State 
warehouse commissioner; Finance. 

8. 862. Mr. Jefferies. Joint resolution 
directing the appointment of a committee 
to investigate the State deficit and report 
findings and recommendations; Finance. 

H. 944. Messrs. Lightsey and D. L, Smith. 
To permit merchants and shopkeepers to 
sell certain drugs; Judiciary. 

H. 948. Messrs. Lightsey and Isenhower. 
To amend law in regard to manufacture and 
sale of certain foodstuffs; Agriculture. 

H, 951. Mr. Huff. To provide for rea- 
sonable legal remedies against nonresi- 
dents who shall abuse’the privilege of using 
the highways of the State; Judiciary, 


Mr. Fitzpatrick, N. Y. To| 


Mr. Hawley, Oreg. To carry | 
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in Congress 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


le. Waters 

S. 3190. Mr. Copeland. Granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the State of New 
York to reconstruct, maintain and oparate 
a free State highway bridge across \the 
west branch of the Delaware River at Beers- 
ton, N. Y.; Commerce. 

8. 3197. Mr. Broussard. Granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Morgan, Louisiana 
and Texas Railroad & Steamship Company 
to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the Intracoastal Canal; 
Commerce, . 

S. 3193. Mr, Tydings. To authorize the 
State roads commission of Maryland to con- 
struct a highway bridge across the Nanti- 


coke River at Vienna in Dorchester County | 


to a point in Wicomico County; Commerce, 
\ H. R. 8879, Mr. Cooper, Tenn, 
a section of the act for the control of the 
Mississippi River. and its tributaries rela- 
tive to the upkeep of the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi; Flood Control. 


Title 34—Navy 


H. R. 8871. Mr. Curry, Calif. Authorizing 
the replacement of the causeway over Mare 
Island Strait, California; Naval Affairs. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 

H. R. 8876. Mr. Crail, Calif. Providing 
that no pension shall be allowed or paid to 
any officer, noncommissioned officer, or pri- 
vate in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps of 
the United States, either on the active or 
the retired list; Pensions. 

S. 3221. Mr. George. To amend section 28 
of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended, relating to payments; Finance, 

S. 3222. Mr. Shortridge. Granting n- 
sions to certain members of the former Life 
Saving Service; Pensions. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 

H. R. 8918. Mr. Eaton, N. J. Authorizing 
conveyance to City of Trenton, N. J., of 
title to a portion of the site of the. present 
Federal building in that city;. Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 
Title 43—Public Lands 

H. R. «8880. Mr, Lankford, Ga. To au- 
thorize the creation of organized rural com- 
munities to demonstrate methods of rec- 
lamation and benefits of planned rural de- 
velopment; Irrigation and Reclamation. 


Change of Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 5 — Executive . Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 
ficers and Employes 


H. R. 7414. For a uniform retirement date 
for authorized retirements of Pederal per- 
sonnel. Passed House Jan. 20. 


Title 10O—Army 


S. 2179. To allow credit to homestead 
settlers and entrymen for military service 
in certain Indian wars. Reported to Sen- 
ate Jan. 21. ; 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 


S..J. Res. 115. Authorizing the appoint 
ment of an ambassador to Poland, Passed 


| Senate Jan. 8 Passed House Jan. 20. 


Title 23——-Highways 

S. J. Res, 91. To amend sections 3 and 
4 of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and 
maintenance of a memorial highway to con- 
nect Mount Vernon in the State of Virginia 
with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across 
the Potomac River at Washington,” Passed 
Senate Dec. 9.. Passed House Jan, 20. 

S. J. Res. 91. Relating to. Mount Vernon 
Memorial Highway. Passed Senate Jan. 21. 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 
H. R. 3395. Authorizing the Commissioner 
of Prohibition to pay.for information con- 
cerning violations of the narcotic laws of 
the United States. Passed House Jan. 20. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


H. R. 7642. To extend time for com- 
pleting construction of a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near St, Louis, Mo. 
Passed House, Jan. 20. 

H. R. 3392. For a State highway bridge 
across the Tennessee River. Passed Sen- 
ate Jan. 41. 

H. R. 3655. For a State highway bridge 
across the. Tennessee River. Passed Sen- 
ate Jan. 21. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


8.1752. To grant extensions of time on oil 


and gas prospecting permits. Passed Senate 
Dee. 18, 1929. Passed House Jan. 20, 1930, 


Title 43——Public Lands 


t 


| 


To amend | Harvey, 
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New 


Gt. Brit. Treaties, etc. 1910- (George V). 
:.. Convention between His Majesty and 
His Majesty the King of Spain regarding 
legal proceedings in civil and commercial 
matters. London, June 27, 1929. (The 
convention has not been ratified by His 

Britannic Majesty.) (Foreign office, Spain, 

no, 1 (1929). Parliament. Papers by 

command. Cmd. 3409.) 18 p. London, 

H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 29-30826 

Lanson tis. The Ballinger 

family from 1660 to seve aa —— 

rations. 32 p. enton os 

Salita tans ¢  v, '9-22601 

Hawley, Emily Carrie. Annals of Brook- 
field, Fairfield County, Connecticu 656 
p. Brookfield, Conn., 1929. ; 0-13 

Lincoln Jore. Bulletin of the Lincoln his- 
torical research foundation .\. . no. 1. Apr. 
15, 1929. broadsides.) Fort Wayne, Ind., 
The Lincoln national life insurance’ co., 
1929. 29-22561 

McIntosh, Atwell Campbell. North Carolina 
practice and procedure in civil cases. 1,228 
p. St. Paul, West publishing co., 1929. 30-3 

Merritt, Raleigh Howard, From captivity 
to fame; or, The life of George Waehies: 
ton Carver. 196 p. ‘Boston, Meador pub- 
lishing co., 1929. : 30-7 

MitcheH, @lbert.. The faith of an English 
churchman. 118 p. WN; Longmans, 
Green and co., 1929. 

Nevin, Franklin Taylor. The village 
Sewickley, by ... with an introduction by 
Alexander C. Robinson ... end-papers de- 
signed by. Audley Dean Nicols. 227 p., 
illus. Sewickley, Pa, The Sewickley 
printing-shop, 1929. 30-10 

Ohio. Laws, statutes, etc. ~“Patterson’s 
Ohio Criminal code, annotated, containing 
new Criminal. code, with decisions, forms 
and precedents for indictments, informa- 
tions,, and affidavits, forms for writs, 
docket. and journal entries, being both 
the criminal practice and procedure to- 
gether with the law of evidence in crimi- 
nal causes in the state of Ohio, by Frank 
N. Patterson, 3d ed. (also being the 12th 
ed. of Wilson’s Ohio Criminal. code), by 
Robert C. Patterson. 2,430 p.  Cinc 
nati, The W. H. Anderson co., 1929. 30-1 

Pyle, Robert. How to grow roses, by... 
J. Horace McFarland, <. A. Stevens. 17th 
ed. enl. and entirely rewritten. 210 p., 
illus. N. ¥., The Macmillan co., mer 


-6 
Robson, James. ... Christ in Islam: (Wis- 
dom of the East.) 128 p. London, J. 
Murray, 1929. 80-22 
Talkington, Henry Leonidas. Heroes and 
heroic deeds of the Pacific Northwest. 2 
v., illus. Caldwell, Id., The Caxton print- 
ers, 1929. 30-11 
Weaver, Mrs, Gustine Nancy. (Courson): 
The Gustine compendium by Gustine Cour- 
son Weaver (Mrs. Clifford: Weaver.) 
339 p. Cincinnati; 0., Powell & 5 
1929. 29- 4 
West publishing co., St. Paul. Complete 
Texas writs of error table; Courts of civil 
appeals cases passed upon by the Supreme 
court from earliest times. 4th ed., 1929. 
95 p. St. Paul, West publishing co., ye 


Whitaker, John Reinert. The organization 
of chain-grocery companies.in relation to 
scientific merchandising. (Thesis (Ph, D.) 
—University of Pennsylvania, 1929.) © 134 
p., illus Phila., 1929. 29-30521 

Who’s who in Davenport, including Who’s 
who in: Moline and Who’s who in Rock 
Island, biographical sketches of men and 
women of achievement, 1929. 1 v., illus. 
Louisville, Ky., Robert M. Baldwin corp., 
929 30-14 


if, Bertram Lee. The authority of Jesus 
and its foundation; a study in the four 
Gospels & the Acts. 301 p. London, G. 
Allen & Unwin, 1929. 30-23 
Young, James C. Marse Robert, knight of 
the confederacy. 362 p. N. Y., Rae D. 
Henkle co., 1929. d 


Allen, Mary Cecil. Painters of the aad 
mind. (The new arts, ed. by P. N. Youtz.) 
81 p., illus. N. Y., W. W. Norton & co., 
1929. 29-30544 

Arno, Peter. Peter Arno’s parade. 105 p. 

,of illus. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1929. 

29-20545 

Atwell, William Hawley. Salmagundi. .260 
p., ius. Dallas, Warlick law printing co., 
1929. ‘29 65 


” 


Bowers, Alva C. Under head-hunters’ eyes. 
248 p. Phila., The Judson press, 1929. 
29-30568 
Boyd, John Taylor. The house of John Im- 
lay, esq., an eighteenth century dwelling, 
Allentown, New Jersey, by ... photographs 
by Kenneth Clark, measured drawings 
from the George F. Lindsay | collection. 
(The monograph series recording the 
architecture of the American colonies, and 
the early republic, vol. xv, no. 3.) _p. 
69-72, illus. R. Y., R. F. Whitehead; 1929. 
29-308 
Bridgman, George B. Bridgmans life draw- 
ing. 3d ed. 169 p., illus. Pelham, N. Y., 
Er C. Bridgman, 1928. 29-30580 


H. R.. 8296. To amend act of May 2, | Brigman, George B. Constructive anatomy? 


1926 entitled “*An act to adjust Avater- 
right charges, to grant certain other. relief 
on the Federal irrigation projects.” Passed 
House Jan, 20. 


S. 1784. Appropriating $65,000 for.-im- 
provement on the Government-owned land at 
Wakefield, Westmoreland County,. Va., the 
birthplace of George Washington. Passed 
Senate Dec. 10, 1929. Passed House Jan. 
20, 1930. ’ 

H. R. 5191. To authorize the State - of 
Nebraska to make additional use of Niobrara 
Island. Passed House Jan. 20. 

8S. 2173. To abolish the Papago Saguaro 
National Monument, Arizona, to provide for 
the disposition of certain lands therein for 
park and recreational uses. Reported to 
Senate Jan. 21. 

S. J. Res. 56. To amend section 2 of the 
act of Feb. 25, 1927, for the Rio Grande 
project. Reported to Senate Jan. 21. 

8. 1203. Authorizing Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain lands to Douglas 
County, Oreg., for park purposes. Reported 
to Senate Jan. 21. 

S. 1784. For improvements at Wakefield, 
Va., the birthplace of Washington. Passed 
Senate Jan. 21. 


State Books an 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partmente in the State given below. 


Virginia—Recoristruction of Virginia’s Tax 
System, Review and Analysis, Finance, 
Document No. 5, Vitginia State Chamber 
of Commerce, Richmond, 1929, 

Michigan—T wenty-sixth Annual Convention 
of the State Association of Superintend- 
ents of the Poor, oy Direetors of Pub- 
lic Welfare and the Keepers and Matrons 
of County Infirmaries, Lansing, 1929, 

California—Report of the. Board of Dental 
Examiners, California State Printing Of- 

ce, Sacramento, 1929. 40 

California—Annual Report of the Railroad 
Commission (Letter of Transmittal), Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office, Sacramento, 
1929. ‘3 ip? 10726 

California—Laws Governing the Sale | of 
School Lands, and the haseing of Lands, 
of California, Together with Rules, Reg- 
ulations ' and Information, Concerning 
Same and List of Vacant School Lands on 
Nov. 1, 1929, Department of Finance, Di- 
vision of State Lands, California State 
Printing Office, Sacramento, 1929, 71534 

Michigan—Workmen’s Compensation Law as 
Amended and in Force on and After Aug. 
28, 1929, Issued by the Department of 
Labor. and-Industry, Langing, 1929. 


: 
i aes eit 


9th printing. 213 p., illus. Pelham, N. Y., 
Bridgman’ publishers, 1928. 29-30551 
Butler, John B. Problems in metalwork. 
136 p., illus. Peoria, Ill., The Manual arts 
press, 1929, 29-30527 
Carnegie steel. company. Carnegie shape 
book; profiles, tables, and data for rolled 
products: shapes, ate, bars and_-rails, 
manufactured by prnegie Steel compeny. 
a edition.” 371 p., illus. ree 


-and Publications” 


Decuments described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of*postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The. United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be. given. 

Mortality ~ Statistics, 1927—Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Report, Part I. Summary and 
Rate Tables and General Tables for the 
Death Registration a in Continental 
United States, with Supplemental on 
tistics for Hawaii and the Virgin Islands. 
Bureau of the Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, $2,00. 

(8-35096) 

Commercial Standatds Monthly, A Review 
of Progress in Commercial Standardiza- 
tion and Simplification—Vol. 6, Nos 7, 
January, 1930, Issued by the National 
Bureau of Standards, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Subscription 
price, $1.00 per year. _ * (27-81740) 

United States Official Postal Guide—Vol. 9, 
No. 7, Monthly Supplement, January, 1930. 
Eooet States os ; by Department. 

ubscription price, $1.50 per year. 

Register of United s Commissioners. 
Compiled in the Division of Accounts, 
Vaised States Depeswment of Justices, No- 
vember 21, 1929. rice, c a 

“* *20-26480) 

The Clay-Products Industries and Sand- 
Lime Brick—Census of Manufactures: 
1927. Bureau of the Census, . United 
States Department of Commerce. . Price, 
5 cents, ‘ 7 . (28-27473) 

Vitrified Paving Brick—Simplified Practice 
Recommendations 1-29. Bureau of 
Standards, United States Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. i 

Surface Water Supply of the United State 
—, Paes Vv. Hudson ‘Ba 

ssissippi River ns— 
Paper 665. Geological Survey, 
States Department of the Interior. Price, 
25-cents. (Gele-s4 
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Insurance 


nsurance Business 


Put on Higher Plane, | 


Says Commissioner 


Connecticut Official Dis - 
cusses Progress of Indus- 
‘try at Insurance Conven- 
tion Held in Indianapolis 


State of Connecticut: 
° Hartford, Jan.. 21. 
The tinfe has passed when men can 
drift into the insurance business without 
any special fitness for it, and it will be 
more and more difficult to obtain an in- 
surance agency contract in the fyture, 
Col. Howard P, Dunham, insurance.com- 
missioner of Connecticut.and president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, told the delegates attend- 
ing banquet held in conjunction with 
the éelebration of Indiana insurance day 
at Indianapolis, Jan. 21. ay) ; 
“Insurance companies are picking per- 
sons to represent, them in the field with 
greater care than ever and training them 
for the task of selling insurance intelli- 
gently,” said Col. Dunham. “Incompe- 
tent insurance agents constitute a serious 
economic waste, and the realization of 
this fact by the insurance business is 
making it more and more difficult for 
drifters who have failed in other fields 
to become insurance salesmen, The time 
will come when it will be a high 


n 
ik vitere to sell insurance, and only the | 


t will be chosen,” he declared. 
Changes Taking Place 

“So vast are the changes taking place 
in the insurance busimess that an agent 
who is not alert, who is not a keen stu- 
dent of the business, who does not keep 
step with the times, will find himself 
outdistanced,” Col. Dunham said. 

“It has been pointed out that insurance 
is more and more approaching the status 
of a profession,” he declared. “This is a 
recognition of the fact that insurance 
is more than just a business. And most 


Kansas Insurance Firm 
| Sues Its Former Officers 


, 


State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Jan. 21. 

| A suit for $365,840, alleged to have 
been obtained through conspiracy and 
fraud, has been filed against former offi- 
cers of the Federal Reserve Life Insur- 
| ance Co., cf Kansas City, Kans. The ac- 
{tion was brought in the name of J. G. 
Egan, assistant attorney general of 
Kansas and now a director of the com- 
pany, E. R. Sloan, a director, and Fred 
| Roberton. general counsel of the com- 
pany. The defendants include W. H. 
| Gregory, organizer of the company, D. 
H. Holt, E. W. Merritt Jr., Massey Wil- 
son, former president, W. K. Herndon, 
and C. H. Willbrand. 

The suit alleges that the defendants 
conspired to manipulate a transfer of 
stock in a fraudulent manner and dis- 
posed of stock for $365,480 in excess of 
its cost to the officers, who failed to turn 
over the profits to the company. 


insurance they carried. Insurance stood 
forth like the bulwark it is, proclaiming 
that all was not lost. It used to be said 
that nothing was certain but death and 
taxes; I would amend the maxim to say, 


insurance.’ 

“Insurance companies receive, but they 
also give. Untold millions have been 
given by the insurance companies of the 
country to promote public welfare, We 
are all familiar with the contributions 
| they annually make to campaigns for im- 
| provement in public health, to save and 
prolong life and to save property from 
fire, to eliminate accidents in factories 
and homes. True, they stand to profit 
eventually if the public health is im- 
| proved and safeguarded, if fires and acci- 
dents are prevented, but the fact remains 
that the outlay of millions of dollars by 
the insurance companies is purely vol- 
untary and is primarily for the public 
good. 





“An insurance agent has a mission that 
transcends the mere business of collect- 
ing premiums and commissions. He 
should be a messenger of thrift, a har- 
binger of security. He should educate 


oa 
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Agency Contracts 
Law Making State Liable for Injuries 


| Caused by Its Motor Vehicles Upheld 


Emergency F and in Absence of Appropriatign Subject to 
Premiums to Provide Insurance 


~ 


State of California: San Francisco. 

The constitutionality of the California;agency or employment. Such damaged 
act ma i the ete a various | pér8on may sue the State or political sub- 
political subdivisions liable for injuries} »..-... ; te 
Eastin by "reagent the negligent | vision m any cout of compeent Suri 


operation of State tor vehicles has 
been upheld by the Kalifornia Supreme |rected by law. In case of a recovery 


pom in a = w = a er under the provisions of the section, the 
ional grounds were alleged in an attac : . “ 
on its validity by the State comptroller. State or. app pais 09 subdivision is sub 

These contentions, it was explained by |T0@ted to the rights of the person 
the court, were chiefly that such an act) injured, and may, in turn, ‘recover from 
was “class legislation,” that money so/|the officer, agent or employe causing the 
paid was in the nature of & gift, and| damage the amount of any judgment re- 
that it was a violation of the provision |Ccovered against the State or subdivision 
against special laws regulating the prac-|in the damage suit. The State and the 
tice of courts of justice. designated political subdivisions are au- 

The opinion of the court was that these | thorized by the provisions of the act to 
points were without merit. insure their liability in any insurance 

As to class legislation, the court de-|Company permitted to transact the busi- 
clared, a law to be general in its scope,|eS8 of such insurance in the State of 
need not include all classes of individuals | California, and the premiums for. such in- 


men and women who sell insurance are|the public against gambling, for insur- 
temere peddlersvof insurance policies.| ance eliminates the element of chance 
ha is why insurance day is such a/| from life to a great extent. 
significant event. An insurance agent| “I could tell you from personal ex- 
who does not appreciate the fundamental | perience of families who look to insur- 
beneficence of insurance, who merely| ance agents for advice and counsel much 


ments of the constitution if it relates 
| to, and acts uniformly upon, the whole 
| of any single class of individyals or ob- 
jects, and if the classification was founded 
upon some natural, intrinsic or constitu- 
tional distinction. 

The act did not violate the provisions 
against special laws regulating the courts 
by subrogating the State to the rights 
of injured parties, the court held, since 
it but gives to a principal of the person 
causing the injury the benefit of existing 
equitable rules, These rules, 
stated, are part of the substantive law 
and do not relate to the practice of the 


courts, ; 


In regards to the money being a gift, 
| this contention was put aside upon the 
explanation that money so paid was done 
so only where the State, by express 
covenant, submitted itself to suit and 
judgment and a recovery has been prop- 
erly obteined in a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 


| ALEXANDER R. HERON, DIRECTOR OF STATE | 0 
| to the petition. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
Vv 


it was} 


‘nothing is certain but death, taxes and| in the State, but answers the require- | SUrance shall be a-proper charge against 


the res 
or su 


tive general funds of the State/| 
ivislon. 


Lack of Appropriation 
Is First Objection 


After the effective date of the new law, 
the petitioner, under the authority vested 
in him as director of the State depart- 
ment of finance, contracted with a quali- 
fied insurance company for policies of in- 
surance indemnifying the State, in the 
event of responsibility arising under the 
provisions of the section. The policies, 
duly authorized, were executed, issued 
jand delivered. The petitioner prepared 
and presented to the respondent, State 
controller, a claim against the _emer- 
gency fund provided in the budget bill 
of 1929 (Stats. 1929, pp. 81-96), for the 
sum of $23,747.49, that being the amount 
lof the total premiums on the policies so 
secured. The respondent has refused to 
allow the claim, and declines to draw his| 
warrant for the amount. Petitioner is 
here seeking a writ of mandate to compel 
him to do so. Respondent has demurred | 


The controller does not question the 


Public Health 


for other public purposes (Stats. 1929, 
supra), provides as follows: 
. Emergencies 

For emergency fund, one million dollars 
($1,000,000) (Exempt from section 4 of this 
act) to be expended only on written authori- 
zation of the State department of finance 
for emergencies. Emergencies within the 
meaning of this provision are-hereby defined 
as contingencies for which no appropriation 
or insufficient appropriation has been made 
by law. 

It has been the practice in this State 
for many years for the legislature to 
include a similar prevision in the gen. 
eral appropriations act, thus providing 
for the payment of emergency claims 
against the State and its activities, 
yather than subject the departments of 
the State and its officers to embarrass- 
ment in the administration of the State’s 
business, and put claimants to the ‘an- 
noyance and uncertainty of having to 
depend upon subsequent legislatures for 
reimbursement for services and supplies 
furnished. 


Constitutionality of 
Act Put in Issue 


The purpose and policy of such an ap- 
propriation in the general bud 
has gone unquestioned during the time 
many legislatures have met. The plan 
seems meritorious and, so far as we are 
given to understand, it has not been 
challenged heretofore in its general ap- 
plication. We see no good reason, there- 
fore, for now- saying that it is not a 
proper plan to pursue, provided, of 
course, the demands against the emer- 
gency fund are just and reasonable. The 
definition in the act of what circum- 


stances shall be sufficient to give rise | 


to an “emergency,” subjecting the emer- 
gency fund to a valid demand, seems 
to us to be logical and reasonable. We 
see no reason why it may not be held 
that the present situation presents an 
“emergency” within the intent and defi- 
nition of the legislature. 

The distinction between. the situation 
here presented and the facts in Ingram 
v., Colgan, 106 Calif. 113, 38 Pac. 315, 
39 Pac. 487, so strongly relied on by 
respondent, is that in that case the 





statute (1881, p. 280) mot only, like the 
one in the present instance, made no 
provision for the payment of the claims 
there involved (coyote scalps), but, in 
addtion, there was no provision made in| 
the general appropriations bill for the| 
payment of any emergency claims’ 
against the State. In the instant case| 


¢ 
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State Liability 


New York Upholds Action 
To Reform Fire Policy 


State of New York: 

Albany, Jan. 21. 
The Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York affirmed, Jan. 17, a judgment 
for the plaintiff in an action to reform a 
fire insurance policy written on a build- 
ihg When it was intended by the insured 
that it should cover the contents. The 
case was that of Castellano, trustee in 
bankruptcy of Hoffer & Rosenstein v. 

American Insurance Company. 


Originally the policy had been written | 


to cover a brick building occupied as a 
delicatessen store. Following a loss 
which occurred six months after the issu- 
ance of the policy, the insurance com- 
pany declined to reform the policy. After 
two trials and two appeals to the appel- 
late division, that court in a divided opin- 
ion held there was no evidence to dis- 
prove an agreement between the in- 
sured’s broker and the insurance com- 
pany’s agent to cover merchandise and 
the issuance of the policy on the store 
by mistake. (Further details of this case 


P-| were printed in the issue of Dec, 14, | 
t bill! 1999. 


ope 


Scarlet Fever Shows Gain 
In Middle Atlantic States 


Increase in the number of scarlet fever 
cases in the middle Atlantic and east 
north central States was shown: in the 
State health officers’ reports for the week 
ending Jan. 11, just released by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. In the other sections 
of the country the number of cases re- 
mained normal, it was stated. 

Marked decline in the number of in- 
fluenza cases was shown from all parts 
of the country, the most notable de- 
creases being in West Virginia, Tennes- 
see and Alabama, although South Car- 
olina had more than 1,100 cases for the 
week of this year. 


Diphtheria, meningitis and measles all 
remained about normal while smallpox 
showed a marked gain in the east north 
central States and small increases were 
noted in practically all the States in 
this disease. Typhoid fever remained 
normal, it was stated. 


officers, agents and employes of the 
State, counties, cities and counties, mu- 


Refusal of Payment - 
‘On Foreign Insurance 
Claims Is Affirmed 


‘New’ York Supreme Court 
| Upholds Rulings of Su- 
perintendent on Branch 
Of Russian Concern 


State of New York: 
New York, Jan. 21. 
The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, First Department, handed down 
two decisions Jan. 17 affirming the rul- 
ings of Albert Conway, superintendent 
of insurance, and the decisions of thé 
referee and the Supreme Court, New, 
York County, in connéction with certain 
foreign insurance claims of more than: 
$100,000 against the home office of the 
| First Russian Insurance Company, which. 
had been assigned to residents. of this: 
|country for collection here. ‘ 
The claimants, C. Frank Dougherty and’ 
James A. Tillman, as assignees of these 
foreign claims, contended they were en- 
titled at this time to prove their claims, 
upon the merits before the referee and: 
receive payment thereof from the super-, 
intendent of insurance. The superintend-. 
ent. maintained that the policies of insur- 
ance issued by the home parent office of. 
the company at St. Petersburg, Russia, 
prior to the Russian revolution of 1918. 
1919, were not ophaettas aeeins the 
funds of the United States branch of the. 
company or against the funds in the. 
superintendent’s hands, and that any. 
claims arising from such policies could 
not be paid by him in the domestic liqui- 
dation proceedings. S 
The claimants in their appeal to the 
egnetiane division contended that in view, 
of the situation now existing in Russia 
these claims were provable and payablé. 
here out of-the funds in the hands of the- 
superintendent. ~ : oo 
The cases were argued in the appellate 
| division, first department, Jan, 10, and 
the contentions of Mr. Conway were ap- 
proved in all respects by the affirmance 





' 


Ray L. Ritey, STATE COMPTROLLER 
California Supreme Court 
S. F. No. 13658 


thinks. in terms of. premiums and com-| as people go to their bankers to aid them 
missions, is unworthy of the high calling/| in solving their financial problems. In| 
of insurance salesmanship. small communities he is a figure of im- 
“The beneficent nature of insurance} portance. A good insurance agent can 
is known to millions of people from ac-| help a client in many ways. But he must 
tual experience. It touches life at its|be thoroughly informed concerning in- 
most dramatic points. It comes to the/ surance and its possibilities. 
aid of ple when aid is most needed.| “An agent who is thoroughly conver- 
It enables people to on with the busi-| sant with insurance inspires confidence, 
ness of living after Sire catastrophe has | and confidence between agent and client 
afflicted them. But for insurance many|is most. essential. The conscientious 
agtamily could not be kept together after | agent is always seeking more knowledge, 
the breadwinner has gone. It engenders | always trying to make himself more help- 


| power of the petitioner to direct the pay-| the legislature has set aside a definite | nicipal corporations, school districts, irri- 
ment of the claim for the amount of the/ sum, to-wit, $1,000,000, for the payment, | gation districts, districts established by 
premiums, if section 1814% is consti-/ among other things, of “contingencies law and political subdivisions of the 
Opinion of the Court | tutional, provided a valid appropriation! for which no appropriation has been | State and authorizing the issuance of 
aaa was made for the purpose, but inter-| made.” We think the use of the word | insurance covering such liability.” The 

Jan. 9, o _ |poses several objections to its being) “contingencies” is sufficiently general to! provigions of the act are relevant to the 

| Waste, C. J.—The legislature, at its| recognized as a legal demand. The first| include a situation like the one here pre-| liability of the State and its political 
last session, added a new section to the of these is that there is no valid express| sented. As to the wisdom of such a! subdivisions for damages for injuries 
Civil Code (section 1714%, Stats. 1929, p. appropriation for the ne of the| course—a question suggested by the re- | caused by the negligent operation of au- 
|565) making the State and certain desig-| premiums in the act itself or in the gen-| spondent—of reposing such a power in| tomobiles used in public service. In this | 
nated political subdivisions owing any eral appropriation bill, his further con-| the hands of an executive officer of the| sense they are expressive of but one 
motor vehicles responsible to persons | tention being that the “emergency fund”| State, that is # matter resting solely| general subject, and all parts of the 
sustaining damage. by reason of death} carried in the general budget can not be! with the legislature. general object to be attained by the 


of the orders Jan, 17. 


Premiums Exceed Losses 
In Utah Workmen’s Fund 


State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, Jan. 21. 
| Premiums collected by the State insur- 
/ance fund for workmen’s compensation’ 
|Yisks amounted to $38,335,949.84 during- 
the period July 1, 1917, to June 80, 1929,” 





peace of mind in a world in perpetual 
turmoil. 
Insurance Is Bulwark 
“Think of the assurance which it gave 
4o countless numbers of persons who lost 
nearly everything in the crash of stock 
market prices when they thought of the 


4 


© 1930, Liccerr & Myzss Tosacco Co, 


et, 


ful to his company and to his clients. 
| His is a great responsibility. The com- 
pany looks to him to protect its interest, 
and the client trusts him to see that 
he is adequately protected. Insurance 
| day is a good time to rededicate yourself 
to the high mission of insurance.” 





|or injury to person or property as the 
result of the negligent operation of such 
motor vehicles by any officer, agent or 
|employe, or as the result of the negli- 
gent operation of any other motor vehicle 
by any Officer, agent or employe when 
acting within the scope of his office, 





--<on the ice it’s 


drawn upon for any such purpose. 


The act making appropriations for the | 
support of the government of the State 
of California for the: biennial period 
1929-31, after setting aside specific 
amounts for: each of the departments 
of the State and its many institutions and 


The other objections advanced by the/| 
respondent may be classed as resting on 
constitutional grounds. It is urged that 
the title of the act is insufficient. It is 
as follows: “An act to add a new section 
to the civil code to be numbered 1914%, 
relating to negligence upon the part of 


statute are sufficiently catalogued in the | 


title. 
Cal. 282, 293, 139, Pac. 685. See, also, 
Estate of Willings, 192 Cal. 506, 519, 
221 Pac. 628.) 
To be continued in the issue of 
Jan. 28. 


while losses paid were $2,408,610.70, ac- 


(In re application of Schuler, 167 | cording to an audit report filed with State 


Auditor Ivor Ajax. The losses include: 
compensation, medical, funeral and hos-. 





‘made by Joseph 


pital charges. The examination was 


N. Leggat, deputy’ 
auditor. : .. 


... in a cigarette it's 


TASTE / 


The easy graceful swing of the skater 
has years of training behind it. 

Equally, the smooth sparkling zest 
of Chesterfield is no chance affair. 
Tobaccos are chosen for mildness, for 
fragrance, for wholesome flavor—then 
patiently aged and mellowed, exactly 
blended and cross-blended. 

And unvarying good taste is the 
constant result—quite naturally, when 
every step of every process has good 


taste 


as its goal: 


“TASTE above everything . 


SUCH POPULARITY .MUST BE DESERVED 





-D. & H. Railway Case 

Comitalesioner Holds Sbgre-| 
., gation of Firm’s Railroad 
’. And Coal Properties Is Not 
. To Public Advantage 


“There is.no important simplification 
of financial structure” in the segregation 
of the Delaware & Hudson Company's | 
railroad and coal properties, according to | 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In a dissenting opinion attached to the 
majority report of the Commission’ in 
Finance Docket No. 7359, just made pub- 
lic in connection with the Commission’s 
approval of the es Hudson —_ 

i i i of its corporate n R ! 
ee: eens Gn tranaterktie a ‘caiead Plymouth to London, including service 
properties to a new company, Commis- | to any other ports at which contractor’s 
sioner Eastman took exception to} the | 
majority opinion. 

His dissent follows in full text: 


We are asked to find that public con- 
venience and necessity permit the aban- | 
donment by the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany of certain railroad property and re- 

uire its acquisition by the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Corporation. It does not 
seem to me that upon the evidence before | j.tered tonnage of not less than 7,000 
us we = make - ee finding | tons 
upon either one of these points. e | ‘}, 
Delaware & Hudson Company is partly The contractor and the Postmaster 
a railroad company, owning anc oper- 
ating various lines, of railway, and partly 
a holding company, owning the secur- 
ities of various other companies. In this 
respect it does not differ from many! The term of this contract shall be 
other corporations in this country. There | ¢.) five years beginning on a date op- 
are many companies owning and oper-| tional with the contractor but. not later 
ating extensive railroad properties which | than three years from the date of the 
also have extensive holdings in the) award of the contract; provided, how- 
securities of other companies, including ever, that this contract shall be auto- 
nonrailroad companies. matically extended for an additional five- 
Financial Structure Commended year period, if the contractor shall within 

The Delaware & Hudson Company has 3ix months prior to the expiration of 
an excellent financial structure, as is) the first five-year period furnish the 
shown by its balance sheet of Dec. 31,| postmaster General with satisfactory 
1928. The total of capital stock and evidence of its -intention and ability 
premiums thereon was then $56,108,950, Within the ensuing three years to con- 
very nearly equalling the funded debt | struct, in American yards, two new ves- 
amounting to $60,202,450. Current and|-..}, of Class 3, capable of maintaining 
deferred assets vastly exceeded current), speed of 18 knots at sea in ordinary 
and deferred’ liabilities, atid there was) yeather. and of a gross registered ton- 
a total profit and loss surplus of $46,- | nage of not less than 7,000 tons, or 
676,137, besides $7,006,776 representing | within such three-year period to place 
additions to property through income; said service two vessels rebuilt or | 
and surplus. It is now proposed to turn reconditioned to the satisfaction of the 
the railroad property and securities over | postmaster General having not less than 
to the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Cor- | tp), characteriitied. “above set forth. and 


poration, which is to have a very differ- upon extension of the contract term 
ent. ates penne pes = = aoe upon said conditions the contractor shall 
$25,508 a oe , iv : e shes ‘ ro put the said two new vessels or the two 

oUo,l26, or materially jess than halt rebuilt or reconditioned vessels into 


of its funded debt amounting to $60,-|, : thi 
: ; : peration within three years of the be- 

=. a aint alan —s . the period of extended service 
and its current and deferred assets will end Tealived with bid. $5,000. 
gnly slightly exceed its current and de-) ‘The accepted bidder will be required 
sets represented by cash, demand loans $100,000,” SND Soe one 
and deposits, and time, drafts and dc;| "Bids for thie route, will be receive 
have only $1,500,000. And this change Thi salen 0g Y x rl " | 
will be brought about at a time when| irty-two Trips Yearly 
considerable er ain to the future J'g Spanish Ports 
prosperity of the business upon which! . = 
it is chiefly dependent, the anthracite | Ts No. 45.—From New Orleans or 
coal industry. other Gulf port to Valencia and (or) 

The reasons urged in support of this Tarrogona and (or) Barcelona, Spain, 
change are stated in a majority report and (or) Oporto, Portugal, and (or) San- 
as follows: |tander and (or) Passages, Spain, on a 

“It appears that the properties will be schedule satisfactory to the Postmaster 
operated by the new company substan- |General of not less than 32 trips per 
tially in the same way as now operated |4""um (subject to other provisions of 
by the Delaware & Hudson and that no|this advertisement for increase or de- 
economies of any moment will result | Tease in frequency). : 
from the operation of the properties by The contractor will be required to oper- 
the new company. It is claimed, how-| te in performance of service on this 
ever, that the simplification d6f the or-| route cargo vessels of ‘Class 6, capable 
ganization and of the financial structure |0f maintaining a speed of 10 knots at 


In connection with plans of the 
Post Office Department for transpor- 
tation of ocean mail over 12 new 
routes, the Péstmaster General, 
| Walter F. Brown, on Jan, 18, an- 
| nounced specifications for the build- 
ing of new tonnage to cost approxi- 
mately $175,000,000. 

The specifications call for con- 
struction of 30 ships. involving new 
vessels of about. 300,000 tons. The 
bids for transporting ocean mails 
will be opened in February and 
March by the Postmaster General. 

Publication of the specifications 
was begun in the issue of Jan. 20 
and concludes: 


ule satisfactory to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of approximately 52 trips per‘ an- 
num, 

The contractor will be required to 
operate in performance of service on 
this route combination passenger and 
| cargo vessels of Class 5, capable of 
| maintaining a speed of 15 knots at sea 


of vessels of other classes. 
Classifications of vessels on this route 
are based upon speed without regard to 


of the system will be of advantage to sea in ordinary weather and of a gross | 
the public; that transfer of the prop-|Tegistered tonnage of not less than 5.000 | 


erties to the new company will make it, tons; provided that the contractor shall 
possible to further simplfy the organi-|after the expiration of three years of 
zation of the preperties; and that steps the contract term and before the: expi- 
here ‘proposed are the initial steps to-| ration of the contract substitute two new 
ward such further simplification of the | cargo vessels with limited passenger ac- 
organization of the properties. Upon|commodations of Class 5, capable of 


transfer of the railroad properties to the| maintaining a speed of 13 knots at sea | 


new company the Delaware & Hudson in ordinary weather, which in the dis- 
will become merely a holding company, | cretion of the Postmaster General may 
that being its status today with reference | be raised to 14 knots, and of a gross 
S Oe Serene except the operation | registered tonnage of not less than 5; 
of railroads.” tons, 
Disagrees With Findings The. contractor and the Postmaster 
I submit that this paragraph, which} General‘ may agree upon the operation 
is merely a very brief :tatement of | of additional vessels of Class 5 and (or) 
“claims,” furnishes no fou: dation what-| other classes. 
soever for the findings which are subse-| Classifications of vessels on this route 
quently made. How will this alleged | are based upon speed without regard to 
simplification of organization and finan- tonnage. 
cial structure operate to the public ad- The term of this contract shall bé for 
vantage? This question is not answered. | 19 years beginning July 1, 1930, or such 
As a matter of fact, there is no im-| subsequent date as the Postmaster Gen- 
et simplification of financial struc-| eral may find it necessary to designate 
ure. . : = : 7 
Apparently it is urged that the trans- ee thinner ee ived 
fer will facilitate separation of the coal | to execute ¢ contract with bond af $200, 
mining business from the railroad busi- : = nd of 9200, 
ness, if that is later desired. This I fail | ¥ . : . 
to see. All that is needed for such sep- utes ce route will be received 
costion is the sale by the Delaware & 2 o'clock noon Mar, 31, 1930. 
udson Company of the stock of the| N . see 
Hudson Coal Company and any other New and Reconditioned 
mpning companies that it may own. After | Vessels Are Required 
the transfer which has been approved, | J _t 
the only difference will be that to effect | ee, oo 
the separation the Delaware & Hudson . ' 
Gompany will sell the stock of the new! 
Yrilroad company instead. 
+ It may also be urged, although noth- 
ihg is said about such a contention in 
the report of the majority, that the 
transfer will facilitate subsequent con- 
solidation of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad proverties with those of other 
companies. Possibly this is so, although 
there seems to be little basis of record 
for a finding with respect to this matter. 
But if it be so, how about all of the ; 
other railroad companies in the country |2"4 f @ gross registered tonnage of 
which are joint railroad and holding com- | ®t less than 7,600 tons; provided that 
panies? Must they be partitioned prior | ®ftet the expiration of five years of the 
to consolidations? So far as I am aware,|COMtract term, if after consulting with 
it has not been suggested that this ig | the contractor the Postmaster General 
necessary. On the other hand, the trans-|@¢termines that replacements involving 
fer will make the Delaware & Hudson | higher-class vessels are necessary and 
mipany a holding company pure and desirable he may require the contractor 
mple, unembarrassed by direct railroad |t® Substitute two new combination pas- 
activities and having very large cash|*@nger and cargo vessels of Class 3, 
Tesources, which may be used, for all|¢#pable of maintaining a speed of 18 
we know, to complicate the consolidation ; ttt 
situation further. Is this in the public | demonstrated by anything that I have 
interest? | heard @ read. 
And there is this further point to be| Summing it up, 
considered, The large cash-and similar | vinced by any infor 
resources of the Delaware & Hudson| the transfer is required by. public ¢on- 
Have been created. I assume, in part by | Venience and necessity. Certainly the re- 
ae petiveed operations, and ‘on the other | port of the majority furnishes no support 
its funded debt has been crested | Sex such a conclusion. I agree, to be 
in part on account of other operations.| sure, that it is undesirable that railroad 
‘et the new company is to assume every | operations should be mixed with other 
Mar of the funded debt and is to havefactivities. But any objection on that 
actically none of the cash and similar; score to the present arrangement as- 
ees, If this is to the public ad-|sumes very small proportions when com- 
mtage, so far as the transportation | pared with the objections to what is here 
Bervice is concerned, it has yet to be| proposed, , 


From Baltimore by 
i (or) Norfolk (and 
Le Havre at option of contractor) to 
Hamburg, including service to any other 
ports at which contractor’s vessels may 
voluntarily call, on a schedule satisfac- 


proximately 52 trips per annum. 
The contractor will 
operate in performance of service on 


nation passenger and cargo vessels of 


Class: 4, capable of maintaining a speed 
of 16 knots at sea in ordinary weather, 


I am wholly uncon- 
mation before us that 


n Submits |New Ocean Mail Lines to England, Spain, New Haven Requ 
Opinion in) Germany, and Other Nations Proposed Aythori 


Specifications Fixed in Request for Bids Require Construc- 
~ tion of 30 Vessels pita ey 


a4 


+ 


a 
we 
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ity to Issue’ 
Trust Certificates 
Purchase of New Equipment 


To Cost $6,070,046; Is 
Planned; Agreement With 


knots at sea in-ordinary weather, and 
of a gross registered tonnage of not 
less than 12,000 tans, such new vessels 
to be = in ——- by such dates dur- 
ing the remainder of the contract term 

as the Postmaster General may require, Bank Arranged 

| or if the Postmaster General determines : 

|that replacements are not necessary he| The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
|may reduce the pay after: the expira-|ford Railroad applied to the Interstate 
ition of five years of the contract term,| Commerce Commission on Jan. 21 in 
and the contractor shall have. the right | Finance Docket No. 8044 for authority 
to accept the reduced pay or relinquish| to assume obligation and liability of 
the contract. $4,545,000 of 4% per cent equipment 


‘Coal: Industry 


} 


Salt Lake 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced Jan. 21 that it has acted on 
rules of business practice adopted in the 
first trade practice conference of the 
bituminous coal industry, held Dec. 3 in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. s 

The conference represented 85. per cent 
of the industry, the Commission esti- 
mated. It was held-primarily for opeta- 
tors in the State of Utah, but coal pro- 
ducers in other parts of the country were 
interested and representatives of the 


Route No. 44.—From New York by) 


vessels may voluntarily call, on a sched- | 


jin ordinary weather and of a gross reg- | 
General may agree upon the operation | 


After Five Years 


tonnage. } 


; other American foreign trade or ocean- 


tory to the Postmaster General of ap- 


| 
be required to | 


The contractor and the postmaster 
General may agree upon the operation 
of additional vessels of Class 3 and (or) 
other classes. 

Classifications of. vessels on this route 
|are based upon speed without regard to 
tonnage. 
| The term of this contract shall be for 
10 years beginning at a date optional 
with the contractor, but not later than 
two years from the date of award of 
the contract. mri, | 

Bond required with bid, $5,000. i 

The accepted bidder will be required 
to execute a contract with a bond of | 
$200.000. 
| Bids for this route will be received | 
until 12:o0’elock noon Feb. 25, 1930. 


| Contracts May End 





Provisions applicable to all routes: 
The mileage on the outbound voyage 
by the shortest practicable route between 
the ports specifically stated, shall. be the 
mileage for the basis of bids .and of 
payment for service, any service to other 
ports at which vessels may voluntarily 
call to be covered by the pay based on 
said outbound mileage of the route spe- 
cifically stated. However, the route may 
be changed as hereinafter provided. 


The contractor for service under this 
advertisement will be required also. to 
carry on return trips parcel post mail of 
United States origin being returned 
from foreign countries as undeliverable 
and any United States military or naval 
mails, such service to be covered by 
the pay based on the outbound mileage. 

By mutual agreement of the Postmas- 
ter General and the contractor, contract 
may be terminated on or after five years 
from date thereof and by like mutual 
agreement the rate of pay may be 
changed to accord with legislation here- | 
after enacted by Congress. 

Within one year, or as otherwise pro- | 
vided, from the date of award of con- | 
tract and at such times thereafter as 
the Postmaster General shall require, | 
the contractor shall furnish evidence sat- | 
isfactory to the Postmaster General of 
its intention and ability to place in serv- 
ice the vessel or vessels required within 
the time or times specified. In the event 
of failure so to furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence, the Postmaster General may an- | 
nul the contract. . | 

In case vessels be taken from the 
route by authority of the United States 
for national defense or during any na- | 
tional emergency, or vessels become un- | 
available for operation on the route be- 


| 








General and the contractor may agree 
upon the suspension of service or ter- 
mination of the contract, without pen- 
alty for failure of performance or lia- 
bility upon either party. | 

The Postmaster General and the con- | 
tractor may agree upon the construc- 
tion and (or) operation of higher or | 
lower class vessels and for a greater or | 
smaller number of voyages than those 
specified. By agreement of the contrac- | 
tor and the Postmaster General, any | 
vessels constructed in fulfillment of the 
contractor’s obligation under this ad- | 
vertisement may be operated on any | 
| 
‘mail route, the: mail pay for any such | 


operation to be governed by the authori- | 


| zation of service on the route over which | 


the vessel is operated. | 
} ‘In case of refusal of the United States | 
Shipping Board, before the time fixed for 
the beginning of service upon the route 
advertised, to authorize a construction) 
loan for the building of new vessels re- | 
| quired to be placed in operation thereon, | 
| the contractor may be relieved from the | 
+ obligation of the contract by giving! 
| written notice of such intention to the| 
| Postmaster General before the time fixed 
| for the beginning of service on'said route | 
and the contract shall be null and void. | 

In ‘the event of default by the con-} 
| tractor with respect to any of the pro-| 
| Visions of the contract, the Postmaster | 


| General may impose fines or other pen- | 


alties, or may annul said contract. 
Bids submitted in response to this ad- 
| vertisement shall be subject to any legis- | 
| lation that may be enacted by Congress 
| before the award of contract with re-| 
| spect to the acceptance of proposals for 


| service under the merchant marine act, 
1928. 


I 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
_ The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
| just made public complaints filed with it | 


this route new or reconstructed combi-|on rate cases, which are summarized as N 


follows: | 

No. 23031.—Farmers Cooperative Associa- | 
tion, Memphis, Nebr., et al. v. Arkansas Val- | 
ley Interurban Railway et al. Unjust, un- | 
| reasonable, unduly prejudicial rates on salt | 


*| from Lyons and Hutchinson, Kans., to points | Investigation and Suspension Docket No, 


jin Omaha and other points in Nebraska and | 
South Dakota, due to alleged unreasonable 
;routes and routings, necessitating higher | 
rates than would otherwise be applicable. | 
| Cease and desist order, the estetiokinent of 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. | 

No, 23031, Sub. No. 1.—J. W. Hicks Pro- 
duce Company, Ainsworth, Nebr., et ah v: 
Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway et al. 
Against alleged unjust and unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial rates, in violation of the 
provisions of the fourth section and unduly 
circuitous routes and routings on shipments 


Nebraska. Cease and desist order, the estab- | 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 23032.—Louisville Water Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
et al. Against the application of a fourth- 
class rate of 52% cents per ewt., and a 
switching charge of $7.20 per car on carload 
shipments of chlorine, liquified compressed 
gas in steel cylinders, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
to Louisville, Ky., as unjust and unreason- 
able, and, in so far as the switching charge 
is concerned, inapplicable. Ask for cease 
,and desist order, the establishment of just 
jand reasonable rates and reparation, 








} 


| sell and deliver the trust equipment to/| 


;nation of $1,000. payable to bearer or 
registerable as to principal. 


juntil wnd including Mar. 15, 1945, and 
| will have dividend warrants attached en- | 
titling holders to dividends at the rate of 
4% per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually on Mar. 15 and Sept. 15 of 
each year. 


the proposed issue will cost $6,070,046. | 
'and will include 95 caboose cars (steel | 
underframe); 20 multiple unit passenger 
train motor cars; 25 30-ton flanger cars 


|underframe); 10 transformer cars; 70 De- 
; Luxe passenger coaches; JeLu 
| smokers; 10 dining-cars; 15 combination) chaser the equivalent of a didcount on) 
baggage and mail cars; 3 multiple unit 
| passenger train motor cars; 6 multiple 
|unit passenger train trailer cars; 6 com- 
bination smoking and baggage cars; 1 
{club car; and 1 business car. 


Two Roads Request 


| Docket Nos. 5055 and 7384, respectively, 
cause of force majeure, the Postmaster | for authority to sell $10,000,000, par 
| value, of Morris & Essex 5 per cent con- 
| struction mortgage gold bonds, Series A, 

and $15,000,000, par value, of Morris & 
| Essex 4% per cent construction mortgage 
; gola bonds, Series B. 


j under authority 0 
| have beem held in the carrier’s treasury 
| sion authorizing their sale. 


| tions and betterments on fhe Delaware, 


of salt from points in Kansas to points in |: 


trust. certificates by entering into an peng on + oer oe ee 
rus’ ci coverin e States of Ten ; - 
equipment ws Se ee a a tucky, “‘Alakane and Virginia, mpneeed 
certificates wi issued, and into &/ and, after wiring home for their cre- 
lease of certain. equipment purchased | gentials and receiving them, participated 
and to be purchased and placed ynder | jn the conference. 
such trust, | Commissioner William E. Humphrey, 

The New England Car Company 45 / of the Commission, presided at the meet- 
vendor will procure the equipment from | ing, assisted by George McCorkle, assist- 
the en - ——< Sane 3 a . ant director of trade practice conferences. 
ment wi e Second National Ban : 
New Haven, we trustee, ond the snitvend, Rules Against Law 
creating New York, New Haven art- : . 
ford Equivment Trust of 1930. and will | Violations Approved 

Besides “adovting rules of business 


| practice the industry formulated a set of 
| definitions upon which the Commission 
has taken no action. These definitions, 
full texts of which may be found in the 
Commission’s statement to the trade 
herein, cover the following subjects: The 
|term “the industry”; a producer, a retail 
| dealer: and such preparations of coal as 
| “dust,” “sereened slack,” “slack,” “nut,” 
'“domestic lump,” “stove or cobble or 
California lump,”. “lump,” and “mine 
run,” > 





the trustee, the application stated. 
Dividend Warrants Attached 

The equipment trust agreement will 
dated Mar. 15, 1980, and will provide for 
the issue by the Second National Bank 
of New Haven, as trustee, of trust cer- 
tificates evidencing shares in the equip- 
ment trust. 

The certificates will be in the denomi- 


They will 
mature’ in amounts of $151,000 on each 


Se . 15 
Supt. 15 and-$152,000 on sock Mar demning violations of the law, apply to 


such practices as misrepresentation of 
| analyses or sizes of coal, unlawful use of 
a competitor’s trade mark, disparage- 
ment of competitor, inducing breach of 
contract, secret giving of rewards, and 
selling coal below cost to injure com- 
petitors. 

Rules accepted as expressions of the 
trade pertain to such subjects as cancel- 
lation of contracts, payment of freight 
|charges by a seller of coal, giving dis- 
counts with the effect of altering retro- 
} actively the price quoted, discrimination 
jin price through postdating or predating 
an invoice or contract, according a pur- 


Purchases are Listed 
The equipment to be purchased under | 


(steel underframe); 25 milk cars (steel 


24 DeLuxe 


|coal purchases through the furnishing of 
‘ equipment or yard facilities, publication of 
| price lists, quoting false prices, discrimi- 
|nations through consigning coal other- 
| wise than on bona fide order, and arbitra- 
| tion. 

A resolution dealing with an enforce- 





Bond Sale Permits 


| sion’s statement, which follows in full 
| text: ; 


|Betterments and Retirement of |Commission’s Policy 


Loan Are Planned ' Outlined to Industry 


A trade practice conference authorized 


The Morris & Essex Railroad and the|for the bituminous coal industry of the! 


Delaware, Lackawanra & Western Rail-| State of Utah and participated in by the 
road filed a third and first supplemental Southern Appalachian Coal Exchange, 
application with the Interstate Com- covering the States of Tennessee, Ken- 
merce Commission on Jan. 21 in Finance 
lat Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 3, 1929, 
| under the direction of Commissioner Wil- 
|liam E. Humphrey, assisted by George 
McCorkle, assistant director of trade 
| practice confererices. 

It was estimated that 85 per cent ‘of 
| the members of the industry was present 
or represented at the conference. 


h lready been issued 
bred ao Fe ogy pli ga Lh gy Following the custom prevailing at 


f the Commission, and! 


secretary from the members of the con- 
| ference, Oliver J. Grimes, executive sec- 
|retary of the Utah Coal Producers As- 
sociation, was unanimously elected sec- 
retary. 

| Commissioner Humphrey, in address- 
ing the meeting on the purpose, growth, 
| procedure and results of trade practice 
| conferences, pointed out that’the policy 
| of the Federal Trade Commission was to 
|cooperate with honest business in the 


pending further order of the Commis- 
The $10,000,000 of Series A bonds, 
when sold, will be used to pay for addi- 


Lackawanna & Western System, while 
the proceeds from the sale of the $15,- 
000,000 of Series B bonds will be used 
to retire temporary bank loans aggre- 
gating $6,000,000 and to reimburse the 
road’s treasury for expenditures of 
$2,607;000. 

No arrangements have yet been made 
for the sale of the bonds. The railroad’s 
management is of the opinion, however, 
that the bond market will improve and 
that in the near future the bonds may be 
advantageously sold, the applications 
declared. 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


'from industries as well as trade abuses 
'existing therein through the medium of 
\trade practice conferences, to the great 
| benefit of the industries concerned and 
| also the public. 

Commissioner Humphrey stated that 


Germans Ask Duty to Limit 
Importation of Automobiles 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

| those countries whose commercial 
| treaties include “bound automobile duties, 
|namely, France, Italy and Belgium, 

The German Automobile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, in making known the 
terms of the above measure, proposed in 
their behalf, announced this to be pur- 
suant to an agreement which had been 
concluded by the automobile producers in 
several European countries to exert con- 
certed pressure upon their respective 
governments to set sharply increased im- 
| port duties upon imported cars or parts 
above fixed quotas or contingents for 
each country. Automobile manufacturers 
in France, Italy, Belgium, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia are declared to have 
joined in this agreement with the Ger- 
man producers. 

Reports thus far received from three 
of the five other countries concerned. af- 
ford little confirmation of the announce- 
ment by the German Automobile Manu- 
facturers’ Association that a concerted 
program has been agreed upon by the 
producers in the principal European au- 
tomobile. manufacturing countries for 
similar measures to be introduced to cur- 
tail imports above given contingents by 
high duties. While discussions between 
the various European automobile manu- 
facturers regarding some common action 
toward curtailing automobile imports 
have long been common knowledge, the 
governmental authorities in France, Bel- 
gium and Italy deny knowledge of any 
definite agreement, and declare that leg- 
islation of the type proposed in Getfmany 
is not now receiving official considetation 
in their countries, nor is it likely to. 

Representatives of various American 
concerns either shipping automobiles to 
Germany or operating plants in that 
country are reported to be consultin 
together at Berlin on the situation, wit 
the advice of the American commercial 
attache. The matter is also receiving 
consideration at Washington. 


Finance Docket No, 8034.—Application Okla- 
homa City-Ada-Atoka Railway for author- 
ity to acquire control of the Oklahoma 
City-Shawnee Interurban Railway Co. by 
purchase of capital stock. Assigned for 
hearing on Jan. 29 at Washington; D. C., 
before Examiner Molster. 

Finance Docket No. 7956.—Application Ozark 
& Ptiilpott Valley Railroad for authority 
to construct a line of railroad‘in Frank- 
lin County, Ark. Assigned for hearing 
Jan. 30 at Little Rock, Ark., before the 
Arkansas railroad commission, 

Finance Docket No. 7961, — Application 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Go. for au- 

thority to acquire and operate the railroad 

and other properties of the Hocking Val- 

ley Railway Co. Finance Docket No. 8002. 

—Aplication Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 

Go. for authority to issue capital stock and 

to assume certain obligations and liabil- 

ities. Assigned for hearing on Jan. 30 at 

Washingtén, D. C., before Examiner Davis. 

o. 15841 and related cases.—William Kelly 

Milling Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe Railway Company. Assignment 

for oral argument Jan. 24 at Washington, 

D. C., before the Commission is postponed 

to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


3398.—-East bound rate bases and billing 
instructions on dairy roducts from 
Wabash Railway stations to destinations 
served by the New England Steamship 
Company. Assigned for hearing Feb. 3, 
at Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Fuller. 

No. 20703.—Boston Wool Trade Association 
et al. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
Company et al. Assigned for further hear-, 
ing Feb. 24 at Chicago, Ill, before Ex- 
aminer Fuller. 

No. 9200.—-Railway mail pay. In the mat- 
ter of the applications of the St, Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain and Montpelier & 
Wells River railroads. Assigned for ora 
argument on Feb. 8 at Washington, D, C., 
before Division 5. 

No. '22784..— Bragg, Millsaps & Blackwell, 
Ine., v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 





Company et al. Assignment for hearing 
Jan. 21 at Birmingham, Ala., before Em 
aminer MeChord is hereby cancelled, 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. sidy is postponed to a date to be here- 
3400 and First Supplemental Order.—Re- after fixed. 
stricted transit arrangements on logs from | No. 15234.—In the matter of divisions, of 
northwestern and Pacific coast points to freight rates in Western and Mountain- 
eastbound transcontinental destinations. Pacific territories, Assigned for hearing 
Assignment for hearing Jan. 25 at Salt 


Lake City, Utah, before Examiner @as- Examiner Disque. 


Rules affirmatively. approved as con-; 


|ment committee within the industry is | 
{shown as an appendix to the commis- | 


{tucky, Alabama and Virginia, was. held | 


trade practice conferences of electing a} 


|elimination of unfair trade practices | 


on Feb, 26 at Los Angeles, Calif., before | 


Avraioamsn: Staveuznts Ow 
-PusLisheD 


* 


ests Trade Commission Approves Business pit 
Code of Bituminous Coal Industry | And Trafhie Debated 


Rules Adopted at First Trade Practice Conjerence, Held in’ 


City, Utah 


about 75 such conferences had been held, 
including ‘some of the largest industries 
of the country. - 

When men meet in trade practice con- 
ferences and discuss all their problems 
in an open and free manner face to face 
with their-competitors, they reach agree- 
ments which they seldom violate. 
conferences, the Commissioner added, 
have increased the confidence of the pub- 
lic in theshonesty, good faith and integ- 
rity of American business, which in it- 
self is of great benefit to any industry 
concérned, : 


The members of the industry. were also 
informed that the rules passed at their 
conference would be submitted to the full 
| Commission, composed of five members, | 
for its approval or rejection. 


| ‘Mr. 0. W. Carlson, counsel for the| 
| Utah Coal Producers Association, spoke | 
briefly on the coal situation in Utah and 
exvlained: the: problems. existing in the | 
industry. 

Former resolutions 9 and. 14, as, 
adopted by the industry, being of a sim- 
j ilar nature, were combined in one rule 
, and amended by the Commission, to read 
as shown in rule 8 herein. Resolution 19, 
dealing with a committee of the industry, 
was not accepted as part of the rules; 
and is shown as an appendix to the Com- 
mission’s statement. The remaining res- 
| olutions, after modification in some in- 
stances, were accepted by the Commis- 
sion. Those appearing under Group I 
deal with practices which are regarded by 
| the Commission as violative of the law 
jand are affirmatively approved. Those 
| appearing under Group HII are accepted 
as expressions of the trade. 


| Definitions Adopted 
| By Coal. Conference 


| In addition to the adoption of the reso- 

| lutions which now become the rules of' 
| business conduct for the industry on the 

| subjects covered. the conference formu- 

| lated certain definitions upon which the 

| Commission takes no action. 


The expression or term “the industry” 
| as used in this code refers to the business 
| of mining and selling of bituminous coal. 

The industry hereby records its ap- 
proval of the definition of a producer to 
be one who mines and sells coal to in- 
| dustrial consumers, public utilities, rail- 
|roads and governmental agencies which 
| have adequate trackage facilities for 
| delivery, qualified wholesalers and to the 
| legitimate retail trade,.in not less than 
| carload lots. 


The industry hereby records its ap-| 
proval of the definition of a retail dealer 
| to be any person. firm. or corporation 
-who engages in the sale of coal as a| 
regular: business, buying to sell at re-| 
tail, who shall own and, or, operate a 
| yard, keep an office and display a sign, 
| having a stock of coal adequate to take 
care of-his. trade. at all times and the 
proper scales on which to weigh the same. 


It is to the-interest of both the public 
and. the industry that descriptive terms 
be fixed for various preparations of coal 
sold to the domestic trade of Utah and 
| the industry of Utah hereby records its 
| approval of the following terms as dis- 
tinguishing and identifying sizes for do 
mestic trade: Dust, coal passing. through 
%-inch screen; screened slack, coal pass- 
| ing over %-inch screen and through 1%- 
inch screen, and the following all over 
and through round hole shaker sereens:| 
Slack, through 1%-inch screen; nut, over 
1%-inch screen and through 3-inch 
screen; . domestic. lump, over’ 3-inch 
screen; stove or cobble or California 
lump, over 3-inch sereen and through 8- 
inch screen; lump, over 8-inch screen; 
mine run, unscreened coal. 

The rules adopted at the confer- 
ence by both groups will be printed 

in full text in the issue of. Jan. 23. 


} 
' 





Airplane Overcomes 
Hazards of Winter| 


|'Commerce Department 
cusses Industry’s Progress 


Dis-| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

is being combated with improved -instru- 
ments, it was shown. It has been dis- 
covered that ice forms only. at. certain| 
temperatures in _moisture-laden air. 
Pilots can go around these areas by, care- 
ful navigation and with the aid of m- 
struments which lately have been de- 
veloped to aid him. 


Ice Detector Developed 


An ice detector has been developed 
which, when placed on the wings, tells 
the aviator wosther he is in an area of 
danger from ice. Experiments are be- 
ing continued with the object of develop- 
ing chemicals ‘which can be used as an 
ice-proof substance on the surface of the 
vlane, it was stated. Ice is not the great 
hazard that it has been in the past, ac- 
cording to the statement. 

Operators of scheduled air lines no 
longer consider Winter the. danger to 
aviation they have in the past, it was 
explained. They find it no longer neces- 
sary to, curtail operations in the Winter 
to the extent that it has been done 
in the past, It is as easy to scrape the 
snow from the runways of the. airport 
as it is to scrape it from the highWays. 
Skis have been developed which greatly 
aid Winter travel and make it possible 
to land the plane on snow’or ice, it was 
brought out. . In. fact, with the aid of 
skis, the plane has a much larger po- 
tential landing area in case of a forced 
landing than it has with wheels. » 

An instrument, called the thermopete 
has been developed which heats the oil 
in the engine by means of electricity 
and makes ‘it no longer peerenaky. te 
drain the oil and heat it as has. been 
necessary in the past, it was continued. 
An airplane has been eee also, 
it was revealed, which is called the sno- 
phibian, which is equip with both 
skis and wheels, just as the regular am- 
phibian is equipped with pontoons and 
wheels for landing on: water or. land, 
making it. possible to. use either the 
ground or snow and ice as a landing 


medium, 
Nev Devices Aid Flying 

The recent development of. the robot 
pilot, called the “mecaviator,” and such 
| devices as the artificial horizon, ecoal- 
timeter, radio beacon and other instru- 
ments, not only makes it pee to fly 
in all kinds of weather, but they also 
act as a landing guide whieh helps the 
pilot to land his plane safely, no mat- 


| 
t 
} 


} 
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Rules for Airports 


Tn New Publications 
4 


Department. of Commerce 
Issues. Two Bulletins. to 
Assist in Adoption . of 
Standard Regulations, 


! 


{ 


Management of airports and rules for 
handling air traffic, from tke standpoint 
of both the flying field and the city or 
county, are ,discussed in new publica- 
tions announced Jan, 21 by Harry H. 
Blee, director of aeronautic development, 
in a statement made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 


In ‘an: endeavor to assist those respon- 
sible. for the management. of. the rapidly 
increasing number of airports thrpugh- 
out. the United States and to bring ut 
the, general adoption of a standard code 
of airport field rules, the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Commerce. Department 
has just published two bulletins: 


Aeronautics Bulletin No. 17, entitled 
“Airport Management,” and Aeronautics 
Bulletin. No. 20, entitled “Suggested City. 
or County Aeronautics Ordinance and 
Uniform Field Rules for Airports.” 
Both. of these. printed bulletins are now 
available, without charge, upon request. 


The. bulletin on airport management 
discusses in detail the various types ke 
management in effect, potential. sour 
of revenue, systems of accounts, and 
such managerial functions as law en- 
forcement, control of airport records, 
care of visiting flying lic, weather 
information, communications and trans- 
portation, negotiation of contracts, air 
traffic . control, maintenance, new - busi- 
ness promotion, and suggestions for 
planning and carrying out.a development 
and improvement program. 

The other bulletin, after discussing 
briefly the need of uniformity in handling 
air traffic, presents a suggested city or 
county aeronautics ordinance and a rge- 
ommended set of uniform field rules for 
airports. This code of field rules was 
prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce with the cooperation of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, the 
Army Air Corps, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of Navy Department, and others 
interested in this subject, and. includes 
general rules, rules regarding various 
aireraft operations, and fire regulations. 
These bulletins may be had by. writing 
the Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington. 


- Rate Decisions’ * 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 

Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 21 made: public-decisions in rate 
eases which are summarized as follows: 
No. 20866.—Indiana Bituminous Coal Opéra- 

tors Association v: Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 

road et al. Decided Jan. 10, 1930. 

(1) Rates on bituminovs coal, in carloads, 
from. mines. on the lines of certain carriers 
in the Brazil-Clinton, Linton-Sullivan, and 
Princeton groups in Indiana to Burlington, 
Iowa, found unreasgnable and unduly prej- 
udicial. Reasonable rates prescribed. 

(2). Record insufficient: to xjustify findings 
upon ‘the issue of divisions raised by cross 
complaint. Cross complaint dismissed. 

No. 20300.—California Eruit & Produce Com 
any et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & San 
e Railway et al. Decided Jan. 6, 1930. 

1. On further hearing, finding in previous 
report, 148.1, C. C. 285, that the rates on 
apples, pas and peaches, in carloads, from 
points in’ Oregon and Washi m to San 
Diego, Calif., are not unreasonable, affirmed. 

2. The rates attacked on apples and pears 
from and to the same points are, however, 
found to be unduly prejudicial to San Diego 
and unduly preferential of Los Angeles, 
Calif., to the extent that they & the 
rates to the latter point by more than 3 
cents per 100 pounds, reversing finding in 
previous report. Such undue prejudicia: and 
preference ordered removed. 

No, 21615: — Hiinois Royse Manufacturing 

Company: v. Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis 

Railroad et al, Decided Jan. 4, 1930, 

Charges collected on a carload of high ex- 

losives awe from Grafton, Ill., to Milan, 
enn., found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 

pr ee ene tnt et 
ter’ what the weather is, it was pointhd- 
out. Radio telephony makes it possible 
to carry on conversation between the 
ground and plane. By this means, it 
was said, information can be given the 
aviator as to where the best landing 
areas are’and whether it is safe to land 
or not. Weather reports which are gath- 
éred from various. points along the air- 
ways can be given to the pilot in the air, 
which enables him to determine his land- 
ing field. In case the weather over one 
field makes it dangerous to land he can 
be. told where a safe field is. located, 
it was explained. Air-line’ operators 
will not let a pilot land where it is dan- 
gerous and use all means possible to 
prevent accidents through landing on 
dangerous fields or flying through dan- 
gérous weather, according to the state- 


ment, 

; Operators Reduce Rates 

In order to offset the. seasonal’ lull 
in air traffic in bad weather, a number of 
operators have materially reduced. their 
rates. The rate is as are as 5 cents 
a mile on some lines while last Summer 
. cost. was 12 cents per mile, it was 
said. ; 

If the public patronizes the-air lines 
makes it possible to reduce rates tré- 
mendously, not only for passengers but 
for express and mail as well, it was 
stated. A good of the expense. of 
mail lines goes for hangars, executives 
and administration expenses, overhead 
navigation, communication facilities and 
equipment, which go on just. the same 
whether the line operates one or ten trips 
a day. The most certain way to de- 
crease the cost is to increase the amount 
of traffic or flying time over airways, 
according to the statemeht: Nearly all 
operators are faced with the problem of 
the empty seat which must be paid for 
by the passengers, it was seid. ' 
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She Ginited States Baily | 


Tue Uniten States Dany is de- 
livered to any .of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel’ or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 
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Public 
A®reements Voided 
For Pooling Patents 
In ‘Cracking’ of Oil 


Petroleum Firms Restrained 
’ From Executing Plans in 
‘Violation of Sherman 

Anti-trust Law 


Chicago, IlJ., Jan. 21.— The United 
States Distri¢t Court for the Northern 
District of Illinois ‘has entered a decree 
in the so-called “oil-cracking case” by 
which agreements between several oil 
companies pooling their patented proc- 
esses and apparatus for prodaucite gas- 
oline by “cracking,” and fixing royalties 
for the use of ‘such ‘processes and appa- 
ratus, have been declared null and ‘void. 
(The summary of the ‘decree was pub- 
lished in the issue_of Jan. 21.) 

The$4efendant oil companies, by the 
decree, are restrained from further per- 
forming, executing or carrying out ‘the 
agreements for the pooling of the 77,pat- 
ents involved, and the agreements under 
which the use of the patents was li- 
censed to. other oil companies, 

The execution: of-the decree was post- 
poned to permit of an appeal therefrom. 


Anti-Trust Law Violated 


In an opinion handed down several 
months ago,- the statutory three-judge 
court, by a two-to-one ruling, held that 
the agreements violated the Sherman 
oe Eps Law: (IV U.S. Daily 932.) 
7T suit was brought by the United 
States, the opinion explains, against four 
so-called “primary defendants,” and 47 
“secondary defendants.” .. : 

The primary defendants, those: which 
executed the pooling agreements, were: | 
Standard Oil Company: of Indiana, Texas 
Company, Standard .Oil Company of New 
Jersey and Gasoline, Products Company. 

The full text of the decree of the court 
follows: 


Judge Evan A. Evans: The above en- 
titled cause having come on to be heard 
and the court having been fully advised 
ang jts views having been set forth in 
an-opinion filed in this cause and it 
further appearing to the court that vari- 
ous sums of money have been. advanced 
by the defendants as costs, and that 
petitioner. has advanced certain money 
as costs; and-that -part of the witness 
fees were incurred by defendants to meet 
the petitioner’s allegation in respect of 
the defendants Joseph H. Adams and 
W. M. Kellogg Co,, and the parties hav- 
ing agreed upon the amount which shall 





as costs. 
Petition Dismissed Bere 
It is ordered; adjudged and de¢ree 
th the ‘petition as modified by the sup- 
plemental petition be and is hereby, dis- | 
missed as to the defendant, W. M. Kel- | 
logg Company, and the defendant, Jos- | 
eph H: Adams; --- - | 
It is further’ ordered, adjudged and| 
decreed that’ the’ agreements entered into 
by and btwéen the ‘primary defendants, 
described particularly in the petitioner’s 
petition,. he,..and they. are hereby, de- 
clared to be. null. and. void and in viola- 
tion of the aect.of. Congress of July 2, 





1890, and. the .acts:.amendatory.- thereof, 
commonly ‘known’as the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act; NE: 

It is further ordered, adjudged and de- 
creed that. the eements entered. into 
by the primary .defendants with the 
various secondary. defendants, pursuant 
to and in accordance with the said void 
agreements of the primary- defendants, 
and described particularly in the. peti- 
e *g petition, are hereby declared to 

nhl and void and in violation of the 

act of Congress of July 2, 1890, and the 

acts amendatory . thereof, commonly 

known as the Sherman Anti-trust Act; 
Costs Are Allowed 

It is further ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that the said primary defendants, 
and ¢ach and all of their respective of- 
ficers, directors, servants, agents and 
employes be, and they are hereby, en- 
joined and restrained from further per- 
forming, executing or carrying out, said 
agreements; ; 

It is further ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that the primary defendants 
and the secondary -defendants and each 
and all of their. respective. officers, di- 
rectors, agents, servants and employes, 
and. all persons acting* or claiming ‘to 
act. on behalf of them, or any of them, 
be,®and- they are perpetually enjoined 
and restrained from further executing 

* performing said agreements; . 

It is further ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that jurisdiction of this cause 
be retained by this court for the purpose 
of carrying out the terms of this decree; 

It is further ordered, adjudged and 
decreed that the petitioner recover its 
costs and disbursements hereby fixed 
and allowed, as. per, stipulation, at 
$2,716.46. 





Coal Production Records 
Gain Over Previous Week 


Bituminous coal production during the 
week ended Jan. 11, including lignite and 
coal coked at the mines, is estimated at 
11,148,000 net tons, according to the 
weekly coal report issued by the Bureau 
of Mines of, the Department: of Com- 
merce. 

The week’s output shows an increase 
of epproxtanetity 10 per cent over -the 
previous week, when working time was 
curtailed by the new year holiday, but 
recorded a decrease of 4.5 per cent from 
the corresponding week a gear ago, ac- 
c g to the réport. — 

“Anthracite production during the week 
is estimated at 1,579,000 net tons, which 
is an increase of approximately 17 per 
cent over the shortened preceding week, 
but a decrease of 9,8 per cent from the 
corresponding week of 1929. 

.Production of beehive coke was esti- 
mated at 70,500 net tons, a decrease of 
6.1 per cent from the preceding week and 
a decline of 34 per cent from the corre- 
sponding week of 1929, according to the 
report. 


Duty Lowered on Glass 
Tubing for Thermometers 


. New York, Jan. 21.—The United States 
Customs Court, in granting an import 
claim, of the Schaeffer & Budenburg 
Corp., finds that glass tubing for ther- 
mometers, described as “rod tubing with 


‘white enamel,” taxed by the collector at} be 


the rate of 65 per cent ad valorem, under 
‘aragtaph 218, act of 1922, should have 
been assessed at only 55 per cent, under 


another provision in the same paragraph. 
(Provest 883041-G-56258-27.) a 
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Capital Stock Issues 
Admissibility of Educators’ Letters ) 
In Utilities Investigation Discussed! To Refund Discount 


Transcript of Inquiry Shows Argument Over Communica- 
tions Relating to Certain Pamphlets 


‘Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 8 by Ber- 
nard F, Weadock, chief counsel for 
power utilities, at the reopening of 
hearings before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of - 
publicity phases of public utility ac- 
tivities*was begun in the issue of 
Jan. 16 and continued in the issues 
of Jan. 47, 18, 20 and 21, Excerpts 
from transcript of Mr. Weadock’s 
testimony, relating to pamphlets dis- 
tributed in public schools, proceed as 
follows: 


Commissioner McCulloch. Well, I do 
not quite understaand just what those 
letters are. . 

Mr. Weadock. Those are letters, being 
requests from teachers and principals 
of schools for the material, and some are 
requests and comments in regard to the 
character of the pamphlet which was 
submitted. 

Commissioner McCulloch. f 
are to give chief counsel an opportunity 
to examine the summary? 

Mr. Weadock. I think that has al- 
ready been done, - 


Mr. Healy. We have not had the op- 


“portunity to check the summaries against 


the letters themselves; I am perfectly 
satisfied to allow the summary that Mr. 
Weadock has prepared to go in on his 
say so, with the understanding that we 
can check it, if we see fit to do so. I 
would appreciate, at some time, as soon 
as we are in position to know about it, 
that the letters be turned over to see if 
there is any unfavorablé comment: in 
them. 

Commissioner McCulloch. You. may 
have that right at any time. What about 
the summary, now; how much of it is 
there? ' 

Mr. Weadock. It is very short. 

Commissioner McCulloch. I think you 
want that filed as an_exhibit—I do not 
care to examine it. Do you want it to 
be printed along with the other exhibits? 

Mr. Weadock. I-think that would be 
the quickest Way of doing it, mar it as 
an exhibit, and have it printed. . 

Commissioner » McCulloch. All right, 
it ‘may go in, with the reservation of 
chief counsel that he be given an op- 


| portunity to compare. 


(Whereupon the said document was 
marked “Association Exhibit No. 12,” 
for identification.) 

Mr. Weadock: Now, this pamphlet of 
which I am now speaking is the pam- 
phlet relating to factual statement of 


| the industry. On its cover there appears 


the name of the information bureau that 
distributed it, and these letters are ad- 


| dressed to the bureau, asking for copies, 
and they are similar to the ones which} 


have been today incorporated into the 
testimony—that is the only subject that 
I am now discussing. 


Requests From Educators 


In Illinois Received 

In Illinois: we have’ letters of requests 
from 320 superintendents, 1,116 principals, 
and-4,482 schools, requesting this. mate~ 
rial, and--conmmendatory letters from 7 
superintendents, 16 principals: and 88 
schools. It will be recalled the procedure 
was to send a copy of the pamphlet to 
the teacher: for examination after such 
examination, the teacher requested the 
material., Col. Chantland calls my at- 
tention to the fact that the Illinois 
pamphlet, Exhibit 175, is printed in full, 
together with the title—the title of it, 
namely, “The Public Welfare Service 
Bulletin, 7th Edition, 1927,” issued by 
“Tllinois Committee on Utility Informa- 
tion”—now, I assume, Col. Chantland, 
that is in the headline here, I assume 
that.was taken from the document itself. 

Col. Chantland: Yes, sir, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Weadock: And.it is on the face of 
that document, and the title to it. The 
first several. chapters are introductory, 
having to do with electricity’s gigantic 
energy.**The:story of development, ‘The 
other chapters are: “Your Thirty 
Slaves”; “The Great: Minds of Electric- 
ity”; ‘Early Inventions”; “The First Cen- 
tral Station”; “Where Electricity Comes 
From”; “How Blectricity Is Made Avail- 
able”; “The..Turbine”’; “The Trans- 
former”; ‘The Basic Law of Electrical 
Energy”; “Electricity Has Revolutionized 
Industry”; “Electricity as a Producer of 
Heat”; “Future Development of Rail- 
road Electrification”; “Power Obtained 
from Central Stations”; “Has Many Ad- 
vantages Over Steam”; “Farm Electrifi- 
cation”; “Farm Electrification Experi- 
ments in Illinois”; “What an Electri- 
cal Map of the United States Would 
Look Like”; “Not Restricted to Cities”; 
“Early Systems Small”; “Transmis- 
sion Line Systems”; “Illinois Stands 
High”; “Superpower in the Middle West”; 
“Big Benefits Obtained”; “Interconnec- 
tion Assures.Continuous Service”; “Elec- 
tricity Can Not Be Stored”; “Watching 
the Service Demand”; “Government Reg- 
ulation”; “Investors’ Money Builds Utili- 
ties”; “Service Needs More Than Equip- 
ment”;. “Schools Now Hold Generations 
That Must Carry On the Utilities”; 
“Definitions of Electrical Terms”; “The 
Part Electricity Played in the Making 


of This Book”; “How to Use This Bul- | 


letin.” 

Now, that is contained in a document 
known as Document No, 92, Part 2 of the 
Exhibits, 79th Congress, First Session, 
in the letter from the chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, transmitting 
Exhibits 127.to 717, in response to Sen- 
ate Resolutions 83 and 112. 

I will say, your honor, from those titles 
of the subjects dealt with in the pamph- 
let, it is not of a propaganda character. 
Now I state that, and I-assume that can 
be conceded, except in one or two in- 
stances. 


Mr. Healy: No, we will not agree to) 


that at all. 
Letter Commending 


Pamphlets Is Cited 

Mr. Weadock: I would say that they 
were purely factual, and the only in- 
stances that I know of that have been 
titled— 

Commissioner McCulloch: That is a 
matter of controversy. 

Mr. Healy: I did not care to make that 
concession; I do not object to your mak- 
ing your statement; I will not make any 
concession to that effect. 

Mr. Weadock:.I will claim without any 
restrictions or reservations there is no 
propaganda under that license. 

r. Healy: I think that statement may 
made. 
Commissioner McCulloch. Well, we 
can. not let controversial matter go into 
the record in that way; it will have to be 

proven in some other way. 

Mr. Weadock: I would suggest that the 


Now, you| 








last interchange be stricken, because I 
think it was more in a spirit of jest, more 
than anything else. . 

Commissioner McCulloch: Well, that 
whole subject was. 

Mr. Weadock: It was merely inter- 
change; I appreciate it is a matter of 
opinion whether it is or not. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You can not 
get the facts in the record that way. 

Mr. Weadock: The facts are there; let 
the facts speak for themselves, 

Commissioner McCulloch: Yes, it would 
be a matter of pure conclusion. 

Mr. Weadock: I would like to include, 
in calling the attention of your honor to 
a letter from David Felmey, of the 
Illinois State University, Normal, IIl., 
addressed Keith Spade, 72 West Adams 
Street, of the Illinois Information Bureau, 
in which he says: 

“We have found that your four bul- 
letins of manufacture, gas, electricity, 
electric railways, and the telephone, are 
of great value to our school, dealing as 
they do with the history of the utilities, 
the struggles of the inventors, the dif- 
ficulties of making their systems prac- 
ticable, and the improvements that have 
been gradually introduced until the ef- 
— systems of today have been estab- 
ished.’ 


And also a letter from John W. Jen- 
kins, professor of administration of the 
University of Georgia. ; 

Mr. Healy: What is the 
normal school letter? 

Mr. Weadock: That is June 25, 1928. 
This second letter is dated Dec. 24, 1929, 
addressed to the Illinois committée, in 
which he says: 

“I-am writing to know if you would 
be so kind as to furnish me with copies of 
your public welfare service bulletin on 
the leading utility industries. On a 
former occasion you were kind enough to 
send me the 27th edition of your splendid 
information bulletin on the telephone, the 
street car industry, the gas industry, and 
the electric light and power industry. 
am very anxious to get from you at this 
time enough copies of the latest edition 
of each of these bulletins to supply the 
members of,the senior class in public 
utilities manhgement. There are now 28 
students in the class, and I therefore 
want 28 copies of each of the bulletins 
you have. 

“T hope the Senate investigating com- 
mittee did not stop this good work of 
yours in supplying these information 
bulletins. You have rendered us a reai 
educational service in the past, and we 
hope you are in a position to do so again 
at this time. 

“Thanking you, I am, yours truly, John 
W. Jenkins.” 

Commissioner McCulloch: Now you 
come back to the proposition of what 
these school téachers think, about propa- 
ganda. 

Mr, Weadock: 
that. 
Commissioner McCulloch: You are com- 
ing back to that same proposition about 
what these school teachers think about 
propaganda. 

Mr. Weadock: That 
issues. : 


Value of Letters 
From Educators Discussed 


Commissioner McCulloch: I do not 
want you to read too many of those let- 
ters into the record, because I do not 
think much of them. They may be right 
about it, but I do not think that is a 
proper criterion, what they think 
about it. 

Mr. Weadock: I think it is the best 
criterion that there is. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I do_ not 
think so. (Whereupon the said docu- 
ments were received in evidence and 
marked, respectively, “Association’s Ex- 
hibit No. 12” and “Association’s Exhibit 
No. 13.) 

Commissioner McCulloch: It is all 
right to show, as you have shown from 
time to time, that these pamphlets and 
things were sent out upon request, but 
not bring in letters of recent date of 
what they think about it. It does strike 
ne that we should not go too far into 
that. 

Mr. Weadock: I think the confusion of 
the Commission is in this, perhaps, we 
have: taken the letters requesting them, 
which I think would be admitted without 
any question at all. Now the letters 
that you are addressing your thoughts 
to at the moment is where they have re- 
quested exactly the same letter; and in 
that letter of request they have made 
some remark in regard to the use of the 
pamphlet, or how they proposed to use 
it in connection with their school work. 

Commissioner McCulloch: I do not 
think’ we need to know what they think 
about it now. The fact that they asked 
about these things in. times past,’ that 
you find them in response to those re- 
quests, is all right, but I do not think 


date of that 


I did not understand 


is one of the 





} \Capital Stock Issue 


Policy Held to Be Unsound 


‘By Maine Utilities Com- 
‘mission in Refusing Peti-! 


tion of Power Company 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Jan. 21. 
Capitalization of bond discount results 
in disparity between the capitalization 
and the investment value of a utility, 
the- Maine’ public utilities comniission 
said in an order denying an application 
of the Central Maine Power Company 
for authority to issue 7,913 shares of 
common capital stock for the refunding 
of obligations incurred in providing 
$791,386 for the discount on several bond 
issues. 


The capitalization of bond discount 
encourages the practice of selling bonds 
at prices below the true value for profit- 
taking purposes, the commission said. 

“We believe the pursuance of such a 
policy,” the order of the commission 
stated, “is not only unsound but that 
under the statute the total securities 
authorized by this commission should be 
on a parity with the total of the per- 
manent assets necessary for the utility 
to perform its service to the public. 


Policy Held to Be Sound 

“This is the only sound policy on 
which to proceed for the benefit of 
utility, the investor and the general pub- 
lic alike. The days of overcapitalization 
are not so far behind us as to permit 
us to forget the evil effects that fol- 
lowed the unrestricted floating of se- 
curitiés. 


“Bond discount is a temporary mat- 
ter, not a capital charge, and should not 
be financed by securities which will form 
a part of the utility’s permanent capi- 
talization. Manifestly, bond discount is 
a form of interest and as such belongs 
with other interest charges as a deduc- 
tion from income. In other words, out 
of the return on the investment should 
be paid the interest for the use of funds 
borrowed to purchase the investment. 

“The commission cannot emphasize too 
strongly that the investment or capital 
account of the utilities of this State 
must be kept clear of-all items that do 
not represent true and permanent as- 
sets, nor can they be permitted to in- 


clude therein charges that in any degree | 


indicate a duplication of costs.” 


——— 
it is important about what they think | 


about it now. 


Mr. Weadock: The first’one is just as 
instructive as the other, because if they 
did not think well of 
not ask for them. 3 


Commissioner McCulloch: It is not im- 
portant what they thought about it. The 
fact that is important is that they asked 
for them. You are defending the acts 
of the utility companies now, and are not 
testing the views of other people, and 
in order to determine the public being 
back of the utility association is that you 
did not sepd them out voluntarily, but 
sent them out on request. That is all 
right. 

Mr. Weadock: Following that same 
thought, that we did send them out in 
answer to requests, I am concerned with 
the educational value of these -particular 
things. Now the charge is that there is 
propaganda in these public-school pam- 
phlets. Now I want to show that there is 
not. 


Commissioner McCulloch: The pamph- 
lets show for themselves. We can’t 
connect anybody else. 

Mr. Weadcck: Eventually that is for 
your determination as to whether or 
not they are or are not, but in reaching 
that conclusion of this Commission, it 
would seem to me that a part of the 
evidence which would be considered at 
the proper time by the Commission would 
be the question of whether or not they 
are of value to teachers. 

Commissioner McCulloch: If I thought 
it were important I would ask the coun- 
sel to send out a questionnaire to all 
the school teachers in the country, to 
find out what they thought about. it, 
and not select a few. I would not think 
that was important. 

Mr. Weadock: It becomes important 
first as to the motives with which we 
did these things, 

Commissioner McCulloch: What the 
school teachers. think about it now. has 
nothing to do with your motives. I 
think it is permissible for you to show 
you sent them out on requests, in order 
to show what your motive was, but what 
does it have to do with your motive 
about what this man wrote in January, 
1929, after all the pamphlets had been 
sent out? 

Excerpts from the transcript of 

Mr. Weadock’s testimony will be con- 

tinued in the issue of Jan. 23. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 


Mr. Young. To cut.in half’ or 
more the present tax on passenger motor 
vehicles; Revenue and Taxation. 

S. 54. Mr. Rose. To limit the number 
of cars in trains; Commerce and Common 
Carriers. 

H. 35. Mr. Brown. To require railroads 
to provide at terminal and division points 
suitable sheds to protect their employes; 
Railroads, 


S. 23, 


State of New York 
8. 133. Mr. Downing. Empowering cities 
to enact laws relative to ownership of mu- 
nicipal bus lines; Cities. 


S, 134. Mr. Twomey. Relative to change 
of rates of fare in municipal franchises; 
Public Service, 

S. 141, Mr. Thayer. Provides for ap- 
pointment of commission by governor to re- 
port and carryeinto effect plan for develop- 
ing hydro-electric power on St. Lawrence 
River; Finance. 

A. 112, Mr. Wallace. In relation to 
water supply companies; Public Service. 

A. 123, Mr. Hamill. In relation to the 
powers and duties of the board of trans- 
portation; Public Service. 

A. 182. Mr. Steingut. In relation to 
change of rates of fare in contracts or 
franchiges entered into or granted by a 
municipality; Public Service. 

A. 168 Mr, Cornaire. Declares it to be 
policy of State that all water power sites 
of St. Lawrence River shall always be 
owned by the people, and provides for ap- 
pointment by governor, of a commission to 
devise and report plan or plans for devel- 
oping a hydroelectric power on such river 
and effectuate such vlan when approved 
by legislature and appropriating .$200,000; 
Ways and Means, 


| 


State of Rhode Island. : 

H. 565. Mr, Torelli. To forbid a service 
charge by public utility corporations; Cor- 
porations. 

Commonwealth of Massahusetts 

S. 84. Regulating the intake pipe of gas 
meters; Power and Light. 

H.. 417. Mr, Day. To require motor 
buses to be equipped with emergency doors; 
Highways and Motor Vehicles. 

H. 508. Mr. Butler. To require moto1 
vehicles. used for carriage of passengers 
for hire to be equipped with nonscatter- 
able glass windows and windshields; High- 
ways and Motor Vehicles. 

H, Mr. Leonard. Providing that 
persons carrying on an express business be 
required to be Mcensed by the department 
of public utilities; Mercantile Affairs. 

H. 577. Mr. Keating. Regulating the 
hours of labor of certain employes of street 
railway compantaes Street ilways. 

H. 614, r. Gallagher. Relative to the 
licensi of pipe lines and cables; Har- 
bors and Public Lands, 

H. 619% Mr. Jones. Relative to the 
equipment of certain motor vehicles with 
certain flagging and signalling devices; 
Highways and, Motor Vehicles. 

H. 682. Mr, Brickett. Relative to cer- 

tain mepettn of electric companies; Power 
and Light. 
H. 683, Mr. Clemons. Extending to 
cities and towns the power to contract 
for lighting service for a term of years; 
Power and Light. f 

H. 730, Mr, Shattuck. Relative to the 
regulation of the sale of securities of pub- 
lic utility holding companies; Banks and 
Banking. 

H. 818. Relative to the regulation and 
supervision of gas, electric and water com- 
panies; Power and Light. 


them they would | 


Lobby Investigators Question Essays 


Petroleum Industry 


YEARLY 


Cinpex 3220) 
Postal Service 


Railroad Facilities © 


On Tariff by Employes of Congress For Mail Service at | 


On Bonds Is Denied League Treasurer Asked About Magazine Articles of Sen- Cleveland Dise 
ate Specialist and House Committee Clerk 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Barbour said they had been paid for arti- 
cles written for the magazine of the 
league. 

League accounts, as read at the hear- 
ing by Senator Blaine, showed Mr. Moore 
to have received $1,866.76 since 1924 and 
Mr. Dingley $1,541.38 during the same 
ee In 1927 and 1928 the two men 

had been listed in-the accounts as Wash- 
— correspondents, Senator Blaine 
said. 


Asked whether he thought it proper 
to hire men dealing with the. tariff in a 
confidential way to serve the league, Mr. 
Barbour said that the men were paid for 
articles. 


Asked if the league had employed the 
men because one was a clerk of the Ways 
and Means Committee and the other the 
majority expert of the Finance Commit- 
tee, Mr. Barbour replied negatively. 


Explains Why League 
Discontinued Articles 


A telegram dated June 7, 1929, from 
Arthur L. Faubel, secretary of the lea- 
gue, to Mr. Dingley, stating that the list 
of subcommittee chairman of the Finance 
Committee in connection with the tariff 
bill as submitted by Mr. Dingley to Mr. 
Faubel, disagree with information .given 
in newspaper accounts, was read by Sena- 
tor Blaine. 
Dingley to wire aAist of the chairmen 
and to follow with a letter. 


The witness said that he could not ex- 
plain this. 


copy of the list submitted to him by Mr. 
Dingley. Mr. Faubel said that he did 


ley?” asked Senator Blaine. 


been discharged but the league had 
ceased purchasing his articles as soon 
as it learned “there might be a change 
in the tariff.” He said that “we felt 
that the buying of the articles might be 
misunderstood and misconstrued.” ' 


“What do you mean by being miscon- 
strued?” asked Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Montana. Mr. Barbour’ explained 
that it might be thought the league had 
some ulterior motive in buying the 
articles. 


|Work Educational, 
Mr. Barbour Says 


“The public might think you were pay- 
ing them for private information?” Sen- 
ator Walsh questioned. “Yes,” replied 
the witness. 

Senator Blaine inquired concerning a 
proposed expenditure by the league in 
1926 of $7,500 “to be spent on a tariff 
educational campaign im New York 
State.” 

“You wanted to go into the State 
and participate in the. senatorial election 
so you might have a friendly Senator?” 
asked the Wisconsin Senator. Mr. Bar- 
bour said he was not sure the money 
was expended in the manner mentioned. 
The activity of the league was entirely 
educational, he said. 

Senator Blaine read further from the 
records statements that the league dur- 
ing the 1926 election campaign had co- 
operated with the National Committee 
of the majority party in securing 
speakers, issuing copies of bulletins, 
etc. 

“Is that educatic.al?” asked Senator 
Blaine. “I think so,” said the witness. 


Plan for ‘Hook-up’ 
With Party Dropped 


A form letter sent to members of the 
league Sept. 6, 1928, in regard to discon- 
tinuing connections with the National 


read into the record by Senator Blaine. 

The letter, signed by Mr. Barbour as 
president, said: 

“At the time we were successful in 
arranging with Dr. Work a plan of co- 
operation between the. Republican Na- 
tional Committee and the Tariff League, 
it did not occur either to the chairman or 
representatives of the committee or to 
the officers of the league that the pro- 
posed plan of cooperation could possibly 
be construed as even indirectly in con- 
flict with the provisions of law, or with 
the league’s constitution. 

“I am by no means convinced now that 
this is so, but none the less, I have come 
to feel that there is a possible question, 
and the league’s attorneys agree with 
me. I have, therefore, advised the Na- 
tional Committee that the league can- 
not carry out the proposed hook-up be- 
tween the two organizations.” 

The letter said further: 

“Obviously, we should offer to return 
to every member the contribution made 
to the fund. In my own case, we are 
going to leave our contributions with the 
league for special work at this time, 
and I both feel and hope that many of 
the other members who contributed will 
do the same. More important than this 
is the fact that every member of the 
league understands the facts clearly and 
be given the opportunity which this let- 
ter affords to request Secretary Faubel 
to return his contribution.” 


Mr. Barbour Explains 
Activities of League 


A statement by Mr, Barbour, presented 








to the subcommittee, follows in full text: 

Mr. Chairman and - .tlemen o- the 
Committee: I have been the president 
the American Tariff League for the past 
seven years, having been elected at the 
annual meeting of the members in Jan- 
uary, 1923. I have prepared this state- 
ment covering the status and activities 
of the president of the Tariff League and 
I desire that it be incorporated in the 
record of these proceedings as part of 
my presence here, 

The American Tariff League was 
founded in 1885 for the fundamental pur- 
pose, according to article II of its con- 
stitution, “to carry on continuous re- 
search and educational. efforts in favor 
of a tariff policy for the United States 
which shall adequately secure to Ameri- 
can Tonnes and labor the home mar- 

et.”” " 

The president of the Tariff League 
is, and always has been, a wholly hon- 
orary position and status, as in fact are 
all the other elected officers, members of 


the executive committee, and members of| ment of adequate administrative pro- 


the board of managers; with the single 
exception of the secretary. The control 
of the affairs and policies of the Ameri- 
can Tariff League is vésted in a board of 


Committee of the majority party was| 


The telegram requested Mr. | 


1 Mr. Faubel, who was in the|by virtue of their lower standards and 
committee room, was asked if he had the|jower costs, to undersell the American 


not have it, that it had been written on| continuous and unremitting campaign of 
a piece of scratch paper and destroyed. | opposition against all free-trade theo- 


“When did you discharge Mr. Ding-j|rists, the so-called “internationalists,” 


Mr. Barbour and Mr. Dingley had not | ®¥e-only 


1 


‘has always been in the open, and the at- 





Transportation Problems. 
Connected With Projected 
New Post Office Taken Up 
With Postmaster General 


24 managers, divided into four classes or 
groups of six each, one class being up 
for election at the annual meeting of the 
members in January of each year. | 

The constitution delegates the active | 
— and management of the league’s 
affairs to an executive committee of 10| ing Cleveland, particularly those operat- 
members, including the officers, and both ing ti and owt of the a i terminal in. 
the members of this executive com-| that city, recently confered with the Post- 
mittee and the officers are up for annual| master General, Walter F. Brown, and 


election at a meeting of the board of : 
managers held in January immédiately Sesetexe oCieinls,. ot. (he: Eery or 


en 7“ poe gee See After the conference, the Postmaster. 
at least four meetings each year, and| Generel stated orally that a program 
it is the practice of the executive com-| {oF concentrating all mail activities in 
mittee, the meetinys of which are sub-|‘*hat city was discussed. He said his 
ject to the call of the chairman, to hold| C°"ference with the railroads was satis- 

: factory, and expressed the opinion that 


a meeting at least once a month. ; " 
: * transportation problems affecting the 
As president of the Tariff League and movement of mails in and out of Cleve 


a member of its board of managers and 
. : . + | land would shortly be solved. 
executive committee, I am acquainted in Mr. Brown said that representatives 


a general way with the management of ; ; : 
, : : of ‘the railroads have agreed to discuss, 
the Degne's affairs, but obviously 1 am the matter with their engineers at an- 


uninformed with respect to the mass of r 
details in ecatpection: with the adminis- | other conference, which has been called 
tration of the league’s policies. for Jan. 23, at Cleveland. ) 
Advocates Protection Mr. Brown informed the railroad rep» 

resentatives that the Department was 
For American Industry seeking space for the operation of its. 

The Tariff League, since the date of | Motor vehicle service and urged the 
its organization, has been an active and | desirability of placing all postal facilix 
open champion in favor of a tariff policy | ties in close proximity to the Union Terz, 
for the United States which shall ade- | ™inal in Cleveland. sie ‘ 
quately protect the producers and labor Concentration of Facilities S 
of this country against ruinous competi- Mr. Brown also explained that it was’ 
tion in the American markets from pro-| the wish of the Department that the 
ducers located in foreign countries, able,| services of all railroads should be avail- 
able in the movement of some 30 or 40- 
| car-loads of mail. At present, he pointed 
out, postal activities in Cleveland are 
widely scattered, and because of this 
fact the handling of the mails has been: 
a difficult problem. 

Railroads serving Cleveland have pre- 
proponents of a so-called “reve-| viously expressed different views upott 
, or “competitive” tariff policy.| the proper location of a site for new 
This aetivity is carried on by means| postal facilities, The Postmaster Gen- 
of its official publication, the Tariff Re-| eral, after his talk with the railroad 


view (copies of which are sent to every | officials, declared that he hopes to have 
Member of Congress for his information| their further cooperation in locating # 


each month), publicity material furnished | site within the terminal area. The Post 
the press and magazines of the country,| master General explained that Wash- 
and by means of statistical and other ington, D. C., had ideal transportatiorf 


argumentative material furnished, on re-| facilities, the Post Office being located 
quest, to schools, colleges, libraries, and | next to the Union Station. 


debating societies interested in the tariff. In-any event, the Department will re+ 

The American Tariff League also acts| quire storage tracks and switching fa-' 
as a clearing house of tariff information | cilities on whatever site is selected in 
for its members. In this connection it} Cleveland. This problem, too, Mr. Brown’ 
endeavors to keep its members advised | said, will have to be worked out between 


with respect to foreign trade statistics,| +epresentatives of the Department and’ 
the details of Customs Court and Treas- engineers of the railroads ‘concerned, 


ury, Department cases and decisions Appropriation for Building 


affecting an individual member’s indus- At the conference to be held in Cleves 
try, and, during a period of congressional | jand Jan. 23, the Fourth Assistant Post- 
revision of the tariff, the league keeps | master General, John W.° Philp, and 
its members advised of all proposed| frank E. McMillin, supérintendent, di? 
changes, of the progress made, and| vision of engineering and research, will 
makes such appearances before the tariff represent the Department. Congress has 
committees of Congress in behalf of its already appropriated $3,100,000 for a 
members as are permitted by its con-| site and post office building at Cleveland, 
a a its management. ais The Postmaster General said that the. 
th Prat if L in this latter connection, | conference avoided any discussion of spe=, 
e Tariff League has never made an| cific sites, except to point out that the one 
appearance in Washington in conneetion | ¢, pe ultimately selected should be in the. 
Aco it aa schedule aj paragraph, nor|terminal area. Suggestions for sites 
wana en any part in any contro-| vere offered, but the Postmaster General 
ersies concerning the rate on an indi-| jointed out’ that the Department was 
a "eek . ee sehen proceeding in the matter of keeping down 
: , | increased costs to the Government, which 


stand fully that the league will not : : 
undertake any activity in their behalf would not be possible if some of the 
suggested sites were acceptable. 


on a rate appearance or controversy; iy 
they accept this, and accordingly conduct 
this phase of their tariff activities them- 
selves. On the other hand, the Tariff 
League regards tke administrative sec- 
tions of the tariff law as particularly 
its field during a period of congressional 
revision, and during the revision now 
going on, for illustration, it has done 
everything it properly could to bring 
about those changes in titles III and IV 
of the act which will aid in carrying 
out the congressional intent to pass ‘a 
tariff law which will “encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States and protect 
American :laber.” 


Requested Changes 


In Administrative Provisions 

The tariff league’s activity : this con- 
nection has consisted in appearances, 
through counsel, before both the Ways 
and Means .Committee of the House and 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, | 
with both of which committees the Tariff 
League filed a brief in the name of its 
secretary, in support of the changes 
deemed necessary in these provisions. 
The tariff league sought by every} 
means properly possible to commend 
these changes to the country at large 
and it endeavored to meet and to combat 
through its own publication, and through 
the press of the country, any and all op- 
position to these changes as it devel- 
oped. 

The Tariff League believes that an en- 
lightened public opinion is the greatest 
agency for constructive change in this 
country, and on that theory it endeavored | 
to educate public opinion to the sound- 
ness of its recommendations and to the 
reasonableness of its request that the 
administrative sections of the tariff law 
be revised so as to carry out the declared 
congressional intent. The league’s fight 


Representatives of the railroads serv- 





producer in his own country. In this 
activity the Tariff League carries on a 


and the 


cross-section of American industry for, 
which we consider the Tariff League 
speaks in any’ representation it makes, 
before Congress. On the basis of any, 
inquiry sent to its members a little over, 
a year ago, we determined that the 
Tariff League’s membership represented 
American industry with an outstanding. 
capital stock at par value of $3,250,- 
000,000, that the number of wage earners. 
on the pay rolls of the league’s memy; 
bership for the year 1927 totaled 740,000, 
and that for the year 1927 the aggre; 
gate pay roll of the league’s member- 
ship amounted to $1,110,000,000. 

I submit to this Committee that these 
figures indicate a very substantial sec- 
tion of American industry which looks 
to the American Tariff League, not only 
for tariff data and information, but for 
such tariff activity in Washington’ as the 
organization may properly make on be-; 
helf of American industry and labor, 

This has been our interpretation of our: 
function and our responsibilities and our 
duty toward our membership in return. 
for their support, which takes the form, 
of regular annual membership dues. And 
we have endeavored to the best of our 
ability and within the limits allowed by 
our Constitution and the dictates of our 
management to carry out this trust. 

This, then, covers as concisely as Tf; 
have been able to make it the purposes, 
and the program of activity of the Amer- 
ican Tariff League as I know them, and 
as the organization has functioned dur- 
ing the period of my presidency. 
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tacks made on its opponents always in 
full public view. I challenge any ad- 
verse criticism of any such activity and 
maintain that the right to its conduct is 
not only guaranteed but sponsored by 
the institutions of this Government. 

Further, in this connection, may I pre- 
sent to this Committee certain other facts, 
if any be necessary, in support of my 
claim that the administrative sections of 
the tariff law are peculiarly a field of 
activity for the Tariff League. 

First, I believe the members of this| 
Committee will themselves bear witness 
as to the complexity and the technical 
character of the administrative pro- 
visions. The staff of the Tariff League 
includes a number of men who by virtue 
of their training and experience are 
qualified experts on these complicated 
and technical features of the tariff law, 
and all the league’s activities and rec- 
ommendations have been as the result of 
exhaustive research and. analysis by 
these experts. 

In presenting its recommendations, 
therefore, the Tariff League believed it 
was rendering a public service and one 
to be welcomed by every Member of Con- 
gress with a mind open to conviction 
and genuinely interested in bringing 
about an effective and honest administra- 
tion of the tariff law through the enact- 
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visions, 

In the second place, I would respect- 
fully bring to the attention of this Com-| 
mittee an indication of the size of the | 
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“Federal. 


‘Tariff. . 


Market for Bonds  |Senate Revises Sundries Tariff Rates 


rovement, 


Mr. Mellon Asserts 


Treasury Secretary Opposes 
Plan of Mr. Brookhart for 
Government to Purchase 
Farm Loan Bonds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ment would be equal to the lowest rate of 
yield at the time of purchase of any Gov- 
ernment security. 

In reporting adversely on the proposed 
legislation, Mr. Mellon called attention to 
his statement in the 1929 annual report 
in respect to farm loan bonds in which 
he pointed out that “gereral conditions 
in the money market that affected the 
sale of all classes of securities including 
obligations of the Government, naturally 
had their influence on farm loan bonds.” 

“The situation in the bond market is 
now clearing and improving as antici- 
pated,” Secretary Mellon says, “and re- 


Shows Imp 


And Agrees io Take Up Duty on Hides) Prohibition Ag 


Changes 


To Levy on Hides Will Be Considered 


The Senate Jan. 22 will open debate on} at from $6 to $9. Present rates are $1.50 


the duties on hides, as provided in the 
pending tariff bill (H. R. 2667), accord- 


and $3 respectively on values up to 
$4.50 in the first instance and between 
$4.50 and $9 in the second ‘instance. The 


ing to a unanimous consent agreement/ House changed the $4.50 limit of value 


entered upon Jan. 21. 


to $6. 


Notice to this effect was given by Sen-| Increase in Rates 


ator Smoot (Rep), of Utah, chairman) fo, 
of the Finance Committee, upon the Sen-} 


ate reaching the amendments relating to 
hides in the sundries schedule. 
Mr. Smoot announced that the para- 


graphs concerning hides would be open! amendments to this provision later. 


to amendments whether or not they have 
been amended by the Finance Commit- 
tee. 
bill, the Senate is dealing, unless by 


Finance Committee amendments. 
Before action can be taken on amend- 


i i i f the | : 
in Os eee een oe | the same as the House rate, as against 


: Y | 30 cents each in existing law. 
unanimous consent agreement, only with | 


Jewelry Adopted 
Other amendments adopted include: 
An amendment increasing the rate on 

jewelry other than platinum or gold. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 

announced that he would introduce 


A rate of 30 cents each plus 5 cents 
pe? additional pint on thermostatic bot- 
tles of a capacity of more than two pints, 


The following products were added to 
the free list by the Senate: . 
Nitric acid, now free, on which the 
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'House put a rate of one-half cent a 


| pound; burrstones, dutiable under the 
| shoes, etc., the Senate must decide as; House pill and present law at 15 per 


| to duties to be applied on hides, Senator cent; diamonds and other precious 
; Smoot pointed out. | stones, rough or ho eta eet 
and which will not impose an undue bur-| In its consideration of the tariff Jan. |Present law and House bill a oe 
den on the banks. | 21 the Senate completed various amend- cent; game birds for stocking purposes, 
“There seems to be some misunder-|ments in the sundries schedule and 
standing as to the loaning operations of | amendments unobjected to in the free 
the Federal land banks during the period’ list. 
of unusual conditions in the money mar- | Tariff Rates on Sundries 


ket. The fact is that banks have made | ; 
loans in considerable volume in the face | Considered in Senate 


cent developments indicate the possibility 
of marketing an offering of Federal 
land bank bonds in the not distant future 
at a rate which will be satisfactory in 
the light of general market conditions, 


| ments made by the Committee on leather, 





law, if valued at more than $5 per head, | 
jat 25 per cent; valued at less than $5, | 
at 50 cents each; game animals for stock- | 
ing purposes, dutiable under the House | 
bill and present law at 15 per cent; game 
|animals killed in foreign countries and 





| dutiable under the House bill and present | 


of adverse temporary circumstances. 


“During the 12 months ended Nov. 30,| Committee amendments to the sundries | tiable under House bill and present law/ erty is to be reached upon the basis of 
|facts and not upon rumor, suspicion, or 


1929, loans were closed by the Federal 
land banks to the extent of about $68,- 


408,400, while the cash payments re-/ the existing duty of 60 per cent ad va-| and imported by residents, not. for sale, 
ceived by the banks during that period on| lorem on imitation solid pearl beads! dutiable in the House bill and present 


principal of loans previously made ap- 
proximated $48,477,840, the difference be- 
tween these two amounts being obtained 
from other sources, including cash: re- 
eeived in connection with real estate 
sales; interest on loans in excess of bond 
interest, operating expenses and dividend 
requirements; miscellaneous income; and 
the sale of bonds. 
or desirable, the banks have been making 
arrangements for temporary financing 
to assist in taking care of their current 
needs.” 


Opposes Resolution 


In opposition to the Brookhart reso- 
lution, Mr. Mellon said: “It is a serious 
question whether the Treasury should 
be called upon to buy Federal land bank 
bonds except perhaps as a last resort 
in a national emergency after careful 
analysis of all the factors involved. In 
the long run, the system must stand on 
its own feet. There are almost $2,000,- 
000,000 in bonds issued by Federal and 
joint stock land banks in the hands of 
the public, which were sold on an in- 
vestment basis. If the Government steps 
in now, such action, in the light of im- 
proving conditions in the money market, 
might have a bad effect on the credit of 
the banks, as it might imply that they 


were unable to take care of their credit | 


J 


seater size, arate of 12% cents 


needs and stand alone as business in- 
stitutions.” : 
It*was further stated tha€ the “Trea 


Whenever necessary | 


| The Senate began consideration of | 
| schedule by restoring, on the motion of | 
| Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, | 


valued at not more than 5 


cents an| 
| inch. 

The Finance Committee had recom-| 

| mended a rate of 90 per cent on such 
beads valued between 1%4° and 5 cents 
}an inch. The House duty on these beads | 
valued at not more than 5 cents is 2| 
cents per inch plus 20 per cent. 

The committee amendment, putting 90 
per cent on irridescent imitation solid | 
pearl beads valued at not more than 10 
cents per inch, was approved. The exist- 
| ing duty is 60 per cent; the House rate, 
4 cents an inch plus 40 per cent. 

A rate of 1 cent each and 50. per cent 
was accepted on tooth and toilet brushes 
whose handles and backs are not com- 
posed of compounds of cellulose acetate 
or inlaid with precious metals. The ex- 
isting duty is 45 per cent, the House rate 
50 per cent. 

| On hair pencils in quills or otherwise, | 
the Senate adopted 40 per cent as against 
45 per cent in the present law and 50 
per cent in the House bill. 


|. The Senate adopted rates of 25 cents 
|@ pound on cork stoppers over three- 
|fourths of an inch in diameter and 31 

cents a pound when less than three- 
|; fourths of aninch. These rates obtain in 
j existing law and the House bill. 

On artificial or compressed cork stop- | 
pers of the first size, the Senate accepted 
a rate of 10 cents a. pound, on the lat- 
a size. 


ury would have to borrow money to} These are the existing rates, which‘ the 


make the purchase which would inter- 
fere with the orderly plan of financing 
already laid out by the Treasury. 


Proposal to Consider 
Service Pay Approved 


Joint Inquiry Covering Several 
Federal Branches Provided 


A resolution (S. J. Res. 7) providing 
for appointment of a joint congressional 
committee to investigate the pay and al- 
lowances of the personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast and Goedetic 
Survey, and the Public Health Service, 
was passed by the House Jan. 21. 

An amendment to the resolution to 
permit an investigation of the pay of 
the personnel of the Lighthouse Service 
was adopted. Representative Garner 
(Dem.), Uvalde, Tex., opposed the ap- 
pointment of a joint congressional com- 
mittee and recommended appointment of 
a committe from. the membership of the 
House to draft a bill as provided in the 
resolution. 

Debate on whether or not the bill to 
be drafted by the joint committee would 
be placed on the House calendar or be 
referred to a committee was precipi- 
tated ‘when Representative Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., asked the 
Speaker for a ruling on the point. The 
chair ruled the bill would be placed on 
the calendar. 


Jurisdiction Is Lacking 
In Press Advertising Case 


| House increased to 16 cents. 

| The Finance Committee recommenda- 
tion for $1.50 a pound on perforated 

| cork penholder grips was accepted. The 
House rate is $2; the existing duty, 25 

| cents a gross plus 20 per cent. 

A rate of 10 cents a pound was adopted 
on disks, wafers and washers made from 
artificial cork less than 3/16 of an inch 
in thickness. The existing duty and 
House rate is 12% cents a pound. 


Rate on Cork Insulation 
Revised by Senator Walsh 


By a vote of 40 to 34, the Senate | 
| adopted a rate of 1% cents per board 
foot on cork insulation in chief value of | 
cork or cork waste. This amendment | 
was proposed by Senator Walsh (Dem.), | 
of Massachusetts, as a substitute for the, 
Committee recommendation of 2% cents, | 
a House rate of 2% cents and an exist- 
ing duty of 30 per cent. | 

The Senate accepted a rate of 4 cents 
a pound on cork pipe coverings as 
against 5 cents in the House bill and 
30 per cent in present law. 

The Committee amendment providing 
a rate of 70 per cent ad valorem on! 
dolls, toy marbles, toy games, toy con-| 
tainers, toy favors and toy souvenirs, | 
was adopted. Present law provides rates | 
from 60 to 90 per cent on dolls, while 
the House bill carried a rate of 90 per 
cent. 

The Senate adopted the Committee 
amendment for a rate of 60 per cent on 
emery, garnet and artificial abrasives, if 
containing more than 1/10 of 1 per 
centum of vanadium, or more than 2/10 
of 1 per cent of tungsten, molybdenum, 
boron, tantalum, co'umbium or niobium, 
or’ uranium, or more than 3/10 of one} 
per cent of chromium. 


It accepted also a rate of 2% cents pér| 


1,000 matches when imported otherwise 


(drawings and etchings suitable as de-| 


| parasols and sunshades, not covered wit 


| embossing 


imported by residents not for sale, du- 


at 6 cents per pound. ‘ ® : 
Game birds, killed in foreign countries | 


law at 10 cents each; chicle, dutiable un- 
der present law and House bill at 10 cents 
a pound; grindstones, dutiable.under the 
House bill and present law at $1.75. a 
ton; kiéserite, now free, dutiable under 
the House bill at %4 cent per pound. 


Rate oj I0 Per Cent 


On Unstrung Pearls 

At the afternoon session Jan. 20 the| 
Senate, considering the sundries schedule, | 
adopted the following rates in acting on| 


Instructions Given 


ents 


Adopted Also in Free List; General Amendments| Qutlined in Manual mr. s 


Qualifications Are Pre- 
scribed for Personnel and 
Limits on Activties in En- 
forcement Explained 


Publication of the full text of an 
article by James M. Doran, Com- 
missioner of Prohibition, describing 
a handbook on “The Method of 
Training Enforcement Personnel 
Upon Their Duties and Limitations 
Under the Law” was. begun in the 
issue of Jan. 20, continued in the 
issue of Jan. 21, and concludes as 
follows: . 
“He should remember that he has in 

his keeping not only his own personal 
reputation but also the reputation of the 
prohibition service. An officer who by 
his personal conduct, brings himself into 
| disrepute is bringing the service into dis- 
repute. Such conduct impairs his ef-| 
ficiency as an officer and imperils the 
reputation of the service.” 

The manual contains complete. in- 
| structions on searches and seizures, the 
|issuance of search warrants, and how 
searches should be made. Controlling 
cases are cited and decisions quoted. Un- 
lawful searches are forbidden. The offi- 
leers are enjoined to duly observe the | 
sanctity of the home. The section on 
searches and seizures concludes as fol- 
lows: | 

“Officers should bear in mind that the | 
decision to search one’s home and prop- 


guesswork, and that one’s» home and 
place of business are not. to be invaded 
forcibly and searched on mere suspicion. 

“An officer or agent is not clothed with 
authority to violate-the law. dn making 
searches, seizures,.and. investigations, 


Y, J. 





they should operate strictly within the 
law. 

“Agents are not eager to convict or 
acquit defendants. They are unpreju- 
diced, impersonal instruments whereby 
the Government is seeking to get the 
true facts of a given situation. An en- | 
deavor is made to impress this upon them 
as strongly as possible.” 

Instructions on Testimony 





unobjected amendments: 

A rate of 10 per cent on pearls, not set 
or strung, as against 20 per cent in the} 
House bill and present law. | 

A rate of 10 per cent on diamonds and! 
other precious stones suitable for jew- | 
elry manufacture, when cut, as against | 
20 per cent in the House bill and present | 
law. \ | 

A rate of 45 per cent on fishing tackle, | 
the present law, as against a house rate) 
of 65 per cent on artificial flies, leaders | 
and casts and 55 per cent on other tackle. | 

A rate of 20 per cent on wax candles, 
the same as present law as against 35! 
per cent in the House bill. | 

A rate of 20 per cent on candles not | 
of wax, the same as present law, as 
against 35 per cent in the House bill. 

Manufactures of chip roping were put} 
on the free list as against 50 per cent in 
the House bill and 25 per cent jn existing 
law. 

A rate of 50 cents a pound and 40 per 
cent on laminated products of which 
synthetic resin or resin-like substance 
is the chief binding agent.as against 30 
per cent in existing law. 

A rate of 40 per cent en chin rests 
for violins, the same as present law, as 
against 60 per cent in the House bill. 

A rate,of 40 per ¢ent:on gut or metal 
strings fér musica} instruments, the same | 
as present-law, as against 60 per cent! 
in the House bill. | 


Violins Placed 
On Free List 


Violins, violas, violoncellos and double | 


basses, if made prior to 1800, were put} 


on the free list. 

A -rate of 45 per:cent on needles ‘for 
phonographs, gramophones and siniilar| 
articles, the same as present law, as 
against 45 per cent plus 8 cents a thou- 
sand in the House bill. 

A rate ‘of 20 per cent on paintings in| 
oil, mineral, water or other colors and 


signs for the manufacture of textiles, 
floor coverings, wall paper, formerly on} 
the free list. 

A rate of 45 cents per gross and 25 
per cent on pencils of paper, wood or 
other material, the same as present law, 
as against 60 cents and 35 per cent in 
the House bill. . 

A rate of 40 per cent on ‘umbrellas, 


paper or lace, the same as present law, 
as against 60 per cent in the House bill. 


Mions 


| 
cause the courts are bound to suppress 


h|. “Training school suvervisors, in drill- 


‘With respect to their testimony, 
agents. are instructed as follows: 

“Tell the truth. No case is important} 
enough to'the Bureau or the Govern- 
ment or the people, to justify deviation 
from the truth. 

“No conviction is important enough 
to justify either concealment %r distor- 
tion of facts; If you know anything 
favorable to the defendant ‘and you are 
asked about it, freely state it. Testify 
with as much impartiality as possible. 

“On behalf of the Bureau, for your 
own .self-respect and because it is right 
tell the truth. ; 

“Surely no one could take exception 
to these instructions. An~honest person 
has no desire to conceal the truth; it 
is only the guilty who attempt to con- 
ceal -it. 

“The Bureau of Prohibition has estab- 
lished rigid rules of conduct to prevent. 
any overstepping of authority, by officers. 


ing the limitations placed upon their} 
official conduct, is " 
“T@-the face of clearly defined restrie- 
he’ pighibition agent is expected 
by some Critics te’ perform miracles. He 
is rebukéd in some quarters both for 
what the: dogs and for what he does not 
do. Im @ny evént he subjects himself 
to beth criminal and civil liability if 
he exeeeds his authority in doing what 
he bélieves to be his duty. 
Constitutional Limitations 4 
“The . limitations upon the authority 
‘he ‘exercises are imposed by the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 
“In every instance where an officer | 
searehes and. seizes evidence without 
first having had such facts in his pos- 
session as would constitute eeybents | 


* 


the evidence upon proper motion of the 
defense; and the case never goes to the 
jury. 

“When an officer-illegally enters prem-} 
ises, makes a search, seizes evidence, and 
subsequently offers it in court, he has 
violated both the Fourth and Fifth 
Amendments to the Constitution. 

“When a statement is obtained from a 
defendant by threat, intimidation, or 
|upon a promise of reward or immunity, 


properly excluded by the courts. 


|ing the agents, lay particular stress upon 


Officers are thoroughly informed regard~}. 


) ” 
lit is not admissible in evidence and is | #¢*- 
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Law: Enforcement 


Refusal to Act Against ‘Radio Trust’ - 
Is Charged to Department of Justice 


[Continued f 


the R. C. A. but that their duties were 
similar’ to those he. performed for in- 
dependent radio manufacturers, “I am an 
attorney, too, in the court of public 
opinion, and I resent being called a 
lobbyist,” he stated. | 

The chairman o* the Committee, Sena- 
tor Couzens, of Michigan, asked that 
the “political discussion” be left out of 
the record. He said it had no particular 
bearing upon the issues before the Com- 
mittee. 


Association Seeks Help 
In Protecting Radio Industry 


The association, Mr. Schuette declared, 
is asking Congress, through the Com- 
mittee, to help it to protect the independ- 
ent radio industry against “the radio 
trust.” He said. in connection with the 
charges of Col. Davis, that he had car- 
ried his story to the Attorney General 
and to President Hoover. 

“J did do so,” he declared. “I have 
every right to do so. I did it to protect | 
the independent manufacturers whom the 
radio trust had undertaken to destroy. 
I told that story to every tribunal that 
would listen to it—in order to obtain for 
those independents the freedom of com- 
petition which was: guaranteed to them 
under the Constitution, by the anti- 
monopoly laws which Congress has en- 
acted, and which the President and the 
Attorney Genera] were sworn to enforce. | 

“And may I add this: We feel that, but 
for that effort, there would be no inde- 
pendent radio industry today, and your 
Committee would be called upon merely 
to write a program of Government regu- 
lation for a completely monopolized art.” 

Mr. Schuette declared he has attacked 
the “radio trust everywhere that it was 
vulnerable.” He said it was in the com- 
munication field that it is most vulner: | 
able, “for Congress has written self-en- 
forcing anti-trust provisions into the 
radio act of 1927, specifically providing 
that if any licensee underéook to monopo- 
lize radio by suppressing competition in 
the manufacture of radio apparatus, that 
it should lose its communication and 
broadcasting licenses.” —_—_| 

Declaring the “radio trust is a menace 
to the freedom of the Republic,” Mr. 
Schuette called attention to a letter sent 
to radio dealers by patent attorneys for | 
the RCA, A. T. & T., and General Elec- 
tric, respecting the use of radio tubes. 
This letter, he *said, threatened these 
dealers with infringement suits if they 
used or sold tubes other than RCA li- 
censed tubes, and consequently had a de- 
leterious effect upon the independent tube 
industry. 


Suggests Committee 
Summon Mr, Daniels 


Contentions of witnesses for the RCA 
before the Committee, that the company 
was formed at the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Wilson, again were questioned by 
Mr. Schuette. He said that officials of 
the RCA have felt it a part of “their 
patriotism to drape the American flag 
around their efforts to monopolize the 
art of radio and to claim the proceeds 
of that monopoly as a reward for their 
Service to their country in not selling a 
certain radio patent to a British company 
at a critical time when the world was 
being remade after the great war.” 

“T would suggest,” he said, “that the 
Commission cal} Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, who was in Paris, and 
who was responsible for the Wilson Ad- 
ministration’s radio -policy—a _ policy 
which was the direct opposite of private 
monopoly—a policy of government own- 
ership, and which had President Wilson’s 
personal approval. I have talked with 
him about this, and he does not believe 
that any such conversation between Pres- 
ident Wilson and Admiral Bullard ever 
took place.” 

Asking that Attorney General Mitchell 
be called, Mr. Schuette said that “up to 
this hour the Department of Justice has 
not raised a finger to protect this in- 
dustry against this trust.” This shows, 
he added, “how dangerous it would have 
been for any single independent radio 
manufacturer or communications concern 
to arouse the anger of this $6,000,000,000 
trust.” : 

He said he did not know why the De- 
partment had “so persistently refused to 
When questioned, he said, the De- 
partment has replied that it is “still in- 
vestigating” the case. “If the Depart- 
ment of Justice were trying to help the 





| 





the importance of intelligent preparation 
of reports made to prosecutors on cases 





A rate of 75 per cent on walking canes 
and umbrella handles made chiefly o 
synthetic resin, the same as the House 
bill as against 40 per cent in existing law. 


f|they have made. 


| This phase of the 
|agent’s work has a very vital bearing on 
| 


| the outcome of cases that are brought to 
| trial-in the Federal, cottrts. 





A rate of 25 per cent on bleached bees- 
wax, now on the free list, as against 30 
per cent in the House bill. 

A rate of three-eighths of 1 cent per 
hundred square inches on stamping and) 
materials of  pigments,| 


| “It should be,apparent that the Bu- 
}reau of Prohibition constantly bears in 
| mind the absolute necessity for the selec- 


d| tion of men whose uprightness and de- 


pendability measure up to the highest 


radio trust destroy its rivals,” he said, 
“it could not do so more effectively than 
to continue these endless investigations.” 

Mr. Schuette said he did not know how 
long the independent manufacturers “will 
be able to carry on alone the burden of 
enforcing the anti-trust laws. of the 
United States.” -He said the situation 
“has all the earmarks of the Teapot 
Dome scandal, in which the Senate of the 
United States took the law into its hands 


}and compelled the restoration of the oil 


chuette, of Protective Association, Criticizes darned! | 
General Mitchell in Senate Committee Hearing : 


rom Page 8.] 


matic processing, and even emotion tests. 

The independent tube makers face a 
crisis, he asserted. “Having forced the 
radio trust temporarily, at least to aban- 
don the tube clause which had threat- 
ened the destruction of this industry, 
they now find that the trust has em- 
barked on a new and more dangerous 
campaign to destroy them and to monop- 
olize the tube industry.” 

After recounting the uses of the tube, 
he charged that “the trust is intimidat- 
ing tube makers into signing license con- 
tracts to pay the trust 7% per cent of 
their gross receipts, with a minimum 
of $50,000 a year—all this, despite the 
fact that the trust has not a single ad- 
judicated tube patent.” He said the 
“vital thing” in these licenses is that 
they forbid the tube makers who, sign 
them to engage in making tubes for any 
of the purposes he had cited, except for 
radio broadcast reception and the repro- 
duction of sounds and pictures from 
records in the immediate vicinity of the 
apparatus used, and then only for pri- 
vate homes for entertainment and edu- 
cational ~purposes. 

“That and nothing more,” he continued. 
“In an art that covers such world-wide 
possibilities can you imagine a narrower 


vassalage for the companies that sur-) 


render and sign that license?” 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally beccme closed transactions. 
(nterpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. | 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
A-28938. (Reconsideration) (S) Veter- 

ans’ Bureau—Adjusted Compensation— 
Audit of Accounts—Change of Beneficiary. 
The effect of section 310 of the World War 
adjusted compensation act, added by the 
amendatory act of July 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 828, 
entitled “Finality of Decisions,” was to 
make the decisions of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau on “all matters within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions under the provisions of 
this act” final and conclusive administra- 
tively, but there is no purpose or intent 
shown to exclude the fixed and permanent 
jurisdiction and duty of ;the accounting 
officers to have proper and/lawful account- 
ing of expenditures of public moneys. 

A direction in a last will and testament 
of a World. War veteran not “mailed to 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau during 
the lifetime of the veteran” may not be 
recognized as a lawful change of beneficiary 
under the terms of Veterans’ Bureau regu- 
lations issued pursuant to section 501 of 
the, World War adjusted: compensation ‘act 
of May 19, 1924, 43 Stat.. 125, se as to 
authorize payment of the amount of the 
adjusted service certificate to the person 
or persons named in the last will an 
testament, but such action should be cdn- 
sidered as cancéling the first designation, 
and payment under the certificate should be 
made to the estate of the veteran as 
though no beneficiary had been designated. 
9 Comp. Gen. 195 affirmed. (Jan. 14, 1930.) 

A-29718. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—lInsur- 
ance—Premium Payments by Persons in the 
Military Service. There is no provision in 
either the war risk insurance act or the 
World War veterans’ act, which reasonably 
may be construed as authorizing the issu- 
ance of regulations waiving payment of 
premiums during military service for a pe- 
riod after which the insured had shown by 
his actions a clear intent to discontinue his 
insurance. 

Where a veteran accepted his active duty 
pay while in the military service over a 
period of 13 months prior to discharge with 
actual knowledge that insurance premiums 
were not being deducted, the insurance 
lapsed for nonpayment of premiums, and 
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» Radio 


. Statement. __ 


January 18 
Made Public Jan, 21, 1930 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ,...4... $1,992479.67 


Internal-revenye receipts: ; 
8,221,841.11 


Income tax ....+-.-+ 

Miscellaneous internal 
2,246,123.95 
1,282,771.50 


revenue ......- 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 

Total ordinary receipts _8,742,916.23 
Balance previous day ... 105,338,632.34 
aeccsocrvecces, 114,081,548.57 

Expenditures 


General expenditures ... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts..... ° 
Panama Canal ..... 
Operations in special ac- 
counts .... 
Adjusted service certifi- 
Cbte: TURE Fs iowa aes 
Civil-service retirement 
fund ben's 
Investment trust 
funds te 


Day. 


oeeme 


Total 


$5,313,713.68 
253,823.41 
1,267,110.54 
44,131.76 


eeeee 


719,604.05 

275.48 
21,465.86 
564,449.05 


eee reer aseee 


er eeere 


of 


Total ordinary expendi- 
SN i es sada 8,182,022.87 
Other public debt expendi- 
PEER ss shes We whines sivas 606,097.50 
Balance today ........++ 105,293,428.20 


Total ......6.e-eeeeee 114,081,548.57 


Foreign Exchangé 


New York, Jan. 21.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
| United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
| rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) . 

Belgium (belga) . 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

| France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) .......... e 
| Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

| Italy (lira) . 

| Netherlands (guilder) ....eseeeees 
Norway (krone) .... 
Poland (zloty) sdescedcccscce 
Portugal (escudo) ..ccccccscccses 
Rumania (leu) ... 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) ...cescessesccces 
Switzerland (franc) ,.ccccesscceee 
| Yugoslavia (dinar). .cccsccecccces 
Hong Kong (dollar) ....cecccesses 
China (Shanghai tael) .....cececee 
China (Mexican dollar) ...sccecsee 
China (Yuan dollar) ...cccccoceee 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) Seccsececscocece 
Singapore (dollar) ...c.ssccocscce 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) Lecscccctmee 
Argentina (peso, gold) .ssccrsccee 
Brazil (milreis) ,...seccccsesccsee 
Chile (peso) ....esccccscccecensee 
Uruguay .( peso) yesccccccecccegcce 
Colombia (peso) ..ccccecesececerce 96.3900 
Bar silver 45.2500 


ae 
there is no authority for the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau to validate the insurance and make 
payments thereunder by the rating of per- 
manent total disability retroactively eff 
tive from date of discharge. (Jan. 8, 193 

A-29905. .(S) Transportation—Depend- 
ents of Army Officer. Where travel of the 
dependent of an Army officer is subsequent 
j|to issue of orders for a permanent chang? 
of station, and no transportation in kind ‘is 


ales 
13.9230 
-7205 
2.9576 
26.7451 
486.7187 
2.5153 


ee eweetertecrese 


ee eeerereseos 


see eeseseneeseres 





12.05 
92.7769 


officer is entitled to the commercial cost of 


| travel shall have been completed from -his 
old permanent station to his ultimate new 
station notwithstanding change in the ulti- 
mate new station while the officer is .on 
leave. 4 Comp. Gen. 40; 8 id. 524. 8 Comp. 
Gen. 620 distinguished, (Jan. 9, 1930.) 





Examine Your 
Time-Honored Practices 


Every business enterprise that exists long 
enough acquires its various traditions. 


Whether or not they 
the management. 


rthy depends on 


are WO) 


Good management looks into the traditions 
of its organization, especially at budget making 
time, and seeks to weed out those that are 
undesirable and thereby gain something in 


7 


ik 
1 


, 
1 


furnished fer the officer’s dependent,’ the - 


transportation of his dependent when the - 


\ 


andard. resources for perpetuating and strengthening 


| than in boxes containing not more than! 


mounted on paper or equivalent backing | ® reserves to the Nation.” |b 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
their officers and directors, had been 
named in the complaint. 

According to a brief filed in the case 
by Elisha Hanson, counsel for the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, 
the case hinged largely on the efforts, 
through circulation of “recognition lists” 
and other means, to keep publishers in- 
formed about advertising agencies which 
were working on the accepted basis of 
keeping all of their commissions. 

These lists also dealt, according to the 
brief, with those which were offering in- 
ducements to clients by splitting com- 
missions obtained from the publishers 
as well as advertisers who w ; 
ing either directly or indir 
tain rebates of the amounts of commis- 
sions on their advertisements. 


Grovnds of Charges 


ectly, to ob- 


A\ccording to briefs filed in the case, | 


the defendants were charged with unfair 
competition in violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission act on the grounds 
that, by concerted action, they attempted: 
1. To prevent certain national ad. 
aeeeee® tam obtaining their advertis- 
n rom daily newspapers 30- 
called net moe ro ee 
“2. To monopolize the placing of na- 
tional advertising in daily newspapers 
by advertising agencies for the special 
benefit of one of the respondents, the 
ican Association of Advertising 
i gencies, and to prevent competition as 
| ‘© commission charged by such agencies 
- for service rendered. 
“3. To promote these schemes through 


ere attempt- | 


; 100 matches’ each. Present law car- 
| ries a rate of % cents, which the House | 
| bill had increased to 2 cents. 
|. The Senate accepted also the succeed- 
| ing amendment, which ,reads: “Match 
| splints, 1 cent per 1,000; skillets, in any 
form, for match boxes, 12 cents per 
1,000.” The House rate was 33 1/3 per 
cent ad valorem, which is the same as 
in existing law. - 

A rate of $1.25 per dozen on fur hats 
and caps valued at not more than $6 
| per dozen was adopted, and a rate of 
$2.50 per dozen on such articles valued 


NN SY 


unfair agreements among the respond- 
ents, 

“4, To promote these schemes by ¢0- 
operative efforts among the individual | 

| members of each of the respondent or- 
ganizations.” 

The respondents answered: 

“(A) That the conditions gomplained 
of are not in any sense the result of any 
agreement or combination and con- 
Spiracy among the respondents; | 

“(B) That there has been no restraint 
of any one’s intrastate trade and no un- 

| fair methods of interstate trade or com- 
petition; 

“(C) That the practice, the scope, kind 
and character of service in national ad- 
| Vertising, and relations of the parties 
| are normal developments over ‘a. lon 
| term of years; are in no’sense artificia ’ 
forced or strained; | 

“(D) That none of the subject matter 
set forth in the complaint has to do with 

| interstate trade or commerce, and that! 
| the Commission is without jurisdiction.” 





and releasable from the backing by means 
of heat and pressure. 


Changes Are Made 
In Sundries Schedule 


In the sundries’ schedule, the Senate 
adopted the following rates in acting on 
unobjected amendments: 

A rate of 25 per cent on molded 
articles in part of asbestos containing 
binding agent other than _ hydraulic 
cement or synthetic resin, as against 30 
per cent in the House bill and present 
law. 

A rate of 30 per cent on percussion 
caps, cartridges and empty . cartridge 
shells, the. same as present law, as 
against 40 per cent in the House bil 

A rate of 25 per cent on natura 
grasses when bleached, now on the free 
ao as against 50 per cent in the House 

ill. 

A rate of 50 per cent on natural 
grasses when colored, as against 75 in 
the House bill and 60 in existing law. 

A rate of 25 per cent on dressed furs 
and fur skins and 10 per cent on mats 
of dog, goat or kid skins, the same as 
existing law, as against 25 per cent on 
all this class in the House Bill. The 
Senate approved an additional. duty of 
5 per cent if dyed. 

A rate of 15 per cent on wearing ap- 


|parel composed’ in chief value of dog, 


goat or kid skins, the same as pres- 
ent law, as against 50 per cent in the 
House bill. 


| “Officials seldom encounter any break 
|in programs for raids or other activities. 

“Trusted enforcement officers, possess- 
ing tact and skill, usually are placed in 
charge of plans for concerted attacks 
against the liquor traffic. These officers 
know the value of secrecy in perfecting 
any program for the apprehension o 
prohibition law violators. 

“Enforcement chiefs are aware of the 
resourcefulness of individuals engage 
in the illicit. liquor traffic, and of the 
methods used to counteract enforcement 
efforts and plans. 

Knowledge: of Methods 

“The training of a new agent is not 
complete until i has acquired a funda- 
mental grasp of the methods used by 
bootleggers, rum-runners, and smug- 
glers. 

“An agent, to attain success, must be 
able to outwit the criminal in the illicit 
liquor traffic, He soon realizes that he 
must cope with an exceedingly smart 
and resourceful type of law violator. 

“He learns, after a period of hard ex- 
perience, that identical methods are used 
by violators in a certain class of offenses 
against the prohibition laws. 

“In. another class of violations the 
bootlegger may employ entirely different 
means..to circumvent the law. So the 
agent becomes more efficient ag he gains 
a deeper insight into the varying methods 
used by yiolators. 

“Havittg been thoroughly instructed in 
the training school, the new agent has 
the advantage of being assigned to 





Possibilities of Vacuum 
‘Tube Are Pointed Out 


Pointing to the vast possibilities of the 
vacuum tubes in industry generally, Mr. 
Schuette declared it comes the nearest 
to being a cell of the human brain that 
man has been able to devise. The tube, 
he said, is the vital element .in every 
form of radio, in wire as well as in wire- 
less telephony and telegraphy, in broad- 
casting, television, talking movies, fac- 
simile tiansmission, airplane beacons, 
compasses and indicators, light control, 
grading and sorting devices, metering, 
machine control, electric recording, auto- 
a 


which every officer must have if he is to 
be valuable in crime detection work. 

“Prohibition agents are trained to 
recognize the traits of violators. They 
are instructed to use ytmpst discretion 
in shaping their plans right up to the 
point of action. 

“Agents are taught how to apprehend 
the types of violators who employ men 
and money in espionage schemes. They 
daily encounter new methods devised by 
adroit violators. 

“Agents are prepared to anticipate 
their probable methods and manenvers” 

The monograph sets forth at cénsider- 
able length the text of law lecturcs, 
and of the courses of study in criminai 
imvestigation procedure, 

There also is included a specimen law 
examination, in question and answer 


Diamonds er other precious stones.| squads of skilled and experienced officers. |form, which is typical of the thorough 


rought or unset, were placed on the 
free list, 


“Within a comparatively short period 
he acquires much practical. know. ledge 
” . ; & 


test applied to all agents in the prohibi- 
tion enforcement service, 


those that are worth while. 


The preparation and 
budget dictate that 


use of a well-ordered 
expenditures must be 


governed, not by precedent, but by neces- 
sity as indicated and explained by the aims and 
month to month operations of the business. 


Effective budget control is based on Modern 


Accountancy and is a 


means through which 


Modern Accountancy serves the creative 


talents of management 


with the stimulus and 


dependable counsel of timely and exact 


knowledge. 
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Avtuonizen Starements OnLy Age Prestnten Heasin, Brine 
PusLisHeD WitHout. CoMMENT BY THE UNiTep States DAILY 


anking Practices 
In Iowa Defended 
By State Director 


llegation of Charges of Ex- 
cessive Rates Against 
Farmers Denied; Failures 
Are Reduced 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Jan. 21. 


Defense of Iowa banking practices and | 
owa bank supervision is expressed in a | 
atement issued by L. A. Andrew, State | 
perintendent of banks, following criti- | 
ism credited to Glenn Griswold, recently | 
ublished by the Chicago Journal of 
ommerce, 


Mr. Griswold, in discussing the con- 
ressional, proposals for investigations of , 
nancial ncies, suggested that Mem- 
ers of Congress might find an under- 
ving cause for their alarm in their own 
btates. 

Mr. Andrew was aroused by the state- 
ent that “Iowa, along with several 
Hozen other States, has been amazingly 
competent in managing its own local 
banking affairs; has chartered so many 
banks and supervised them so badly, that 
hey starve to death, charging farmers 
xorbitant interest rates wherever pos- 


bible.” 
Failures Are Reduced 

the Superintendent declared “any 
air-minded person” would admit this’ 
o be an exaggeration. He stated Iowa 
ad only half as many failures in 1929 
s in 1928 and declared a marked’ in- 
rease ih earnings and deposits was re- 
orded. Since the Iowa banks are 95 
per cent owned by farmer customers, 
he said he considered it quite unlikely 
hat the banks were gouging their own 
stockholder ‘customers. 


One of Mr. Griswold’s statements was , 
hat iural bankers charge farmers the. 
same rate for loans when the rediscount 
rate ‘g 7 per cent as they do when it 
is 3143 

On this subject, Mr. Andrew said that 
Towa rural banks do practically no bor- 
rowing from the Federal reserye bank 
and that their rates on loans to farmer 
customers are governed more by the 
interest rate paid on time deposits than 
by any change in the Federal reserve 


rate. ' 
Views Are Modified 


_ Since the exchange of views, Mr. Gris- | 
wold has somewhat tempered his_criti- 
eism of Iowa bank affairs, and has 
indicated that he meant no reflection 
on Mx, Andrew, but: rather upon the 
condi{Mns under which the important 
work of bank supervision must be con- 
ducted, Mr.’ Andrew said. The full text 
of Mr. Andrew’s statement follows: 

For refutation of the statement that 
Towa is a State given to incompetent 
banking it is unnecessary to do more 
than cite the fact that Iowa has trained | 
many of the leading bankers of the | 
country. 











|; administrators 


linfallible guide. 
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Bank Investments 


Interest Rates 


\New York Issues List of Securities 


For Investments by Savings Banks 


State Banking Department Prepares Revised Guide for As- 
sistance of Financial Institutions 


State of New York: Albany, Jan. 21. 


The annual revised list of securities 


banks in New York State has been re- 
leased by the State banking department. 
It includes all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States or those for 
which the faith of the United States is 
pledged to provide payment of interest 
ands principal, including bonds of the 
District of Columbia; all interest-bearing 
obligations of New York State; and 
other obligations listed, of States, cities, 
railroads, and public utilities. 

The statement of Joseph A. Broderick, 
superintendent of banks, with reference 


to the purpose and preparation of the | 


list. follows in full text: 
The list of securities considered legal 


|investments for savings banks has been 


prepared in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 52 of the banking law. 
The list is prepared for the protection of 
the trustees of savings banks, and should 
not be considered a guide for executors, 
or trustees generally. 
Neither should it be considered as having 
been intended for the use of dealers in 
sécurities. : 

The trustees of savings banks are not, 
because of this list, relieved of the duty 
of making a careful investigation on their 
own part into the legality of their invest- 
ments. In fact it would be improper for 


trustees of savings banks to place their | 


sole reliance upon the list. 

It has been prepared after a thorough 
investigation into the legality’ of the 
securities listed, and is believed, there- 


fore, to be substantially correct; but, not- | 


withstanding the care that has been ex- 
ercised in its preperation it is not to be 
assumed that the list is a complete and 
The provisions of the 


banking law relating to legal invest- | 


ments for savings banks must for the 
most part be applied as of the date of in- 
vestment. 

Conditions vary.so from time to time 
that securities which were legal invest- 
ments on the date they were placed upon 


the list may even now be disqualified. | 


Vice versa, securities which are not in- 
cluded in this list may now be found to 
be legal. Therefore, the trustees of sav- 

ee agy 


\Exchange of Bank 
Stock Is Approved 


Issue by Holding Company 
Authorized in Michigan 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Jan. 21. 
An issue of stock valued at $1,151,000 
by the Kalamazoo Bank Shares, Inc., a 
holding company, to be exchanged for 
stock of three Kalamazoo banks and 
trust. companies, was: approved Jan. 17 


ings banks, should for their own protec- 


| considered legal investments for savings | tion, supplement the work of the depart- 


ment by their own careful investigation 
into each doubtful case. Particular at- 
|tention is called to securities or places 
| marked (+). With the exception of these, 
|reliable supporting information, in all 
| cases, is on file with this department. 

| As to the exceptional cases noted how- 
ever, the department has been unable to 
obtain recent financial statements or 
other data from the companies or places 
concerned. The conditions under which 
securities may be considered legal invest- 
|ments for saving banks are contained in| 
| section 239 of the banking law. 


Savings Banks Pay 
|For Cost of Preparation 


| An important provision of the law re- 
quires that certain municipalities shal! 
have power to levy taxes on the taxable | 
real property therein for the payment of 
j their obligations without limitation of 
|rate or amount. Municipalities to which | 
| this provision applies are specified. How-| 
| ever, it must be left to the trustees of the 
savings banks to satisfy themselves that 
| the securities comply with the law on the 
guestion of unlimited taxes. It-is pre-} 
sumed that in so doing they will be as-| 
sisted by an attorney’s opinion ac- 
companying the bond issue or by an 
opinion of their own attorney. 


As the cost of preparing the list is as- 





|copies have not been printed to enable 
us to make a general distribution. 
You may communicate with this de- 


Canada to Redeem Issues 
_ Maturing During Year 


The total obligations of the Dominion 
government maturing in 1930 amount to 
$65,000,000, of which the refunding issue 
of 1926, consisting of $20,000,000, 4% per 
cent, 44year bonds placed. in Canada, will | 
fall due Feb. 1, according to a report re- 
ceived Jan. 20 in the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache Lynn W. 
Meekins, Ottawa. The minister of finance 


announced on Dec. 26 that this loan will 
be redeemed in cash. 


The 1927 issue of $45,000,000, 4 per | 
cent treasury notes will mature Dec. 1. | 
—— it is too early to estimate the 
probable method of redemption of this 
loan, it. seems likely that it will be paid 
in cash if the Féderal revenues continue | 





valuations established and at the rates 
used in the determination of the tax 
liability for the year 1918, pursuant to 
the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 
instant sas¢ for that year, Docket No. 
20412. Section 12 (a) second, -revenue 
act of 1916; articles 159 and 173, Reg- 
ulations 33 (revised). 

The allowance as deductions from 
gross income for. 1917 of the amounts 
of ordinary and necessary expenses 
actually incurred, which were errone- 
ously included in various restorations to 
the income in a prior audit, as repre- 


| senting additions to certain reserve ac- 


counts, causes $4,237.02 of the over- 
assessment for this year. Section 12 
(a) first, revenue act of 1916; section 12 
(a) third and fourth, revenue act of 
1916, as amended by section 1207, rev- 
enue act of 1917; articles 126, 129, 144, 


( 


INDEX 


| after a careful field examination of the 
'taxpayer’s accounting records. Section 
| 12(a) “second, revenue act of 1916; arti- 
j eles 147, 155, and 159. Regulations 33 (re- 
vised). 

| Of the overassessment for the year 
1920 the amount of $73.17 is caused by 
the remission of interest asserted at the 
time a prior deficiency in tax was as- 
| sessed, since the present determination 
of an overassessment causes a propor- 
tionate reduction in the interest. 


The entire overassessment for the year 
1918, amounting to $2.027.88, is made 
pursuant to the final order of the United 
States Board of Tax Aap entered in 
the instant case for the above year, 
Docket No. 20412. 

Ford & Kendig Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

An overassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: 1918, $56,444.04, 


| ‘The overassessment is made pursuant | ; : : 
|tion issued for opening and maintenance 


to increase as they have during the past | 151 and 191, Regulations 33 (revised). {to the final order of the United States 


years. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


{Continued from Page 4.1] 
Company v. Commissioner 9 B. T. A. | 
1081 

Increases to the amounts of the in- 
vested capitals as previously determined | 
for the years 1917, 1919 and 1920, con- | 
formably to the reductions made in the 
determination of the correct tax liability 
for prior years, causes $2,332.77 of the 
overassessments for these years. Sec- 


tions 207, revenue act of 1917, 326 (a) | 


(3), revenue act of 1918, and 1207, rev- 
enue act of 1926; articles 62, Regula- 
tions 41 and 845, Regulations 45. 


pany, 3B. T. A. 1168. 

Of thé above overassessment for the 
year 1917 the amounts of $2,736.18 and 
$2,381.72 are caused by the allowance 





|partment for any further information 
you may desire. 


Method of Taxing 
Banks Is Attacked 


Kansas Governor Urges Ac- 
tion by Congress to Solve 
Problem of States 





State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Jan. 21. 


to the taxation of banks is intolerable, 
according to a statement made orally 
, Jan. 18 by Governor Clyde M. Reed. 
| Governor Reed has written a letter to 
leach member of the Kansas delegation 
|in Congress, suggesting that a confer- 
lence be arranged in Washington for 
either Jan. 24 or 25, at which the dele- 
gation could discuss the problem with 
, Governor Reed and C. B. Randall, attor- 
‘ney for the State tax commission, 


The only way out for Kansas, Governor 


While we ?ilist admire Mr. Griswold a Michigan Securities Commission. | Reed states in his letter, is a modifica- 


for many of his economic discussions, he 
has made many mistakes in this article 
whigh, in fairness to Iowa bankers alone, 
shoi/d not go unanswered. 

Mr. Griswold forgets that probably a 
majority of the managing officers of the 
larger Chicago banks came from Iowa’s 
rural banks and that many of the leadin 

Jew York executives were Iowa-trained. 
There is no State now so careful in 
4 ttpring new banks or in supervising 
a as Iowa. This situation has been 
~ne Subject of recent commendation by 
both Federal reserve and national bank- 
ing authorities. : 
Management Defended 

Banking incompetency is not something 
peculiar to any locality nor something 
from which cities are free. This can be 
proven by the total losses due to incom- 
petency and poor management in the 
larger cities: It doubtless can be said | 
truly that the same percentage of Iowa 
banks are as well managed as the banks 
in the centers. of industry. 


Mr. Griswold’s. statement that Iowa 
“has chartered so man¥ banks and su- 
pervised them so badly that they starve 
to death, charging farmers exorbitant 
interest rates wherever possible” must be 
admi by any fair-minded person to 
be an Sxaggeration. . . 

d banking practices are now the 
rul@&in nearly all of owr banks. There 
were only about half as many failures 
in 1929 as in 1928 and Iowa has had 
fewer failures in 1929 than several ad- 
joining States. Iowa banks during 1929 
showed a very marked improvement in 
earnings and greatly increased their de- 
posits. 


Farmers Own Banks 

Mr. Griswold may not realize that 
Iowa banks are 95 per cent. owned by 
their farmer customers. Certainly it 
goes unquestioned that the farmers will 
give themselves the fairest rate of credit 
possible and that, if they either were 
starving to death or charging exorbitant 
rates, the farmer stockholders would be 
starving and gouging themselves as 
customers. 

Less than 20 per eent of the Iowa 
banks have any direct connection with 
the Federal Reserve system. Borrowing 
money to loan is regarded as very poor 
banking policy in Iowa, even more than 
it is in Chicago or New York. The latest 
statement of the Federal Reserve Bank 
showed practically no borrowing by Iowa 
rural banks. 

Mr. Griswold fails to make a distinc- 

| tion etween a large volume of farm 
: loan’ carried through ‘the Federal land 
‘banks and the joint stock land banks 
and the loans carried by the commercial 
banks. Tht Federal cies make loans 
on a 34-year amortization basis and there 
is no change in the rate during the period 
of the loan, That rate is not changed by 
any changes in the Federal reserve rate. 
Banks Lend for Shorter Terms 

Outside of the large volume of Fed- 
eral land bank and joint stock land 
bank loans in Iowa, practically all other 
farm loans are made on a five or ten-year 
basis. The rate is not affected in any 
way by changes in the Federal reserve 
tate during the period of the loan. 

It is a well known fact that in all 
mid-western States, the rate on loans 
to farmers is governed more by the 
interést rate paid on time deposits than 
by. any change in the Federal reserve 
rate, 

Banking in Iowa is governed by the 
e underlying principles which gov- 
in Chicago, New York, and every- 

wiyre. Any attack along the line of 
Griswold’s article nade on Iowa! 
ae mel pe, inade equal Sores. 
rates charged business men by 

the banks in the larger cities, ‘ | 


te 





DS 


he Kalamazoo National Bank & 
Trust Company, the Kalamazoo Trust. & 
Savings Bank and the Kalamazoo Com- 
pany, were involved. 

The exchange outlined was on the basis 
of one share of stock, of the Kalamazoo 
National, Bank & Trust Company for 
6 2/3, shares of the Kalamazoo Bank 


Shares, Ine., one share of the Kalamazoo | 


Trust & Savings Bank for 11 1/9 shares 
of the Kalamazoo Bank Shares, Inc., and 
one share of the Kalamazoo Company 
for 1 2/3 shares of the Kalamazoo Bank 
Shares, Inc. 

Stockholders of the Kalamazoo Na- 


| tional Bank & Trust Company have the 
| privilege of purchasing 5,000 shares of 


the holding company. ; 


The Kalamazoo Bank Shares, Inc., is | 


capitalized at $2,500,000. . 


W. L. Otis, president of thé Kalamazoo | 


National Bank & Trust Company, repre- 
sented the stockholders at the hearing 
held by the securities commission, 


Priority Given Inventor 


\ 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
time of his application for patent, he 


was diligent and is guilty of .o laches. | 


The witnesses who testify in his be- 
half verify their statements by occur- 
rences which, though seemingly trivial 
in themselves, are such things as the 
legal profession have found by experi- 
ence are indications of the truthfulness 
of their respective stories There is 
nothing in the testimony of any uf these 
witnesses to indicate that they were tes- 
tifying falsely. 

t is said in the decision of the Com- 
missioner that there is no proof of the 
date. when the contract was made with 
the Cadillac Motor Car Company for 
10,000 hold-downs; that this béing a pre- 
sumably written contract was the best 
evidence about when these transactions 
occurred, and that the appellant, not hav- 
ing attempted to produce the same, must 
be in the position of admitting that if it 
were produced it would have been un- 
favorable to his contentigns. On the other 
hand it might equally be said that this 
contract was available to the appellee 
and was not produced by him. In any 
event, the loading foreman of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company was called to testify. 
He was the one person in that company 
who knew the facts most intimately, His 


testimony substantiated that of the appel- | 


lant. It was said by the Court of An- 
peals of the District of Columbia in 
Macaulay v. Malt-Diastast Co., 4 Fed. 
(2) 944; 55 App. D. C, 277: 

Proof may be established either by oral 
testimony or by documentary evidence. One 
is as competent as the other, and if the 
oral testimony is sufficient te establish 
proof, documentary evidence is unnecessary, 
whether such evidence be in the possession 
of the party or not. 

_ We agree with the court of appeals 
in this construction of the law. 

There is no proof in the record of any 
reduction to practice by the appellee 
mo to the date of his filing his ap»lica- 

ion in October, 1921. 

A prior invention, abandoned, is merely 
an experiment, and does not affect the 
rights of another inventor who takes up 
the subject and perfects the invention for 
actual use. American Metal Cap Co. v. 
Anchor Cap & Closure Corp., 278 Fed. 670. 
It follows, therefore, that appellant, even 
though his conception may have been of 
a later date than that of appellee, having 
been diligent, and having been the first 
to reduce to practice, is omiied to prior- 
ity. Christie v. Seybold. 55 Fed, 69; Paul 
v. Johnson. 23 Apn,. D. C. 187, 

The decision of ‘the Patent Office is 
reversed and priority is awarded to the 
appellant, Evans, 


Reducing Idea to Practice! 


\tion of section 5219, revised statutes, 
|. which. controls the State taxation of -na- 
, tional banks, and he adds that every stu- 
|dent of the subject agrees as to that. 
|“A few of the national banks,” says the 
| letter, “are paying taxes at a rate higher 
| than the intangible tax rate given them 
under the Federal court decisions; but 
most of the national banks are paying 
on the intangible rate. 


, claiming discrimination in favor of the 
national banks, which claim, of course, 
has a good deal of solid foundation.” 


The various public treasuries of the 
State would lose $673,652 if all of the 
{national banks were to pay at the intan- 
gible rate instead of the general prop- 
erty rate, the governor states, and would 
lose an additional sum of $884,650 if the 
State banks succeeded in getting their 
; taxes on the same basis. The total of 
$1,558,286 will be added to the burden 
on other property if the banks escape 
taxation,.Mr. Reed stated. “Something 
like 35 or 40 other States,” the letter 
continues, “are also disturbed in the fis- 
cal arrangement by this situation, and 
these States, as well as Kansas, are 


Effect of Rail Merger 
On Texas Taxes in Doubt 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
one from whom it is taken. Power is 
| much like money, or anything else. The 
|more we center in Washington or New 
York, the less remains to the rest of the 
country, 
I am a little too old-fashioned in my 
emocracy and a great deal too apprecia- 
tive of the broad principles upon which 
the Federal Government was originally 
founded to surrender my convictions or 
\to yield gracefully to political expedi- 
ency. / 
Certain Rights Reserved 


In the scheme of national unity as 
originally adopted certain rights were 
reserved by and to the States, among 
them the right of self government in 
so far as it did not conflict with the 
well defined principles essential.to na- 
tional unity. One of these several 
rights was the power to tax by the 
State, to meet its own necessities, all 
persons, associations of persons and 
property lying within the confines of 
the State; provided, of course, that in 
the exercise of its taxing power the 
State did not go beyond the bounds of 
reason. 

By both temperament and training I 
adhere to the principle of local self- 
government by the States to an extent 
at least that so long as one State by 
its internal public policy commits no 
injury upon the people of the other 
States nor by its own methods of admin- 
istering the functions of its own sov- 
ereignty interferes with the progress, 
security or welfare of the Union or its 
essential means of governmental ad- 
ministration, 

The political policy of the State itself 
should be respected. However, govern- 
ments being combosed of individuals are 
more or less subject to a persuasion by 
the ambitions and désires of individuals, 
This may not in the end prove od 
for the State. States like New York, 
for instance, or centers of wealth, com- 
merce and industry like New York, each 
of them powerful in the political exist- 
ence of the Nation, are apt and in fact 
do look upon a State like Texas as out- 


The situation in Kansas with respect } 


Ap- 
| peal of Russell Wheel & Foundry Com- | 
sessed upon the savings banks, sufficient | 





of additional deductions for depreciation 
and depletion, respectively, based on the 


Certain intercompany profits errone- 
ously included in the returned consoli- 
dated net income and in the income as 
determined in the prior audit of the case 
for the year 1917, have been eliminated 


|in the present audit, causing $3,627.48 


of the overassessment for this year. 
Sections 201, revenue act of 1917 and 
31381, revenue act of 1921; articles 77 
and 78, Regulations 41 as amended by 
Treasury Decision 3389 (C. B. I-2, 266); 


|S. M. 1530 (C. B. III-1, 307). 


The allowance of additional deductions 
for interest paid during the years 1916 
and 1917, which investigation discloses 
was erroneously capitalized on the tax- 
payer’s books, causés $2,142.30 of the 
overassessments for these years. Section 
12 (a) third, revenue act of 1916, as 
amended by séction 1207, revenue act of 
1917; article 180, Regulations 33 (re- 
vised). 

An increase in the deduction claimed 
on the réturn filed for the taxable year 
1917, representing a loss incurred by rea- 
son of thé demolition of certain capital 
assets, causes $212.65 of the overassess- 
ment for this year. The amount of the 
loss, as well as the proper depreciated 
cost and salvage value are determined 


| Besse of Tax Appeals entered in the 
|instant case for the above year, Docket 
| No. 21823. 

Arthur G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla. 
| Overassessments of income taxes and in- 
| terest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1922, $2,276.78; 


1923, $1,721.57; 1924, $16,399.58; 1925, | 


$2,817.37. 

Of the above overassessments $13,- 
869.50 is due to the exclusion from the 
taxable income as previously determined 
in a prior audit which formed the basis 
for an assessment of a deficiency in tax 
of an amount erroneously included 
therein as a dividend received on the 
stock of a domestic corporation since, 
after a field investigation and confer- 
ences held,in the Bureau, it is deter- 
mined that such amount represents a dis- 
tribution made out of earnings or profits 
| accumulated before Mar. 1, 1913, and is 
|exempt from tax. Section 201(b), reve- 
nue act of 1924; article 1543, Regula- 
| tions 65. . 

Of the above overassessments $6,687.04 
is caused by transferring the profits re- 
alized from sales of certain assets as 
| computed in a prior audit from ordinary 


YEARLY 


| Streets, 
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Changes in the 
Status of — 
State Banks 


New York 


Joseph A. Broderick, State superintendent 
of banks, has announced the follewing 
changes for the week ended Jan. 17: 

Central Safe Deposit Co. of Yonkers, 


| Yonkers, organization certificate filed for 


examination Jan. 13, capital $100,000. 
Pelham Trust Co., North Pelham, applica- 


/tion for authorization to transact business 
| withdrawn, Jan. 15. 


American Express Bank & Trust Co., New 
York City, organization certificate filed. Jan. 
15 for examination, capital $10,000,000. 


Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, authoriza- 


of branch offices at 1600 Sheepshead Bay 
Road, 9201 Flatlands Avenue, and 3044 
Coney Island Avenue, upon consummation 


‘of merger of Guardian National Bank into 


Brooklyn Trust Co., Jan. 16. 

International Germanic Trust Co. New 
York City, application for permission to 
change name to International Trust Co., 
Jan. 17. 

General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
York City, authorization issued, Jan. 17, for 


New 


| opening and maintenance of branch at Lon- 


don, Ontario, Canada. 

Irving Trust Co., New York City, applica- 
tion, Jan. 17, for permission to open and 
occupy a branch at William and Fulton 
conditioned upon discontinuance of 
branch at Fulton and Gold Streets. 


OY 


|a field examination and conferences held 
lin the Bureau, it is determined that the 


profits realized are taxable as capital net 


|gains under the provisions of sections 


206, revenue act of 1921, and 208, revenue 


| acts of 1924 and 1926. 


The balance of the above overassess- 
ments in the amount of $3,158.76 is due 
to the remission of interest assessed on 
deficiencies in tax, since the determina- 
tion of an overassessment results in a 
proportionate reduction of the interest. 


incomes to capital net gains since, after 
SSS 





The State banks | 
|are paying their taxes under protest, | 


surély entitled to the consideration of | 
Congress on such a serious situation.” | 
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Sell 
Influential 
America 
And You 
Sell All 
America 





lying provinces to be governed from | 


long distances more to. the profit of 
centralized commercial greed than with 
irespect to the local progress, 


i 


“If You Think of MARKETS 


in Terms of 


“DOLLARS 
TO SPEND 
FOR YOUR 


PRODUCTS” 


' 


... You will want to know more about a market which has 


many times as much money to spend as the average market 


has... 


You will want to study closely a market which has 140 
automobiles for every 100 people... a market where the 


average income is more than $30,000 a year! 


In considering these facts please bear in mind that less 


than 14 of 1% of all the people in this country who earn 


money pay income tax on $15,000 a year or over. 


‘ 


If you are interested in such a market as this you will 
want to see a copy of the detailed analysis of the readers 
of The United States Daily: what they buy, where they live, 
what they do, how much money they earn, how many and 


what kind of automobiles they own, etc.—please write us 


on your business stationery. 
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Anna umulative Index » § 
- Is issued, after March 4 of each year. 

at the conclusion.of each volume. This c 


lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, publish 
every Monday issue, 
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| Maryland Improving Suburbs Pennsylvania Highway System 


of National Capital -«- + + 


Governor Ritchie Describes Administrative 
Projects to Beautify Outlying Area and to Pro- 
vide Roads, Schools and Water Facilities 


By ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


Governor, State of Maryland 


Prince Georges counties in 

Maryland is in a very real way 
linked with the future of suburban 
Washington. These sections of Mary- 
land are not now independent or self- 
sufficient, in the sense that they can 
plan ahead without regard to the plans 
and the conditions on the other side of 
the District line. 


Good roads and the automobile have 
contributed immeasurably to making 
common cause of the development pol- 
icies and opportunities of the section of 
Maryland adjacent to the District and 
of the District itself. Neither of these 
sections can work out its future plans 
without regard to the future plans of 
the other. 


The boundary line between Maryland 
and the District cannot be considered 
as a barrier separating one from the 
other. In a legal sense, of course, the 
governmental policies of both sections 
must be separately formulated, but the 
interests of both require that this be a 
matter of form only. The plans and 
hopes and possibilities of this part of 
Maryland and of the District must be 
cooperatively worked out for the com- 
mon good of both, because they are in- 
terdependent. 


In 1927 we created the Maryland 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, and gave it jurisdiction 
over zoning, parking and other public 
works and utilities necessary to the 
proper and adequate physical develop- 
ment of the area extending for an 
average distance of 10 miles from the 
District line into Montgomery and 
Prince Georges counties. 


a 


This commission cooperates with the 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. It first zoned the suburban 
‘portions of these two counties, and for 
almost two years now the property in 
all this rapidly growing area has been 
enjoying the benefits and the protection 
of intelligent zoning. 


That this has been effected in a way 
acceptable to the communities con- 
cerned is shown by the entire absence 
of any serious attacks either upon the 
law or its administration. Along with 
this work the commission has proceeded 
with plans for an extensive park 
system. 


ga HE FUTURE of Montgomery and 


As a practical recognition of the very 
vital importance of this, I recommended 
to the Maryland Legislature of 1927 an 
appropriation of $100,000, which was 
provided, for the acquisition of park 
lands in Montgomery and Prince 
Georges counties. In addition to this, 
local taxation in these two counties is 
making available several hundred thou- 
sand dollars more for park purposes and 
an adequate amount for park mainte- 
nance, ; 


_The parking program has been tied in 
with the regional plan, and it has pro- 
gressed to the point where existing 
parks are now about to be extended and 
new parks established. Rock Creek 
Park will have an extension into Mary- 
land, and Sligo Valley, the valley of 
Cabin John Run and the valley of the 
Northwest Branch will be added to the 
system. 

One of the great opportunities along 
this line which should receive cooper- 


= - 


ative consideration is the main valley of 
the Potomac River. This, with its glor- 
ious scenery, is the natural setting for 
a park unsurpassed in all the world. 

One of the principal agencies we have 
established to protect the health and 
meet the necessities of the metropolitan 
district is the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission. The purpose was 
to acquire the existing municipal and 
quasi public water and sewerage sys- 
tems in the area, to coordinate them, 
and to see that water and sewer service 
keeps pace as far as possible with the 
growth of the area. 

This commission has jurisdiction over 
about 90 square miles in Montgomery 
and Prince Georges counties. At the 
time of its organization 11 years ago 
there were about 100 miles of water and 
sewer facilities in the area, serving less 
than 2,000 houses. Today the commis- 
sion has acquired or constructed almost 
500 miles, serving nearly 11,000 houses. 
This work represents a bonded indebt- 
edness of about $7,000,000. 


A 


We also have a regional water and 
sewer committee functioning with the 
National Commission, and the Maryland 
State department of health and the Sub- 
urban Sanitary Commission contribute 
efficient engineering services to this 
work. 

Zoning, parking, water and sewerage 
are not all. Maryland is now in the 
midst of the most extensive highway 
construction program ever undertaken 
since the good roads movement was 
started. A large part of this program 
directly benefits not only the people of 
Montgomery and Prince Georges coun- 
ties but also the great number of people 
who live or work in Washington and its 
environs. 

The communication between -Wash- 
ington and its surrounding territory 
and the part of Maryland known as 
southern Maryland is also of great in- 
terest because of the business and 
social relations which exist between 
these sections. 


A 


We should not overlook the benefit to 
the public schools which such an ex- 
tensive highway program affords. Bet- 
ter roads make better schools. They 
furnish improved facilities for getting 
to the schools, and thus increase the 
convenience and the attendance of the 
pupils, and facilitate the consolidation 
of elementary schools in proper cases. 
The progress of the public school 
system all over Maryland, including, 
of course, Montgomery and Prince 
Georges counties, has been recognized 
as notable throughout the country. 

The spirit of cooperation which Mary- 
land is anxious to manifest in all these 
regional improvements is not, of course, 
confined to the subjects I have spe- 
cifically discussed. New undertakings 
will doubtless be proposed from time to 
time, and we want to consider and do 
our part in all of them in the same 
spirit of mutual help. 

For instance, I learned only today 
that there are plans for the establish- 
ment of a fine modern aviation field at 
some locality in Maryland adjacent to 
the District line. The appropriate State 
departments and myself would like to 
cooperate in accomplishing this in any 
way we properly can. 


ounty System of Social Service 
Health and Child Welfare Methods 
By MISS GRACE ABBOTT 


Chief, Federal Children’s Bureau 


ments in organized social service 

at the present time are the de- 
velopment of consolidated and adequate 
county-wide services for the prevention 
of social maladjustments and disease 
which results in delinquency, depend- 
ency, and neglect, as well as scientific 
provision for the children who are the 
victims of such maladjustments and dis- 
ease; and second, the reorganization of 
State departments of public welfare 
with a view to supplying State leader- 
ship in the development of these local 
services. 

Until recently it was very common to 
find in most counties complete chaos in 
the provision for care of dependent chil- 
dren under the old town and city sys- 
tem for caring for the poor. Children 
were in almshouses unseparated from 
adults. 

Homes were unnecessarily broken up 
and dependent children placed in insti- 
tutions without investigation of needs 
and resources for constructive treat- 
ment. Inadequate records and some- 


T's TWO MOST significant move- 


times no records at all were kept of who 
the children were or what had been 
done with those for whom the local 
agencies assumed responsibility. 

There are approximately 300 counties 
in the United States in which the social 
services have been organized on a county 
basis, most of them during the last ten 
years. These 300 counties are in 12 
States in the North and the South, the 
East and the West and the Middle West, 
so that the movement has become a na- 
tional one. 

Beginning first with dependent and 
neglected children and individualization 
in the decision as to what was to be done 
for them, the need of family relief so 
that children would not be unnecessarily 
separated from their parents, of adequate 
health and psychiatric services, of more 
recreational opportunities, of care for 
the delinquent and physically handi- 
capped has. become apparent and services 
to meet all these needs are being devel- 
oped either by the counties themselves or 
by the counties in cooperation with the 
State Department. 
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for Effectivity in Future Warfare 
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Aircraft Defense, Tank Auxiliaries and Mo- 


torized Mobility to Be Developed, Says Chief of Army Branch 
By STEPHEN O. FUQUA 


Major General, Chief of Infantry, United States Army 


HAT will the Infantry, of to- 
W morrow be like? is a question 

which is heard at frequent in- 
tervals. 


Some envisage a corps. of men who-~ 


will move and fight in motors and be- 
hind armor—a mechanized arm. Others 
picture a group of soldiers, lightly 
armed and equipped, who, offensively, 
will merely follow ow foot or in motors; 


. who, defensively, will be brought for- 


ward to occupy and defend; and who, 
offensively and defensively, will . be 
more or less at the mercy of machines. 


There -are many (theories which lie 
between these extremes. ‘With respect 
to our first extreme, a mechanized 
force will admittedly form a part of the 
armies of the future. - 

It should be understood that such a 
force will not be an evolution of the 
Infantry. It would be a group of all 
arms of which Infantry will be a com- 
ponent, and, as we see it at present, 
this mechanized force will be a, typi- 
cal weapon of opportunity. It, there- 
fore, has no direct relation to our ques- 
tion. 

Aircraft, machine guns, and tanks 
are the comparatively new weapons 
whose powers have caused their en- 
thusiasts to believe that Infantry’s con- 
tinuance in its role as the basic arm is 
threatened, and to prophesy extensive 
evolution of Infantry to meet these 
threats. It would seem proper to com- 
bat such beliefs and prophesies by the 
simple statement that these agencies 
existed in the greatest of all wars, the 
World War, but did not even minutely 
silence the cry of the leaders of both 
sides: “Infantry, more Infantry, and 
then more Infantry;” or detract from 
the importance of Infantry action in 
modern combat. 

Those who believe in the omnipotence 
of machines are unconvinced by this 
argument, because they profess to see 
greatly enlarged destructive powers re- 
sulting from the rapid development of 
machines since 1918. The arguments 
based on past experience, obviously the 
most sound, will consequently be aban- 
doned and consideration will be given 
to existing conditions. 

Airplanes are variously credited with 
the ability to detect all movement 
aground, thereby prohibiting an impor- 
tant element in successful Infantry 
combat,’ surprise, and to make low-fly- 
ing diving attacks which will cause pro- 
hibitive delay in movement, if not the 
complete destruction of moving ground 
troops who passively permit them. But 
even in such a role, they must be re- 
garded as weapons of opportunity;. for 
inclement weather hampers their op- 
eration. 

Recent extensive experiments tell us 
that by using existing armament In- 
fantry will not permit low-flying air- 
craft attacks. Paradoxically, the 
weapon most effective is the old reliable 
shoulder rifle, augmented by the fire 
power of automatic rifles and machine 
guns, 

The effectiveness of air attack varies 
directly with the altitude. At the lower 
elevations, airplanes attacking ground 
troops will be subjected to prohibitive 
loss from the offensive return of In- 
fantry, armed and equipped as at pres- 
ent, and more so with the increased fire 
power now proposed for the Infantry 


battalion. . The loss of airplanes will be 
so disastrous that air attacks will be 
limited to altitudes where the destruc- 
tive effect on Infantry will be merely 
on a par, with other battlefield dangers. 


The use of negative measures by In- 
fantry, such as camouflage, night 
marching, and concealment, will limit 
air corps observation and tend to re- 
store the possibility of surprise in In- 
fantry operations, including fire against 
aircraft. 


The machine gun, an Infantry weapon 
in the World War, used defensively, 
made the advance of attacking Infantry 
a costly operation. It has been a moot 
question since the World War whether 
Infantry as now organized could by its 
own power successfully attack hostile 
forces sufficiently supplied with ma- 
chine guns. 


The tank has been relied upon to give 
impetus to Infantry attacks by neutral- 
izing the hostile machine guns. Tanks 
can not be used over the terrain of 
many battlefields. It therefore becomes 
axiomatic that Infantry should contain 
within itself the necessary power to 
advance against an enemy equipped 
with modern arms. 

With this last provision in view, ex- 
tensive experiments have been in prog- 
ress this Fall at the Infantry School to 
determine the most powerful battalion 
fighting wnit which can be designed 
with our present weapons. It was 
found that a greater use of existing au- 
tomatic weapons, thereby greatly in- 
creasing fire power, could be employed 
in the Infantry battalion. This will 
again give Infantry a fuller measure of 
ability to‘advance against the defensive 
arrangement of modern armies, and ful- 
fill with minimum losses its desired mis- 
sion of gaining and holding ground. 

The reorganized battalion will not 
be greatly changed in character. The 
kinds of weapons in the battalion will 
remain as before. The number of rifle- 
men will be only slightly reduced. 

The general character of organiza- 
tion of rifle and machine-gun units will 
be unchanged. The number of machine 
guns and automatic rifles will be mate- 
rially increased. 

The tank was introduced into mili- 


tary establishments primarily as an - 


anti-machine gun weapon. It was de- 
signed to restore the powers of the of- 
fensive. 

Modern Infantry tanks have much 
greater speed, and, consequently, will 
not hereafter necessarily always be held 
close to the yifle units, except when they 
are employed between the neutraliza- 
tion phase of Artillery fire and the In- 
fantry attack. 

Modern Infantry tanks may, indeed, 
attack hostile troops from front, flanks, 
or rear. Infantry opposed by hostile 
Infantry having a strong tank com- 
ponent must be able, therefore, to pro- 
tect itself from any direction. 

The gun-is the natural enemy of the 
tank. The tank can never successfully 
enter into a gun versus armor race, The 
gun will always, be victorious, al- 
though the speed of the modern tank 
will materially reduce its vulnerability. 

Infantry’s first task is to find the 
smallest caliber weapon which will ef- 
fectively disable the modern tank. Ex- 
tensive experiment, which has not yet 
been completed, indicates that the 
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Commonwealth Accountant Proposes That 
_Large Funds Available Be Used to Take Over, 
Improve and Maintain Township Roads 


By S. S. LEWIS A 


Special Deputy Auditor General, ‘State of Pennsylvania 


construction have been completed, 

and funds available for construc- 
tion-and maintenance are so prodigious, 
that it is time for the State of Penn- 
sylvania gradually to take over and 
maintain its 70,000 miles of township 
roads. 


Highway department finances are in 
such healthy condition: that the State 
can easily take over and maintain the 
nearly 6,000 miles of so-called township 
reward roads. 


Ss" MANY miles of State highway 


& 


Furthermore, it should no longer be 
required of Pennsylvania counties that 
they pay the entire cost of relocating 
roads under construction by the high- 
way department, as is now the law. 
Since 1919 those counties have paid 
many millions of dollars for damages 
arising from realignments made by the 
department. 


Not only should every penny of li- 
cense fees and gasoline tax be spent for 
road construction and maintenance, but 
members of the legislature should have 
something to say as to how this money 
should be spent. Certainly the many 
thousands of persons on Pennsylvania’s 
unimproved back roads do not want to 
stay in the mud until the State gets 
around to putting down highways of 
the costliest type. They want to get out 
of the mud. 


a 


Every mile of road on the present 
State highway system can be improved 
by the end of the next biennium, May 
31, 1933, and in addition to paying for 
this construction the highway depart- 
ment will have money for new and 
meritorious activities. The program of 
the administration for the present bien- 
nium is the most extensive in the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth, authorizing 


the construction of 2,000 miles of roads 
of all types. ‘ i 

With the completion of this program 
3,021 miles of unimproved road will re- 
main on the State highway system. 
Evidently this mileage is not of primary 
or secondary importance, else it would 
not have been so long disregarded. 

This being the case, will not residents 
along these roads be satisfied with a 


less costly type of construction? For» 


$22,000 per mile, these 3,021 miles of” 
earth can be transformed into excellent 
bituminous macadam highways. 
Approximately $166,000,000 will be 
available for the next biennium. Sub- 
tract the $66,000,000 necessary for the 


improvement of 3,021 miles; subtract 


an additional $20,000,000 for a replace- 
ment and resurfacing program equal to 
that of the present biennium—a bal- 
ance remains of about $80,000,000 with 
which the State highway department 
can take over the maintenance of aly 
ready constructed township. reward 
roads, relieve the individual counties 
of the cost of relocating State high- 
ways, and begin gradually to take over 
and maintain all township roads. 


A 


The time is not far distant when the 
State highway system will have been 
entirely improved—unless new mileage 
is added, and steps can then be taken 
each biennium to improve a certain 
number of miles of township road with 


less costly but entirely adequate cong. 


struction. 

No agency can make a greater con- 
tribution to the agricultural welfare of 
Pennsylvania than the State highway 
department. In my opinion the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania owes no 
debt as urgent as that to dwellers along 
back roads who for years have been 
oe patiently te be lifted from the 
mud, 


Developing Individual Capacity 
Trend of Modern Education 
By BURTON D. McCORMICK 


Supervisor of Examinations and Inspections, Department of Education 
State of New York 


tinctly toward the individual needs 
of the pupil and not s6 much mass 
education. 

In education today those directing our 
schools are particularly concerned with 
the following objectives: Health, worthy 
home membership, vocation, citizenship, 
worthy use of leisure time, mastery of 
fundamental processes. 

Much more attention is given to the 
health of our boys and girls in recent 


TT TREND in education is dis- 


37-mm. gun can successfully disable the 
modern tank with its. present armor. 
In addition, the caliber .50 machine gun 
with. its ability to fire 500 rounds per 
minute with armor-piercing ammunition 
has been found to be destructive to 
tanks at mid-range. 


We conclude that the three most for- 
midable threats to Infantry operations 
will be met not by extensive evolution, 
but by a rearrangement in armament, 
tactical procedure, and organization. 
There are, however, a number of im- 
portant developments which may cause 
extensive changes in Infantry organi- 
zation and armament. 


Semiautomatic shoulder rifles, if in- 
troduced, will give greater fire power 
with fewer men. Motors, if fully uti- 
lized, will give added mobility to In- 
fantry. It is scarcely possible that 
these vehicles will provide transporta- 
tion and armor for all ground troops; 
rather, they will be used to speed up 
the movement of Infantry from concen- 
tration points to the battlefield area. 

Heavier weapons, combdt supplies, 
and communications will be! transported 
habitually by motor. Foot troops will 
ride on occasion, but will fight on foot 
upon reaching the battlefield. 

Based on conservative ideas of today, 
our answer to the question of what will 
Infantry be like is that it will not be 


unlike our present-day Infantry. Ma- 


terial changes* will be caused not so 
much Ly the comparatively new exist; 
ing weapons enumerated herein, which 
will be used against Infantry, but by 
progressive, developments in our Infan- 
try arm, 

The new developments: which will 
have the most effect on Infantry will 
be those -vhich will increase fire power 
and mobility. To answer our question, 
Infantry will retain its present impor- 
tant role as the basic arm in our Army 
in that tomorrow, “dip into the future 
far as human eye can see.” . 


years. The trend in education today is 
to cultivate sound minds and healthy 
bodies. 

Good health is the foundation for sue- 
cess in any line. Clinics and medical 
examinations are provided in all-parts of 
the State. ’ ; 

A program of physi education is 
now being provided wae physically 
superior and average children and a 
correctional one for the subnormal. This 


is only one phase of the work done by ‘ 


the education department. 


One of the chief foundations of this 1 


country today is homes where children 
are taught. responsibility and worthy 
citizenship. The-schools are assisting in 
every way possible along this line. Mat 

schools are emphasizing the 3: Cs—char- 
acter, conduct and citizenship—as well 

as the 3 Rs. -s* 


Junior high schools are springing vp! 
on every side. Boys and girls in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades are in 
the adolescent age where specially 
trained and sympathetic teachers are 
necessary to guide them. These pupils 
take up exploratory courses where TE 
secure information in regard to the dif- 
ferent vocations and later are able to de- 
cide in most cases intelligently what 
their life work will be. 

One of the great problems today is the 
worthy use of leisure time, in this age of 
lessened working hours. and higher 
wages. In some of our schools 30 or 
more clubs are to be found which are 
interesting and occupy the time of the 
pupils during schools hours and out. The 
clubs are numerous in order to provide 
for the varied interests of the children, 


Most children and adults have their 
hobbies. Young people who are fully 
occupied with different worthwhile in- 
terests find little time to get into 
trouble. It is noteworthy to discover 
that seldom is a Boy Scout found 
in our correctional institutions. 


_ One of the most important objectives. 
in the minds of our people is for our 
schools to give the pupils a command of 
the fundamental processes. A young 
person should be prepared for the life 
that he will encounter on leaving-school. 

The world demands people as leaders 
who know how to. think things through 
with trained minds and healthy bodies. 
Later on in life the average high school 
or college graduate remembers few facts 
which he learned in school. 

The schools are emphasizing in many 
ways independent thought and the why 


ae 


’ and wherefore of things. 


¥ 





